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ALERE          *      FLAMMAM 


PREFACE. 


THE  present  work  is  intended  to  afford  to  English 
readers  the  means  of  studying  the  German  language, 
in  conformity  with  those  views  of  its  structure  which 
have  of  late  heen  introduced  by  the  grammarians  of 
Germany. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  those  German  Gram- 
mars which  have  hitherto  been  published  for  the  use 
of  Englishmen,  are  very  incomplete,  and  incapable  of 
leading  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  language.  They 
moreover,  all  of  them,  adhere  to  a  method  derived 
from  the  German  grammarians  of  the  last  century, 
wrho  endeavoured  to  arrange  their  observations  ac- 
cording to  the  antiquated  forms  of  the  Latin  Gram- 
mars of  that  period.  Whatever  success  may  have 
attended  that  method  in  the  study  of  other  modern 
languages,  it  has  long  been  found  quite  improper  in 
German  grammar ;  for  whilst  it  was  followed,  the 
true  principles  of  the  structure  of  the  language  re- 
mained unknown  ;  rules  which  are  extremely  simple 
were  rendered  very  complicated  ;  and  above  all,  the 
study  of  the  language  was  made  notoriously  difficult 
to  foreigners. 
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In  the  mean  time  some  German  grammarians, 
among  whom  the  greatest  merit  is  unquestionably 
due  to  Dr.  J.  Grimm,  have  opened  a  new  road  to 
the  study  of  the  German  language,  by  their  historical 
investigations  into  the  ancient  Teutonic  tongue,  and 
by  their  comparisons  of  the  different  languages  and 
dialects  derived  from  that  common  source.  At  the 
same  time  the  principles  of  general  grammar  have 
been  very  successfully  elucidated  by  other  philosophi- 
cal inquirers,  among  whom  Baron  W.  von  Humboldt 
occupies  the  most  prominent  station.  The  author  of 
this  work  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  similar 
researches.  He  first  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
laws  of  the  formation  of  words  in  the  German  lan- 
guage ("Deutfcfrc  2Bort6ilbun$.  gratiffurt,  1824)  ;  subse- 
quently he  published  a  treatise  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Language  (Dtgam&n  frcr  (gpradbc.  $ranffwt,  1827)  ;  and, 
the  views  laid  down  in  these  writings  having  obtained 
the  approbation  of  his  countrymen,  he  has  recently 
prepared  a  Grammar  of  the  German  language  for  the 
use  of  Germans  (Setttfcfce  ©tammatif.  gwnffitrt,  1829). 
Upon  that  work  the  present  German  Grammar  for  the 
use  of  Englishmen  has  been  modelled,  with  such  addi- 
tions, omissions,  and  modifications,  as  were  thought 
expedient  in  accommodating  its  contents  to  English 
readers.  It  has  been  the  author's  wish  to  avoid  all 
lengthened  details  on  the  more  abstract  parts  of  Ger- 
man grammar:  and  he  has  accordingly,  for  the  di- 
rection of  those  who  may  wish  to  enter  into  these 
researches,  made  frequent  references  to  his  works 
published  in  the  German  language.  He  has  thought 
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proper,  however,  to  give  a  short  view  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  general  grammar,  which  his  inquiries  have 
led  him  to  adopt,  and  an  acquaintance  with  which  will 
be  found  greatly  to  facilitate  the  right  understanding 
of  the  particular  rules  of  German  grammar.  These 
principles  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  ;  the  pe- 
rusal of  which  the  author  would  recommend  to  such 
readers  as  are  not  altogether  averse  to  theory,  and 
especially  to  those  teachers  of  the  German  language 
who  may  be  disposed  to  employ  this  Grammar  as  a 
guide  for  instruction. 

The  author  is  fully  aware,  that  in  introducing  to  the 
English  reader  a  grammatical  terminology  in  a  great 
measure  new,  and  in  devoting  more  attention  than  is 
usually  done  to  the  theoretical  part  of  the  Grammar, 
he  incurs  the  risk  of  discouraging  many  of  those  who 
wish  to  acquire  only  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
language  :  but  he  can  positively  affirm,  that,  the  first 
apparent  difficulties  being  overcome,  the  rules  of  Ger- 
man grammar  will  be  found  reduced  to  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  comprehensiveness ;  and  he  may  be  allowed 
to  state,  that  more  than  ten  years'  constant  experience 
in  teaching  the  principles  of  the  German  language  to 
Englishmen,  appears  to  him  fully  to  show  the  practi- 
cal advantages  of  the  method  which  he  recommends. 

In  teaching  German  to  foreigners,  the  author  is  in 
the  habit  of  first  placing  in  their  hands  the  Gram- 
matical Tables,  which  form  the  Appendix  to  this 
work.  With  the  assistance  of  these  Tables  and  of  a 
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dictionary,  they  immediately  (i.  e.  without  any  previous 
exercise  of  memory  in  learning  declensions,  conjuga- 
tions, or  other  rules)  begin  to  translate  from  English 
into  German.  He  is  of  opinion  that  foreigners  will 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language  in  the 
most  expeditious,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
correct  manner,  by  making  such  translations,  with  a 
constant  reference  to  the  Tables,  and  to  the  paragraphs 
of  the  Grammar  in  which  the  contents  of  the  Tables 
are  more  fully  explained.  It  has  on  this  account  been 
thought  unnecessary  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  work 
by  exercises  upon  each  rule  ;  for  every  English  author 
may  serve  as  an  exercise  book  for  the  application  of 
all  the  rules,  each  of  which  will  easily  be  found  in  the 
Grammar,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Tables  and  of  the 
alphabetical  Index.  Each  rule,  however,  is  illustrated 
by  German  examples,  with  English  translations  ;  and, 
moreover,  a  series  of  quotations  from  the  best  Ger- 
man authors,  chiefly  Schiller  and  Goethe,  has  been 
added;  in  translating  which  the  student  will  familiarize 
himself  particularly  with  the  idiomatical  expressions  of 
the  German  language. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this 
work,  wrill  at  first  sight  discover  in  what  respects  it 
differs  from  other  books  bearing  a  similar  title.  They 
will  find  that  it  adopts  the  formation  of  words  as  the 
foundation  of  German  grammar;  that  in  enlarging 
upon  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  words,  it  shows 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  laws  of  inflection  ; 
that  it  deduces  from  the  same  source  the  gender  of 
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substantives,  the  explanation  of  which  has  hitherto 
baffled  all  attempts  at  artificial  rules,  and  the  declen- 
sion of  substantives  and  adjectives,  for  which  each 
Grammar  has  proposed  a  peculiar  system,  but  which 
is  now  reduced  to  its  natural  simplicity  ;  and  that  it 
does  away  with  the  long  list  of  irregular  verbs,  which 
have  always  been  so  heavy  a  burden  to  the  memory 
of  students,  but  are  now  almost  all  classed  in  a 
few  regular  conjugations.  The  introduction  of  the 
author's  views  on  general  grammar  has  led  to  the  im- 
portant distinction  between  Notional  and  Relational 
words ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  rules  relative  to 
pronouns  and  auxiliary  verbs  appear  in  a  new  light : 
also  to  a  new  classification  of  cases,  of  the  relations 
expressed  by  them,  and  of  the  prepositions  which  are 
employed  instead  of  them.  The  laws  of  German  syn- 
tax have  been  simplified,  and  at  the  same  time  ren- 
dered precise,  by  being  reduced  under  the  heads  of 
the  three  combinations  (Predicative,  Attributive,  and 
Objective).  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  of 
Compound  sentences  :  and  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences, which  has  always  appeared  extremely  difficult 
to  foreigners,  is  explained  in  a  few  rules,  so  as  scarcely 
to  leave  any  room  for  committing  errors. 

The  author  has  to  apologize  for  having  frequently 
made  use  of  English  words  in  acceptations  altogether 
unusual.  Of  this  description  are  particularly  the  ex- 
pressions, Notion,  Relation,  Notional  and  Relational 
words,  Activity  and  Existence,  Attributive,  Predicative, 
and  Objective  Factors  and  Combinations,  Subjective, 
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Adjective,  and  Adverbial  sentences,  Coordinative  and 
Subordinative  conjunctions,  &c.  All  these  terms,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  him  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
lengthened  circumlocutions;  and  he  hopes  that  no 
disadvantage  will  result  from  them,  as  their  definitions 
will  in  all  instances  be  easily  found  by  means  of  the 
frequent  references  from  one  paragraph  to  another, 
and  by  consulting  the  alphabetical  Index. 

Offenbach  on  the  Maine, 
September  1829. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

§1. 

SPEECH  is  the  natural  medium  for  the  communication  of 
human  thought.  The  materials  of  thought  consist  of  the 
Notiojis  of  persons,  things,  and  actions  (2}c$riffe).  Its  form, 
on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  the  Relations  (Q^ejic^ungCll) 
which  those  notions  bear  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  the 
speaker.  Hence  language,  the  expression  of  thought,  con- 
sists of  Notional  Words  (X5e$riff§tt»brter)  which  represent  per- 
sons, things,  or  actions,  as  father,  dog,  house,  river,  bark, 
come,  deep,  together  with  Signs  of  Relation  ;  and  these  Signs 
of  Relation  are  either  mere  Terminations  ((?tlt>un$en),  or 
Relational  Words  (^OtWtVOtter).  For  example,  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  my  father's  falling  house,-  the  dog  barks ;  'the 
boy  comes  here ;  the  river  is  deep  ,•  the  relations  of  father, 
fall,  house,  &c.  to  one  another,  and  to  the  speaker,  are  ex- 
pressed either  by  the  terminations  s,  ing,  s,  es,  or  by  the  re- 
lational words  my,  the,  here,  is. 

§2. 

All  notional  words  are  either  Roots  (iiUu^dn),  i.  e.  words 
from  which  other  words  are  derived,  but  which  themselves 
are  underived :  e.  g.  bind,  grow,  Jlee,  Jind;  or  Derivative 
Words,  which,  again,  are  either  Primary  Forms  (@tatmtie),  de- 
rived immediately  from  roots,  e.  g.  bound,  bond,  great,  growth, 
Jlight,  found ;  or  Secondary  Forms  (@pto£fbmwi),  i.  e.  words 
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derived  from  primary  forms,  e.  g.  bondage,  greatness,  flighty, 
foundling.  Roots  are  the  expressions  of  Radical  Notions  (2Pltr^ts 
fcetfriffc),  whilst  derivative  words  express  Derivative  Notions 
(5l6$ddtCtC  2)2$riffe).  The  radical  notion,  variously  modified, 
continues  to  be  expressed  by  all  the  derivatives  formed  from 
a  root,  in  the  same  way  as  the  fundamental  sounds  of  the  root, 
Radical  Sounds  (5S?nvjellailtc),  are  retained,  although  equally 
modified.  Thus  the  radical  notion  of  binding,  as  well  as  the 
radical  sounds  b  and  nd,  is  to  be  found  in  the  derivatives  band 
and  bondage,  formed  from  the  root  bind.  Whilst,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  recognise  a  derivative  word  by  the  identity  of  its 
sounds  with  the  radical  sounds — we,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
preciate its  meaning  by  comparing  the  derivative  with  the 
radical  notion  *. 

Observation. — Derivative  words  are,  in  general,  more  perfectly  under- 
stood, in  proportion  as  it  is  easy  to  trace  their  connection  with  their  respec- 
tive roots.  The  German  derivatives,  in  general,  issue  from  roots  belonging 
to  the  same  language,  most  of  which  are  still  in  use :  they  are,  therefore, 
more  perfectly  understood,  than  the  derivatives  of  those  modern  languages 
which  result  from  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  languages.  Thus  the  word 
JBUllbnij?,  derived  from  2?tlllb,  which  again  is  formed  from  the  root  Hllben 
(to  bind),  is  more  perfectly  understood  than  the  English  word  alliance,  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  ligare,  or  from  the  French  Her.  The  laws  of  German 
derivation  are  indispensable  to  those  who  wish  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  significations  of  German  words. 

§3. 

All  notions,  expressed  by  language,  are  either  notions  of 
an  activity  (2?e$riffe  eiWf  Sljatujfeit),  or  notions  of  an  existence 
(29e3fiffe  eine$  @Cin3)  f.  The  notion  of  an  activity  is  express- 
ed by  a  Verb,  when  the  activity  is  contemplated  as  bearing 
the  relations  of  Person,  Time,  and  Mood  to  the  speaker 
(see  §  8);  e.  g.  he  drank,  \\ejled,  the  tree  grows  :  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  an  adjective  when  it  is  not  thus  related  to  the 
speaker;  e.g.  a  drunken  person,  a.Jliglity  thought,  &  great  tree. 
The  notion  of  an  existence,  i.  e.  of  a  person  or  thing  which 
really  exists,  or  is  conceived  by  the  mind  as  existing,  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  substantive :  e.  g.  a  drinker,  a  drink,  the  Jlock, 

*  Deutfdje  ©tnmmntif,  §5.  f  £>(<j<ini$m,  §  25;  ©rnnimntif,  §  4. 
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ihejlight,  the  growth.     All  notional  words,  accordingly,  are 
either  verbs,  adjectives,  or  substantives. 

§  4. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  in  general,  that  all  roots  are  verbs*, 
and  that  all  radical  notions  (§  2.)  are  notions  of  activity. 
All  substantives,  as  well  as  adjectives,  are  therefore  derived 
from  verbs ;  and  all  notions,  expressed  by  substantives,  are 
notions  of  activity,  transformed  into  notions  of  existence. 
All  substantives,  therefore,  imply  either  an  active  subject,  as  a 
duck  from  to  duck,  a  snake  from  to  sneak ;  or  2diy,  an  effect, 
as  a  song  from  to  sing,  a  bit  from  to  bite,  a  speech  from  to 
speak ;  or  3dly,  the  abstract  notion  of  an  activity,  as  Jlight, 
growth,  from  to  flee,  to  grow  "f*. 

Observation. — Grammarians  commonly  distinguish  in  the  signification  of 
verbs  and  adjectives,  doing  (activity),  suffering  (passiveness),  and  a  condition, 
which  is  neither  active  nor  passive  (neuter).  In  comprehending,  however, 
under  the  general  notion  of  activity,  besides  activity  properly  so  called,  the 
notion  of  suffering,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  an  object  of  an  ac- 
tivity, and  that  of  a  condition,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  ac- 
tivity, we  are  in  agreement  with  the  historical  fact,  that  the  distinction  of 
Doing,  Suffering,  and  Condition  does  not  originally  exist  in  radical  verbs. 
The  fundamental  notion  of  most  of  these  verbs  is  that  of  an  intransitive 
action  ;  which  is,  however,  conceived  in  so  general  a  manner,  that  it  easily 
comprehends  action  as  well  as  passion  and  condition ;  all  of  which  present 
themselves  merely  as  modifications  of  the  fundamental  notion.  In  the  En- 
glish and  German  languages  many  verbs  are  used  even  now,  both  in  an 
active  and  in  a  passive  signification,  as,  to  please,  to  look,  to  smell;  e.g.  do 
whatever  you  please,  and  whatever  pleases  you  ;  I  look  at  him,  and  he  looks 
pale ;  I  smell  a  rose,  and  the  rose  smells. 

§5. 

Verbs  are  called  Transitive,  if  their  notion  is  incomplete, 
without  the  supplementary  notion  of  an  object  (see  §  177), 
conceived  to  be  affected  by  the  action,  which  the  verb  ex- 
presses :  e.  g.  to  blame  (a  person),  to  bless  (a  person),  to  bribe, 
to  cherish,  to  support.  Verbs  are  called  Intransitive,  if  their 
notion,  in  order  to  be  complete,  requires  either  no  supplemen- 
tary notion  whatever,  or  that  of  an  object,  which  is  not  con- 

*  Organism,  §  25  ;  ©nimmittif,  §33.  f  ©rammatif,  §  4. 
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ceived  to  be  affected  by  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb : 
e.  g.  to  walk,  to  sleep,  to  stand,  to  fall,  to  depend  (upon  some- 
thing), to  long  (for  something).  Transitive  verbs  are  called 
Factitive,  if  they  imply  an  action,  which  again  causes  an  in- 
transitive action  of  the  supplementary  object :  e.  g.  to  Jell,  to 
raise  (to  make  one  fall,  to  make  one  rise*).  In  German,  a 
few  intransitive  radical  verbs  are  used  also  in  the  factitive  sig- 
nification, as  fasten,  fteben,  6ie$en,  Bremen ;  but  the  most  part 
of  factitive  verbs  are  derivatives,  as  fallen,  to  fell ;  ttanfen,  to 
make  one  drink  ;  faucjeit,  to  give  suck.  There  is  a  particular 
form  of  intransitive  verbs,  for  the  most  part  formed  from  fac- 
titive verbs,  by  joining  with  them  the  reflective  pronoun  in  the 
accusative  case :  e.  g.  @idb  tttl^WN  (to  praise  one's-self),  to 
boast ;  @id[j  JVCnben  (to  turn  one's-self),  to  turn ;  @tdf)  Biicfen, 
to  bow ;  @K~f)  fcbatlten,  to  be  ashamed.  These  verbs,  which 
correspond  to  Greek  verbs  in  the  middle  voice,  are  termed 
Reflective  f. 

$6. 

Substantives  are,  either  names  of  persons,  as  man,  father, 
gardener,  or  names  of  things.    The  latter  again  are  either  Con- 

0*  t  L  crete,  i.  e.  names  of  things  really  existing,  as  house,  tree,  knife ; 
or  Abstract,  i.  e.  names  denoting  activity  and  modes  of  activity, 
which  are,  however,  conceived  by  the  mind  as  real  existences, 
e.  g.  course,  life,  pride,  friendship,  freedom.  Concrete  substan- 

mikndtives  are  either  names  of  materials  ((gtoffimmeil),  i.  e.  names 
of  things  in  which  no  individual  is  distinguished,  as  water, 

sfut.'-t^milJf,  sand,  iron,  money,  grass,-  or  2dly,  common  names  (©€= 
ttieittnflWCn),  i.  e.  names  of  a  species,  comprehending  indivi- 
duals, as  soldier,  horse,  tree,  house;  or  3dly,  proper  names 
((?iiKNttftlWN),  i« e-  names  of  individuals,  not  conceived  as  indi- 
viduals of  a  species,  as  John,  Pitt,  London,  Rhine.  Substan- 
tives which  comprehend  a  multitude  of  individuals  under  the 
abstract  notion  of  a  unity,  such  as  nation,  senate,  society,  clergy, 
are  .termed  Collective  substantives :  they  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  abstract  class ;  and  we  shall  find  accordingly, 
that,  in  German,  their  formation  is  the  same  as  that  of  other 
abstract  substantives.  (See  §  43,  46,  47,  48  :}:). 

,  §  26.  t  ®rnntnintif,  §  5.  \  ©rnmmntir,  §  6. 
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Observation,  —  All  German  substantives,  and  words  used  substantively, 
are  in  writing  distinguished  by  capital  initial  letters,  as  ba5  JUU5,  the  house  ; 
Ne  Zugenb,  the  virtue ;  fcer  "Mltf,  the  old  man  ;  tit  <ci\ttY,  the  number  tit ; 
t&9  9li$ty,  nothing. 

§7. 

Adjectives  are  termed  Attributive,  if  they  stand  only  in  the 
relation  of  agreement  with  a  substantive :  as  a  large  house,  a 
kind  father.  They  are  termed  Predicative,  if  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  verb  to  be,  which  expresses  the  relations  of 
personality,  of  time,  and  of  mood,  and  by  means  of  this  con- 
nection assumes  the  power  of  a  verb  (§3.);  e.  g.  the  house  is 
large,  the  father  teas  kind.  In  the  connection  of  the  attributive 
adjective  with  a  substantive,  the  latter  is  frequently  omitted ; 
and  the  adjective,  thus  used  substantively,  implies  the  notion  of 
the  substantive  understood :  as,  the  learned,  i.  e.  the  learned 
men.  This  practice  is  very  common  in  German ;  but  it  is 
admissible  only  when  the  substantive  understood  implies  either 
the  notion  of  a  person  generally,  and  without  any  further  di- 
stinction than  that  of  sex,  or  the  notion  of  things  in  the  most 
general  and  indefinite  way.  Adjectives  used  substantively  are 
in  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  if  they  imply  persons; 
they  are  in  the  neuter  gender,  if  they  imply  things:  as,  eill 
iiKii"cr,  a  wise  man  ;  ber  5frme,  the  poor  man  ;  bic  ©UtCll,  the 
good  ones  ;  bic  ^lltc,  the  old  woman  ;  cine  ScboiIC,  a  fair  one ; 
and  bal  (3utC,  good  things ;  t»a5  0?CllC,  new  things ;  ta5  @rc$C, 
great  things  *. 

From  adjectives  used  substantively,  which  retain  the  inflec- 
tion and  the  whole  shape  of  adjectives,  we  must  distinguish 
Adjective  Substantives,  which,  in  the  same  manner,  are  origi- 
nally adjectives,  but  have  assumed  the  inflection  and  the  whole 
form  of  substantives,  and  have  ceased  to  be  considered  as  ad- 
jectives. They  are  either  masculine  names  of  persons  and 
animals,  as  .r>elb,  hero ;  -Out,  herdsman  ;  $lffe,  ape ;  Ccfc,  ox 


*  Z)rai  Xopfren,  fcem  (fntfcfcicpnen  tjl  fie  gunftig.     Schiller. 
Die  @uten  fjdtten  £raft  frei  il>m  befpalten,  nid)t  in  ter  ^(btedjten  Qtarn  war*  et 
gefaUen.     Sch. 

3)a«  llnqenif ine  Ml,  Da*  *od><le  frtfrft  gefdje^n  nne  t>a&  ililtdglutr     *•*, 

t  t,iurd>  i^eftbehen  jietft^en  3eitlid>em  un6  (Jroigem.     Sc/i 
9utttieHtot9l»tt.     Sch. 
^erfrorgene*  ifl  ftd?  tus  e^cnflr     Sch. 
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(see  |  35) ;  or  neuter  abstract  substances,  as  bar  -Jl>eifj,  the 
white  colour ;  ba$  @rim,  the  green  colour ;  ta£  Ue6d,  the  evil; 
ba3  SKecBt,  the  law*. 

§8. 

The  relations  of  notions  (§  1)  are  either  the  relations  of 
notions  one  to  another,  or  the  relations  of  notions  to  the  person 
who  speaks.  The  relations  of  notions  one  to  another  are  of 
three  kinds  : — first,  that  of  the  predicate  to  the  subject ;  se- 
condly, that  of  an  attributive  to  a  substantive  ;  and  thirdly, 
that  of  an  object  to  the  predicate  (see  §11,  12,  13).  The  re- 
lations of  notions  to  the  speaker  are  twofold,  inasmuch  as  these 
notions  must  be  either  notions  of  an  activity,  or  notions  of  an 
existence  (§3). 

The  relations  of  notions  of  activity  are: — 

a.  The  relation  of  Mood.     It  distinguishes  the  real  existence 
or  real  non-existence,  the  necessity  or  the  mere  possibility  of  an 
action  referred  to  the  real  existence  of  the  speaker ;  e.  g.  your 
friend  is  coming,  he  comes  indeed,  he  is  not  coming,  he  must 
come,  come  here,  if  he  might  or  should  come,  perhaps  he  will 
come. 

b.  The  relation  of  Time.     The  time  of  an  action  is  con- 
ceived as  present,  past,  or  future,  merely  in  reference  to  the 
present  existence  of  the  speaker :  e.  g.  he  is  writing,  he  has 
written,  he  will  write,  he  now  writes,  he  will  write  soon. 

c.  The  relation  of  Intensity:  e.  g.  he  runs  swiftly,  he  runs 
more  swiftly,  he  runs  most  swiftly,  he  runs  very  swiftly. 

The  relations  of  notions  of  existence  are : — 

a.  The  relation  of  Personality  by  which  a  subject  is  distin- 
guished, as  being  either  the  speaker  himself  (/  write),  or  as 
spoken  to  (you  write),  or  as  spoken  of  (he  writes). 

b.  The  relation  of  Locality,  as  far  as  it  is  determined  by 
the  place  which  the  speaker  occupies :  e.  g.  he  lives  here,  he 
goes  there.  The  relations  of  space,  distinguished  by  above  and 
below,  before  and  behind,  within  and  without,  are  also  of  this 
description. 

c.  The  relation  of  Number  and  Quantity.     The  former  is 

*  ©tnmmntif,  §  8. 
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the  relation  of  persons  and  things  conceived  as  individuals:  e.g. 
three  boys,  six  horses,  many  trees  :  the  latter  refers  to  things 
conceived  as  material,  without  any  distinction  of  individuals  ; 
e.  g.  some  bread,  much  money  *. 


The  relations  of  notions  one  to  another,  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tions of  notions  to  the  speaker,  are  expressed  either  by  Inflec- 
tion ;  e.  g.  the  farmer-s  house,  the  father  speak-s,  the  father 
command-ed,  the  boy  spoke,  a  happi-er  man  :  or  by  Relational 
words  (§  1),  e.  g.  the  house  of  the  farmer,  the  father  is  speak- 
ing, he  has  commanded,  a  more  happy  man.  Most  of  the 
latter  are  derived  from  radical  verbs,  and  therefore  were  origi- 
nally notional  words  (§  2)  ;  they  have  now  come  to  imply 
merely  relations  of  notions,  and  do  not  differ  in  their  present 
signification  from  the  terminations  of  inflection.  The  use  of 
relational  words  increases  in  languages  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  power  of  inflection  diminishes. 

The  power  of  inflection  of  the  German  language,  although 
inferior  to  that  of  the  ancient  languages,  is  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  the  English  ;  a  variety  of  relations,  therefore,  which 
the  English  language  distinguishes  by  means  of  separate  rela- 
tional words,  are  in  German  expressed  by  way  of  inflection. 


The  following  kinds  of  words  are  to  be  considered  as  Rela- 
tional words  :  — 

1.)  Pronouns,  and  all  derivatives  of  pronouns.  Pronouns 
are  not  derived  from  radical  verbs  ;  and  it  seems  that  they 
originally  do  not  imply  any  notion  (§  2),  but  merely  a  rela- 
tion, viz.  that  of  personality  (§  8)f. 

2.)  The  verb  to  be.  This  verb  also  appears  originally  to 
imply,  not  a  notion,  but  mere  relation  ;  viz.  that  of  the  pre- 
dicative adjective  (or  substantive,  |  11)  to  the  subject,  and 
those  of  mood,  time,  and  personality  (|  8)  J. 

3.)  The  Auxiliary  verbs  of  mood  and  tense.  The  auxiliary 
verbs  of  mood,  as  I  can,  I  may,  I  must,  imply  the  relation  of 

•  ©rammatif,  §  1O.  f  Organism,  §  5O.  \  Organism,  §  56,  57. 
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mood :  and  those  offense,  e.  g.  I  have  (loved),  imply  the  rela- 
tion of  time  (§  8  *). 

4.)  Numerals  definite,  as  two,  four;  and  indefinite,  as  many, 
much,  all.  They  seem  to  be  primitively  notional  words,  but 
now  merely  express  the  relation  of  number  and  quantity  (§  8). 

5.)  Prepositions  appear  to  be  words  which  have  lost  their 
notional  value,  and  now  merely  point  out  the  relations  of  an 
object  to  the  predicate  ;  viz.  that  of  place :  he  lives  in  town  ; — 
that  of  time :  he  left  us  after  dinner ; — and,  if  employed  instead 
of  case,  the  relation  of  causality :  guilty  of  a  crime  (Lat.  crimi- 
nis);  to  starve  with  hunger  (Lat.  fame}. 

6.)  Conjunctions.  They  are  either  pronouns,  as  lichen,  then, 
so,  that,  or  other  relational  words,  as  also,  but,  though.  They 
express  the  relations  of  one  sentence  to  another. 

7.)  All  Adverbs  which  imply  relations  to  the  speaker.  Such 
are  all  Pronominal  adverbs,  as  here,  there,  then,  hither,  thither; 
the  adverbs  of  mood,  as  not,  perhaps,  indeed ;  the  adverbs  of 
time,  as  now,  soon,  lately,  yesterday ;  the  adverbs  of  place,  as 
above,  below,  forwards,  backwards  ,•  and  some  adverbs  of  quan- 
tity and  intensity,  as  scarcely,  only,  too,  very,  most  (§8). 

Observation. — Interjections  imply  neither  notions  nor  relations  of  notions, 
and  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  sentence ;  we  therefore  do  not 
consider  them  as  parts  of  the  sentence,  but  rather  as  sounds  produced  by 
the  immediate  impulse  of  the  sensations  of  joy,  sorrow,  admiration,  &c.  In 
German,  joy  is  expressed  by  at)  !  flfe  I  fceifa  !  jud&ljei  !  sorrow  by  ac&  !  0&  ! 
admiration  by  et !  0&  !  disgust  by  fi !  pfui!  The  expressions  tvefce!  0&  tveb! 
roebebir!  woe  to  you;  leiber!  a&w/pfut  bev<S$anbe!/or^a»ze/@ottrpb ! 
thank  God !  and  others  of  the  same  description,  which  are  frequently  em- 
ployed as  interjections,  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  elliptical  sen- 
tences. 

§11- 

A  Sentence  (@a$),  i.  e.  a  thought  expressed  by  words,  (e.g. 
men  die,  or  men  are  mortal,}  consists  of  two  members,  viz.  the 
subject  (men),  i.  e.  the  notion  of  a  person  or  thing  spoken  of, 
and  the  predicate  (die,  mortal),  i.  e.  the  notion  of  an  activity 
which  the  speaker  refers  to  the  subject.  The  relation  of  the 
predicate  to  the  subject  is  termed  the  Predicative  relation,  and 
the  combination  of  notions,  which  is  the  result  of  this  relation, 

*  ©rnmmntir,  §  82,  83. 
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the  Predicative  combination  (fjrofctfctnxi  ©a$f etbalttli§) ;  the 
subject  and  the  predicate  are  called  the  Factors  of  the  predica- 
tive combination  *.  The  relation  of  the  predicate  to  the  sub- 
ject is  expressed  in  the  predicate  by  those  forms  of  inflection 
which  imply  concord  (^Oll^tUCn^)  of  notions.  The  sentence, 
however,  denotes  also  the  act  itself,  by  which  the  speaker 
refers  the  predicate  to  the  subject,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
predicate  by  such  forms  of  inflection  as  denote  relations  to 
the  speaker ;  viz.  those  of  personality,  of  mood,  and  of  time 
(§  8).  The  predicate  is  generally  expressed  either  by  a  verb, 
or  by  an  adjective  connected  with  the  subject  by  the  verb  to 
be  (§  10).  The  room  of  the  adjective,  however,  is  frequently 
occupied  by  a  substantive,  as,  this  person  is  a  thief,  this  person 

is  of  age. 

§  12. 

The  notion  of  an  activity  may  be  in  the  relation  of 
concord  (§  11)  to  the  notion  of  a  person  or  thing,  without 
any  explicit  affirmation  on  the  part  of  the  speaker :  e.  g.  a 
mortal  man,  a  dying  woman,  a  large  house.  Such  a  notion 
(mortal,  dying,  large)  is  called  an  Attributive,  the  relation  in 
which  it  is  placed  is  termed  an  Attributive  relation,  and  the 
peculiar  combination  which  results  from  this  relation  receives 
the  name  of  the  Attributive  combination  (S2lttri6lltit?  e3  ©agvcf; 
^a(tni(?  t)«  The  attributive  combination  consists  of  two  factors, 
viz.  the  attributive  factor  (mortal,  dying,  large),  and  the  sub- 
stantive, to  which  it  refers  (2?C3t*(jltnvj$n?Ott),  man,  woman, 
house.  The  attributive  is  generally  expressed  by  an  adjective, 
and  the  relation  of  concord  is  in  German,  as  in  the  ancient 
languages,  pointed  out  by  the  inflection  of  the  adjective,  e.  g. 
cin  ©tor&HcNr  3)toiic&,  cine  ©tcrfcenfce  $ratt,  ein  gtofcti  .fjati*. 
The  place  of  the  attributive  adjective,  however,  is  frequently 
occupied  either  by  a  substantive  in  apposition,  e.  g.  William 
the  Conqueror,  or  by  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  case,  e.  g. 
thefathet's  house,  the  kings  brother. 

§  13. 

A  notion  may  also  be  in  the  relations  of  causality,  i.  e.  cause 
or  effect ;  of  locality,  of  time,  or  of  manner  to  a  predicate  : 

*  ©rnmmflttf,  §  182.  f  ®ramtnattf,  §  183,  184. 
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this  constitutes  the  Objective  relation,  from  which  results  the 
Objective  combination  (D6jeetit)e£  @a$verl)altmf?), — e.  g.  He 
•writes  a  letter,  he  lives  in  the  country,  he  works  in  the  night, 
he  acts  honestly  *.  The  objective,  like  the  predicative  com- 
bination, consists  of  two  factors :  the  objective  factor  (a  letter, 
in  the  country,  in  the  night,  honestly),  and  the  predicate  to 
which  it  refers  (writes,  lives,  works,  acts).  The  various  kinds 
of  relation,  in  the  objective  factor,  are  expressed  in  different 
ways :  the  relation  of  causality  is  originally  expressed  by  cases; 
those  of  place  and  of  time,  by  prepositions ;  and  that  of  man- 
ner, by  adverbs  or  adverbial  forms  f.  In  those  languages, 
however,  the  inflective  power  of  which  is  still  prominent,  such 
as  the  German,  even  place,  time,  and  manner  may  be  expressed 
by  cases ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  in  languages  like  the  En- 
glish, the  inflective  power  of  which  is  very  limited,  the  relation 
of  causality  also  is  for  the  most  part  expressed  by  prepositions. 

Observation. — The  subject  of  a  sentence  (man)  may  in  all  cases  assume 
the  form  of  an  attributive  combination  (frail  man),  whilst  the  predicate 
may  take  that  of  an  objective  combination  (delights  in  amusements).  The 
attributive  factor,  again  (frail),  may  be  modified  by  an  objective,  and  the 
objective  by  an  attributive  factor  j  so  that  both  of  them  are  converted  into 
combinations, — viz.  the  attributive  factor  into  an  objective  combination, 
and  the  objective  factor  into  an  attributive  combination:— e.g.  Man, frail 
by  nature,  delights  in  transient  amusements.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  every 
sentence,  to  whatever  extent  the  relations  which  it  comprehends  may  have 
been  multiplied,  is  composed  of  only  three  kinds  of  combinations, — the  pre- 
dicative, attributive,  and  objective. 

§  14. 

Notional  words  (§  1)  come  to  be  members  of  a  sentence, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  expression  of  a  thought,  only  in  as  far 
as  they  are  factors  in  one  of  the  three  combinations ;  and  the 
degree  of  their  importance  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
depends  entirely  on  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  com- 
bination to  which  they  belong.  T*"he  two  factors  of  one  and 
the  same  combination  are  not  of  equal  importance.  In  the 
predicative  combination,  the  predicate  is  the  principal  no- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  the  predicate  is  the  principal  factor 

*  ©tnmmntif,  §  185.  f  Organism,  §  68,  69. 
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In  the  same  way,  the  attributive  and  the  objec- 
tive factors  express  the  principal  notions,  and  therefore  are 
the  principal  factors  of  the  attributive  and  objective  combina- 
tions. The  subordinate  factors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
subject  in  the  predicative,  the  substantive  referred  to  in  the 
attributive,  and  the  verb  or  adjective  referred  to  in  the  ob- 
jective combination.  When,  however,  the  attributive  or  objec- 
tive factor  is  represented  by  a  pronoun,  or  other  relational 
word, — e.  g.  my  friend,  he  told  me,  he  lives  here,  he  sleeps  per- 
haps : — it  is  not  considered  as  the  principal,  but  as  the  sub- 
ordinate factor,  as  appears  by  its  subordinate  accentuation 
(§  15).  By  means  of  this  subordination  of  the  factors,  the 
two  members  of  the  predicative  combination  do  not  express 
two  thoughts,  but  only  one  thought :  e.  g.  the  dog  barks,  man 
is  mortal ;  and  the  two  factors  of  the  attributive,  as  well  as  of 
the  objective  combination,  do  not  express  two  notions,  but  one 
notion — viz.  the  former,  that  of  a  person  or  thing  modified 
by  the  attribute,  as,  a  wise  man,  a  large  house;  and  the  latter, 
that  of  an  activity  modified  by  the  object,  as,  to  write  a  letter, 
to  live  in  tffwn  *. 

§15. 

Every  notional  word  in  the  sentence,  except  the  subject, 
stands  in  some  relation  to  another  word.  These  words,  there- 
fore, must  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  constituent  parts, 
one  representing  the  notion  itself,  and  the  other  its  relation. 
The  notion  is  expressed  by  the  stem,  i.  e.  by  the  word  itself, 
in  a  shape  not  yet  modified  by  inflection  ;  the  relation  of  the 
word  to  another  word  is  represented  either  by  a  termination, 
or  by  a  relational  word  which  stands  in  the  place  of  a  termi- 
nation :  e.  g.  father-5,  of  the  father,  to  the  father,  \o\-ed,  has 
spoken ;  in  which  father,  lov,  spoken,  are  the  stems  expressing 
notion,  and  s,  of,  to,  ed,  has,  the  signs  signifying  the  relation. 
These  signs  of  relation  are  subordinate  to  the  stems,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  combination  the  factor  referred  to  is 
subordinate  to  the  principal  factor.  In  all  derivative  words, 
also,  the  notion  itself  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  relation 
by  which  it  is  modified,  and  in  virtue  of  which  the  derivative 

*  ®tnmntotif,  §  14,  15. 
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differs  from  the  stem,  and  from  other  derivatives.  In  the  se- 
condary derivatives,  found-ling.!  might-y,  thank-ful,  the  notion 
itself  is  expressed  by  the  primary  form  found,  might,  thank, 
whilst  the  terminations  ling,  y,ful,  imply  the  relation  by  which 
the  notion  is  modified.  The  terminations  are  subordinate  to 
the  primary  form  which  contains  the  notion. 

Accentuation  (2?ct0liun$)  serves  to  express  the  unity  of  a 
notion,  as  well  as  the  subordination  of  its  constituent  parts, 
not  only  in  the  combination,  but  also  in  each  of  its  factors, 
and  in  secondary  derivatives.  Unity  of  the  notion  is  repre- 
sented by  unity  of  the  accent  (Son) ;  the  subordination  of  the 
constituent  parts  is  pointed  out  by  a  corresponding  subordi- 
nation of  the  accents  with  which  they  are  pronounced. 

The  Principal  accent  (.£)auptton)  falls  upon  the  principal 
factor  of  the  combination,  and  upon  the  notional  constituent 
of  each  factor,  i.  e.  the  stem  of  each  inflective  word  as  well  as 
of  each  secondary  derivative.  The  Subordinate  accent  (untCfs 
$COrt>liete  Xon),  on  the  other  hand,  falls  upon  the  subordinate 
factor  of  the  combination,  and  upon  the  signs  of  relation  of 
each  factor.  Thus,  in  the  expressions,  man  is  mortal,  a  skil- 
ful teacher,  he  writes  a  letter,  of  gold,  by  art,  has  told,  lov-ed, 
found-ling,  thank-ful,  the  principal  accent  is  taken  by  mortal, 
skilful,  letter,  gold,  art,  told,  lov,  found,  thank  ;  whilst  the  sub- 
ordinate accent  falls  upon  man,  teacher,  writes,  of,  by,  has,  ed, 
ling,  full  *. 

Observation. — Accentuation,  founded  upon  the  value  of  words  in  the 
sentence,  and  of  syllables  in  each  word,  according  to  the  distinctions  here 
laid  down  of  notions  and  relations,  is  more  uniformly  observed  and  more 
strictly  attended  to  in  the  German  than  in  the  other  modern  languages. 
The  German  language,  moreover,  requires  a  stronger  and  more  decided 
accentuation,  by  means  of  a  rise,  fall,  and  varied  impetus  of  the  voice,  than 
that  which  is  admitted  by  other  languages.  Foreigners,  therefore,  in  order 
to  speak  German  correctly,  have  not  only  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  discri- 
mination of  the  syllables  and  words  which  require  to  be  accentuated  from 
those  which  do  not,  but  also  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  peculiar 
energy  of  German  accentuation. 

§16. 
All  signs  of  relation  (§  1)  have   the   subordinate  accent. 


©rammnttf,  §  15. 
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We  distinguish,  however,  those  which  are  unaccented  (tonlo£), 
as  the  terminations  in  speak-er,  gold-en,  might-y,  and  the  pro- 
noun //,  from  those  which  are  semi-accented  (f)al6toni$)5  as 
the  terminations  in  isois-dom',  friend-snip,  law-fid,  and  the  auxi- 
liary verbs  has,  will,  shall.  In  German,  all  terminations  of 
derivation  as  well  as  inflection  are  unaccented,  except  the 
signs  of  derivation  :  fcfraft,  t^ltm,  tctll,  lim},  Wlv],  fcit,  fal,  at,  lit, 
bar,  fam,  (jaft,  icfrt,  which  have  the  semi-accent.  The  prefixes, 
6c,  er,  tKf,  Cnt,  JCt,  and  the  augment  $e,  are  also  unaccented. 
The  semi-accent,  on  the  other  hand,  is  taken  by  all  relational 
words  (§  10),  except  the  articles,  by  the  pronoun  e«,  and  by 
the  preposition  ju,  if  standing  as  a  sign  of  the  supine :  e.  g.  jU 
fprecfKU,  to  speak.  When  relational  words  are  inflected,  the 
stem  has  the  semi-accent,  and  the  termination  is  unaccented,  as 

in  mciiKii,  |)a6;ct,  werfee. 

The  regular  accentuation  of  words  and  syllables  is  different 
from  Emphasis  (OiebetOil),  i.  e.  the  stress  laid  upon  those  words 
or  syllables,  which  the  speaker  wishes  particularly  to  point 
out :  e.  g.  e  r  fprtcfrt  (it  is  he  who  speaks,  not  another),  3  a  bent 
Q?ater  (to,  not  from  the  father),  eillC  #tirftsi  n  (a  princ-ess,  not  a 
prince). 

§17. 

The  Eurythmy  (^ohttlailg)  of  whole  sentences  and  of  their 
constituent  combinations,  as  well  as  of  single  words,  consists 
in  a  just  proportion  of  syllables  accented  and  unaccented,  or 
semi-accented.  Eurythmy  not  only  pleases  the  ear  by  variety 
of  accent,  but  essentially  contributes  to  render  speech  intelli- 
gible. For  the  unity  of  thought  in  a  sentence,  and  the  unity 
of  notion  in  combinations  and  single  words,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
ordination of  their  constituents  (§  15),  can  be  more  distinctly 
pointed  out  by  accentuation,  in  proportion  as  the  rhythmical 
shape  of  combination  and  words  is  more  perfect.  The  most 
perfect  shape  of  words,  in  point  of  eurythmy,  is  the  disyllabic, 
in  which  only  one  termination  is  connected  with  a  stem  of  one 
syllable,  as  in  speaker,  inorth-y,  lov-ed.  On  the  other  hand, 
words  like  ^eitefcUmfdMiNr  (most  hypocritical,)  which  af- 
ford an  accumulation  of  a  great  many  unaccented  syllables, 
are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  eurythmy ;  we  therefore  term  them 
Spurious  forms  (3lfterforiwn) . 
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Accentuation  having  assumed  a  very  prominent  station  in 
German  (§  1 5,  Obs.\  it  has  come  to  be  a  principle  of  this  lan- 
guage to  avoid,  in  single  words  as  well  as  in  the  compound 
expressions  of  notions  or  relations,  such  foi'tns  as  are  offensive 
to  eurythmy,  and,  where  they  exist,  to  correct  them.  With 
this  view,  two  unaccented  syllables,  or  two  unaccented  words, 
are  frequently  contracted  into  one  by  means  of  dropping  a 
vowel:  e.g.  Io6-te,  (?anb;eln,  $vbf?-ter,  2>at;ern,  instead  of  lofce--te, 
Iwibseken,  grbjjse&ter,  2?atrer=en;  and  am  3?er<je,  fcat  er'g  flefaflt? 
iff?  flcmtjj  ?  instead  of,  an  bem  2Ber#e,  Ijat  er  e£  gefagt  ?  ijl  eg 
$CniU)  ?  In  the  same  way  terminations  of  inflection  are  fre- 
quently dropped :  e.  g.  bent  2?ater,  nrit  Qfrob  unb  2Bein,  alt 
©fen,  instead  of  bem  2?at-er:e,  nut  2ftob;e  unb  wit  -JBdrue,  alfceS 

©fen.  This  mode  of  dropping  a  vowel  or  a  termination  is 
applied  especially  to  relational  words,  because  they  generally 
have  only  the  subordinate  accent. 

The  natural  disposition  of  language  to  exhibit  unity  of  no- 
tion, by  the  rhythmical  unity  of  the  expression,  also  leads  to 
the  contraction  of  whole  combinations,  consisting  of  two  or 
more  words,  into  one  single  word.  This  is  chiefly  effected  by 
way  of  Composition  .•  e.  g.  steam-boat  (instead  of  boat  driven 
by  steam) ;  and  by  way  of  Ellipsis.,  e.  g.  the  learned  (instead 
of,  the  learned  men).  In  composition,  the  two  factors  of  a 
combination  are  only  contracted  into  one  word,  the  factor  re- 
ferred to  taking  the  shape  and  accent  of  a  termination :  in 
ellipsis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  factor  referred  to  is  entirely 
omitted.  Both  modes  of  reducing  a  combination  to  a  rhyth- 
mical unity  of  expression,  are  more  extensively  employed  in 
German  than  in  the  other  modern  languages;  composition 
especially  is  very  commonly  resorted  to  (see  §  53),  and  the 
frequent  use  of  ellipsis  has  already  been  mentioned  (§  7  *). 

Observation. — Compound  expressions,  like,  to  make  one's  appearance,  to 
make  one's  excuse  or  an  apology,  to  make  one's  escape,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  order  to,  on  account  of,  are  not  conformable  to  the  German  idiom,  which 
requires  unity  of  notions  and  relations  to  be  as  far  as  possible  represented 
by  unity  in  the  form  of  expression  :  all  these  phrases,  therefore,  are  ren- 
dered in  German  by  single  words,  as,  erfcfteinen,  entf$ulJ>igen, 
and  jucjfeicb,  urn,  wegen. 

*  &tnmmatit,  §  17. 
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§  18. 

The  German  language,  together  with  the  ancient  Gothic, 
Norse,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  constitute  the  family  of  the  Teutonic 
(©ermanifdx)  languages;  from  which  the  Swedish,  Danish, 
and  Dutch  languages  also  descend.  The  English,  as  far  as  it 
is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  nearly  related  to  the  Ger- 
man :  we  shall  find,  accordingly,  that  a  great  many  words, 
and  a  still  greater  variety  of  forms  of  derivation  and  inflection, 
as  well  as  of  syntactical  forms,  are  common  to  both  languages. 

The  popular  language  of  the  different  German  provinces 
affords  many  dialects,  which  differ  more  or  less  essentially  one 
from  another,  but  may  all  of  them  be  comprehended  in  the 
general  division  of  the  Upper-German  and  Low-German  dia- 
lects (SDBerteutfcfre  unb  jftiefccrtcutfcfie  -?iunfcart).  The  former 
of  these  is  more  rough  and  hard,  the  latter  more  soft  and  flow- 
ing ;  the  Low-German  also  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  En- 
glish idiom.  At  an  early  period,  however,  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  civilization,  a  language  was  formed  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  Upper-  and  Low-German  dialects,  which  has 
become  the  language  of  the  educated  part  of  the  nation,  and 
is  called  the  High-German  language  (bie  .£)0d)bcutfche  @ptfldie). 
This  High-German  language,  which  differs  from  the  popular 
dialects  of  the  different  German  provinces,  has,  since  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  been  generally  adopted  as  the  only  written 
language  (erofmftfpracfte). 

As  the  High-German  language  originates  from  a  combination 
of  the  Upper-  and  Low-German  dialects,  it  cannot  adopt  any 
words  or  forms  of  expression  which  do  not  exist  in  one  of  these 
dialects.  Whether  words  or  forms  of  expressions,  existing  in 
the  dialects,  be  adopted  in  the  High-German  language,  and 
therefore  considered  as  good  High-German,  or  not,  depends 
entirely  on  the  practice  (vEprachgefcraucb)  °f tne  educated  part 
of  the  nation,  which  is  the  only  authority  referred  to  in  this 
respect  *. 

§  19. 

The  German  nation  has  never  been  subject  to  any  of  those 
political  changes,  which  have  influenced  the  languages  of  the 

*  ©ramtTNUif,  §  19,  2O. 
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other  modern  nations,  some  of  whom  have  adopted  languages 
which  are  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  different 
elements.  Civilization,  however,  being  in  a  great  measure 
received  from  abroad,  and  a  frequent  intercourse  being  kept 
up  with  foreign  nations,  the  German  language  has  adopted 
many  foreign  words,  particularly  the  names  of  foreign  pro- 
ductions of  nature  and  art,  and  terms  employed  in  the  sciences, 
arts,  and  literature,  and  those  relative  to  the  establishments  of 
the  church,  the  law,  and  government. 

Many  foreign  words,  on  being  received  into  the  German 
language,  have  at  the  same  time  undergone  some  alterations 
in  their  form,  in  their  accentuation,  and  even  in  their  signifi- 
cation. 

In  point  of  form,  the  words  adopted  from  the  modern  lan- 
guages are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  taken  from  the  Latin, 
and  from  the  Greek  through  the  medium  of  Latin.  Words 
taken  from  modern  languages  commonly  do  not  alter  their 
form,  and  in  that  case  they  are  in  general  pronounced  in  the 
same  way,  and  for  the  most  part  have  the  same  orthography, 
as  in  the  languages  from  which  they  have  been  taken ;  e.  g.  ©€= 
Hie,  dfyCfaliCV,  ^tner.  In  substantives  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin, 
the  terminations  a,  e,  es,  os,  us,  urn,  are  commonly  dropped, 
as  in  9?atttr,  ^oftrin,  lanital,  ^ralat,  Slbvofat,  *JJbilofopb, 
3)?anbat,  @tatut,  ^JbjecttU.  The  Latin  termination  is,  in  mas- 
culine substantives,  is  also  dropped,  e.  g.  Ifavbinal,  (Singular ; 
but  in  feminine  substantives  it  is  changed  into  e,  e.  g.  $ laffe, 
The  termination  him  is  dropped  in  some,  as  5lbt?et6, 

nl,  and  retained  in  others,  as  @mbiwtl,  2)?intfteriunt. 

Moreover,  the  following  terminations  are  altered  : 
ans     into     ant,  e.g.  &onfoimiU, 

ens  —  em,  —  ©tubent, 

antia  —  anj, 

entia  —  en$, 

itia  —  ifr 

tas  —  tat,  —  .6umanitat. 

io  —  ion,  -  Religion. 

ia  —  ic  or  ci  (ci;)     —  ^bilofopl;ie, 

ensis  —  cnfer,  —  9ltl;enienfer. 
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All  foreign  verbs,  from  whatever  language  they  are  taken, 
assume  the  termination  ircn,  as  rcqttCtt,  fttltttcn.  There  are, 
however,  many  foreign  words  which  liave  been,  admitted  into 
German  at  an  early  period,  and  which,  by  being  constantly 
employed  in  popular  language,  have  been  entirely  assimilated 
in  their  form  to  words  originally  German.  Of  this  description 
are,  .^brper  (corpus],  »J}c6cf  (peuple),  ^UllVCt  (pulvis),  §eilftcr 
(fenestra],  9lbt  (Abbas],  ^tobfl  (prtepositus),  and  many  others, 
which  are  pronounced  and  written  like  words  originally  Ger- 
man. 

The  Germans  usually  do  not,  like  the  English,  assimilate 
the  accentuation  of  foreign  words  to  that  of  their  own  idiom, 
but  leave  them  their  original  accentuation.  Thus  e.  g.  in  Cri- 
<jinal,  Harbin  a  I,  5)tajc|tat,  Sftuofat,  problem,  the  principal 
accent  is  laid  upon  the  last  syllable  ;  and  in  all  foreign  verbs, 
as  flub  ttcn,  fwiven,  it  falls  upon  the  penultimate. 

In  general,  it  is  not  correct  to  employ  foreign  words,  if 
words  originally  German  can  be  found  which  are  equivalent 
to  them,  as  jTattircn,  refujircn,  instead  of  fcbnieictKli?,  ausfcbla^en. 
Many  foreign  words,  however,  have  been  received,  though 
words  equivalent  to  them  existed  in  German  ;  but  such  words 
have  commonly  adopted  a  peculiar  sense,  different  from  their 
original  signification,  as  well  as  from  that  of  their  equivalents 
in  German.  In  this  way,  e.  g.  $Jc6ef  (mob),  'JJrillJ  (son,  brother, 
or  other  relation  of  a  reigning  prince),  Cj^tcr  (officer  in  the 
army),  'JJiUver  (gunpowder,  or  any  artificial  powder),  ^Itber 
(powder  for  the  hair),  33itni|!cr  (minister  of  a  sovereign), 
HtarfcfciVCH  (to  march,  applied  only  to  the  army),  fpajiwt  (to 
take  a  walk),  differ  on  the  one  hand  from  peitple,  prince, 
officier,  pulvis,  poudre,  ministre,  marcher,  spatiari,  and  on  the 
other  from  2>olf,  £urj?,  Beamier,  (?tau6,  £kncr, 


Grammar  teaches  the  value  and  signification  of  notional 
words,  and  of  the  signs  of  relation  (|  1)  ;  and  the  proper  use 
of  both,  according  to  their  respective  signification. 

According  to  this  view,  Grammar  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
—  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Etymology  treats  of  words  by 
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themselves,  of  their  classification,  their  formation,  and  the 
alteration  of  their  forms  by  derivation  and  inflection.  Syntax, 
on  the  other  hand,  treats  of  the  union  of  words  into  sentences 
by  means  of  the  Predicative,  Attributive,  and  Objective  Com- 
binations (§  11,  12,  13,)  in  all  their  different  forms. 


PART  I. 
ETYMOLOGY. 


SECTION  I.— OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  WORDS. 

CHAPTER  I. — Of  Articulate  Sounds. 

§21. 

IN  the  study  of  Grammar,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  various  transformations  of  words,  we  are  obliged  to  de- 
compose all  Words  into  Sounds,  which  accordingly  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  elements  of  the  words*.  The  sounds  of 
speech  are  articulate,  i.  e.  they  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  Organs  of  Speech;  by  which  term  we  understand  the 
mouth,  and  particularly  the  moveable  parts  of  the  mouth,  viz. 
the  Palate,  the  Tongue,  and  the  Lips.  Articulate  sounds  are 
represented  in  writing  by  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  which 
are  nearly  the  same  in  German  as  in  English.  The  letters  of 
the  German  alphabet  and  their  sounds  are  the  following : — 

51     a     a   sounds  like  a  in  father.  §  23. 

$    6     b       ...      as  in  English.  §.  26. 

@     c     c       ...      like  c  in  Cato,  like  ts  in  ivifs.  §  26. 

*S    b     d       ...      as  in  English.  §  26. 

($•    e      e        ...      like  e  in  there,  bed.  §  23. 

$•     f     f        ...      as  in  English. 

©    Q     g       •  ••      like  g  in  God,  give.  §26. 

Jr)     i)     h       ...      as  in  English.      , 

3     i      i        ...      like^Jn^/^,  i^Tln  deer.  §23. 

J     J      j         ...      like  y  in  year,  or   ;<••<//&»•   "L   ¥<••<_<•  ^4. 

R     f     k       ...      as  in  English. 

e   t    i     ...    ditto. 

3)i    m    m      ...      ditto. 

*  Organism,  §  12. 
c2 
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9?  n  ii  sounds  as  in  English. 

0  0  o  ...  like  o  in  rose,  God.  §  23. 

$  p  p  ...  as  in  English. 

Q  q  q  ...  ditto. 

9i  V  r  ...  ditto. 

(5  f$  s  ...  ditto.  §28.    rr    W/O    ^-  • 

%  ss  ...  like  55  in  less. 

X  t  t  ...  as  in  English.                / 

U  It  u  ...  Jike/M  in  bull< and/oo  in  l)ooJc:  §  23. 

2?  t?  v  ...  Vila  f'm  father. 

vH>  W  w  ...  like  v  in  wz'w^,  eww. 

36  V  x  ...  like  a:  in  wax,  box. 

3)  t;  y  ...  like  z.  §23. 

3  ,}  z  ...  like  &  in  wants. 

To  these  we  must  add  the  following  letters,  which  also  ex- 
press simple  sounds : — 

d     a     sounds  like  a  in  shame.  §  24. 

6      o         ...      like  the  French  eu  mjleur.  §  24. 

U      ii        ...      like  the  French  u  in  pur,  chute. 

tf)    th       ...      almost  like  t.  [the  Greek). 

pi)    ph      ...      like./  (occurs  only  in  words  derived  from 

d)    ch       ...      like  the  Scottish  ch  in  loch. 

fdb   sch     ...      like  sh  in  shame. 

The  names  of  the  vowels  are,  as  in  English,  those  of  the 
sounds  which  they  express,  except  ypsilon  for  y.  The  names 
of  consonants  are  also  the  same  as  in  English,  e.  g.  be,  pe,  ka, 
ku,  for  6,  p,  f,  q ;  except  jod  for  j,  ha  for  £,  vau  for  f ,  we  for 
)f,  and  z'&5  for  ,r. 

§22. 

Those  articulate  sounds,  in  the  formation  of  which  the  ac- 
tion of  the  palate,  tongue,  and  the  lips  is  predominant,  assume 
a  distinct  and  specific  character :  they  are  called  Consonants. 
Those  sounds,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  formed  rather  by 
the  voice  passing  through  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  more  or 
less  enlarged  in  different  directions,  than  by  the  action  of  the 
palate,  tongue,  or  lips,  have  a  less  distinct  and  specific  cha- 
racter ;  they  are  called  Vowels.  The  articulation  of  consonants 
is  more  perfect  than  that  of  vowels.  Mute  Consonants  ((Starve 
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Qtonfonantetl),  considered  as  constituents  of  speech,  are  the 
most  perfect  sounds  of  all,  each  of  them  being  the  result  of  a 
distinct  and  peculiar  action  of  its  respective  organ.  The  Semi- 
consonants*  are  also  sounds  modified  by  the  action  of  the 
palate,  tongue,  or  lips,  but  less  perfect  than  mute  consonants. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  intermediate  sounds  between  vowels  and 
mute  consonants,  since  vowels,  e.  g.  i  and  u,  frequently  pass 
into  the  semi-consonants  j  and  lt>.  Mute  and  semi-consonants 
belong  each  of  them  only  to  one  of  the  organs,  the  palate,  the 
tongue,  or  the  lips.  Each  Liquid  Consonant,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  results  from  the  combined  action  of  two  organs;  viz.  r 
and  I  are  formed  by  the  palate  and  tongue,  and  n  and  in  by 
the  tongue  and  lips.  This  constitutes  a  material  difference 
between  the  mute  and  semi-consonants  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  liquid  consonants  on  the  other. 

Articulate  sounds  are  classed,  first,  according  to  the  degree 
of  more  or  less  perfect  articulation,  into  Vowels,  Semi-conso- 
nants, Mute  and  Liquid  Consonants;  and,  secondly,  according 
to  the  organs  by  the  action  of  which  they  are  formed  into 
Palatal,  Lingual,  and  Labial  sounds,  (.^UaHte,  ^IMvjenlaute, 
unb  Cippcnlautc). 

§23. 

Vowels. 

The  sounds  of  vowels  are  not  in  German,  as  in  English, 
materially  altered  by  their  position :  they  generally  remain  the 
same  in  all  situations. 

51,  e.  g.  in  ©c^ant,  S2?ater,  sounds  as  it  does  in  father,  but 
never  as  in  talk  or  shame :  ^,  e-  g-  in  2?if >  fcif>  sounds  like  i 
in  bit  or  ee  in  thee,  and  never  like  /  in  bite  or  in  shirt:  U,  e.  g. 
in  3311$,  $u£,  sounds  like  //  in  rude,  bull,  or  oo  in  book,  but 
never  like  u  in  but,  use,  or  busy :  £,  as  in  9?ofe,  ©Ott,  sounds 
like  o  in  rose,  most,  but  not  as  in  on,  do,  move. 

There  is  some  variety  in  the  pronunciation  of  e,  depending 
upon  the  primary  vowel  from  which  it  depends  f.  If  e  origi- 

*  They  are  in  some  Grammars  improperly  named  Semivowels.   German  Gram- 
marians term  them  (gpiranten.     See  Organism,  §  16.  Qrnmmiittf,  §  29. 

f  The  vowels  t  and  o  are  Secondary  vowels,  i,  a,  and  u  being  the  three  Primary 
vowels,  corresponding  to  the  three  organs,  palate,  tongue,  and  lips ;  e  always  ori- 
ginates from  a  or  u  ;  t  from  i  or  n.  Upon  the  difference  of  primary  and  secondar 
sounds,  see  Qtnmmatif,  §  25,  2C,  27. 
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nates  from  i,  it  has  an  acute  sound  like  the  French  e  ferme  ; 
e,  g.  in  the  first  syllables  of  leben,  $eben,  brec&en,  jte^len, 
lefen,  (to  live,  give,  break,  steal,  read,)  which  were  in  old  Ger- 
man, liban,  $iban,  brifatl,  &c. ;  it  has  the  same  sound  in  the 
prefix  be,  and  in  the  augment  $e,  e.  g.  in  bettWWU,  gelobt. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  e  originates  from  a,  it  has  a  broad  and 
open  sound,  like  the  English  a  in  name,  fate,  e.  g.  in  le$t,  fet'tl 
(last,  far),  .yet^,  @d[)WeV£,  .^etf,  in  the  first  syllable  of  (ffbe, 
(Sjfnte,  and  in  the  termination  of  the  infinitive,  as  $eben,  Icben 
(originally  $iban,  libfln).  When  e  stands  as  an  unaccented 
termination,  as  in  9?ofc,  Ctebe,  ^Jiabc,  it  is  always  pronounced, 
and  not  mute  as  in  the  English  words  fate,  spite,  sense. 

g)  sounds  like  i,  except  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  in  which 
it  has  the  sound  of  the  French  u,  e.  g.  *JH)»;fif,  @t>HtptOttl.  It 
never  has  the  power  of  a  consonant,  as  in  the  English  year, 
young.  Its  use  in  words  originally  German  is  rather  anti- 
quated. 

§24. 

The  letters  d,  0,  ii  are  termed  modified  sounds  (Ultllaute), 
because  they  are  modifications  of  the  vowels  a,  0,  It.  When 
a  primary  derivative  word  (§  2)  which  has  one  of  these  vowels, 
assumes,  either  by  way  of  derivation,  or  in  inflection,  a  termi- 
nation containing  the  vowel  i  or  e ;  the  vowels  a,  0,  and  u  are 
commonly  modified  or  softened,  as  Caft  ldfH$,  Canb  Canter, 
•0om  $imidben,  @o^n  ©bljne,  $ur$  Sfth'cjcr,  $tit  .£tite.  The 
modified  vowel  has  been  retained  in  many  words,  although 
the  termination  e  has  been  dropped,  as  Xljiur  (£lw)>  ©ttitf 
(©ducfe),  ©eftUjf.  I"  a  few  instances,  however,  vowels  have 
assumed  the  sounds  of  a,  ij,  ii,  in  a  way  independent  of  termi- 
nations; e.  g.  in  the  radical  verbs  $fl(m«,  radbcn,  lbfd[Kn, 
lti$en,  trucjeil,  in  which  a,  b,  U  originate  from  i. 

The  sound  of  the  modified  vowel  d  (fctnimat,  fame,  tjatte)  is 
like  that  of  a  in  shame,  came,  and  differs  very  little  from  that 
of  the  broad  and  open  e  (§  23),  which  frequently  has  come  in 
place  of  d,  e.  g.  in  le$t  (latest),  beflet  (from  baj? ),  ©eftfc  (from 
©a$).  The  sound  of  b  (fyoren,  fdbbn)  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  French  eu  \n.Jleur,  jeune.  The  sound  of  ii  (.Qiiten,  .|3itttc) 
is  that  of  the  French  u  injlute,  lutte. 
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When  the  sounds  of  two  vowels  are  combined  into  one 
sound,  both  of  them  being  however  still  heard,  such  com- 
pound sound  is  called  a  Diphthong.  There  are  in  German 
the  following  Diphthongs : — ai,  e.  g.  in  .pain,  2?atfe ;  ail, 
which  is  also  modified  into  ait,  e.  g.  in  ,f)ait3  .fjailfcr,  2)iail3 
2)?aitfe;  ei  (ey)  in  ^eit,  metn,  fetn  (fepn);  and  eit,  e.  g.  in  mu, 
tteit.  The  sound  of  ei  is  the  same  with  that  of  i  in  mine,  spite,- 
that  of  eit  corresponds  with  that  of  oy  in  joy ;  the  sound  of  ai 
is  expressed  in  the  English  affirmation  aye  ,•  and  that  of  ail  is 
the  same  with  ou  in  house,  sound,  an  - 

§25. 

Vowels  are  either  short,  as  in  $all,  $alle,  $ell,  flill,  foil, 
t?bf ft£,  Gutter,  Jpiitte ;  or  long,  as  in  fam,  fame,  enjig,  bir,  ret&, 
9ibtbe,  25lltt,  SBlUtfje.  Diphthongs  are  always  long.  Short 
vowels  always  harden  and  sharpen  the  consonant  which  fol- 
lows, and  if  it  is  a  liquid,  they  frequently  produce  that  change 
of  the  consonant  which  may  be  called  an  augmentation  of  the 
final  consonant  (see  §  29).  The  sharpness  of  the  consonant, 
produced  by  shortening  the  preceding  vowel,  is  marked  in 
writing  by  doubling  the  consonant.  In  this  way  vowels  are 
generally  known  to  be  short  by  the  consonant,  following  being 
either  doubled,  as  in  ^all,  £tnn,  @0tt,  or  augmented,  as  in 
$tflb,  £inb,  ^or6,  ftart.  We  must,  however,  consider  as  ex- 
ceptions from  this  rule,  the  words  .lr)erb,  2?art,  ^fetb,  3)?onb, 
and  some  others,  in  which  a  long  vowel  stands  before  an  aug- 
mented final  consonant,  as  well  as  the  monosyllabic  termina- 
tions of  derivation  or  of  inflection,  and  monosyllabic  relational 
words  (§  1),  which,  having  a  subordinate  accentuation  (§  16), 
neither  sharpen  nor  double  their  final  consonant,  although 
standing  after  a  short  vowel,  as  SBitr^er,  qot^en,  lo&^et,  and 
6tn,  £at,  an,  toil,  nttt,  06,  (jtn.  The  consonant  is  doubled, 
however,  in  the  relational  words  fann,  will,  foil,  wenn,  wann, 
tenn,  bann. 

Long  vowels  do  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  consonant 
following;  they  may  in  general  be  distinguished  by  the  con- 
sonant following  being  neither  doubled  nor  augmented,  as  in 
2?rob,  £06,  ga6,  3?lllt,  fcbbn,  (qitt,  fattl.  Vowels,  however,  are 
often  distinguished  as  long  by  particular  signs  of  length  (X 
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^eidbctt),  i.  e.  letters  which  are  not  pronounced,  but  only 
mark  the  length  of  the  vowel  to  which  they  are  joined.  They 
are:  — 

1.  The  reduplication  of  the  vowels  for  a,  c,  and  o,  as  in  5lal, 

(Saat,  leer,  (gee,  2Voov,  3)toe6  ; 

2.  The  letter  e  for  the  vowel  i,  as  in  |)tet',  3?tCf,  liefr,  2rie6, 

©tiel,  2?iene  ; 

3.  The  letter  i)  for  all  vowels,  as  in  3'af)r,  .£>a(jn,  1M&VCH, 
nmfclen,  nie(;r,  feljr,  @ojw»  Ol;r,  £el;le,  £bl;ler,  9fcl;ve,  .6tt^n, 
(Bttl&l,  Jr)u(jwr,  ©tittle  ;  —  to  the  vowel  i,  however,  this  sign  of 
length  is  applied  only  in  the  pronouns  i(;m,  ifm,  itjncn,  il?r, 


Observation.—  The  augment  of  final  consonants  (e.  g.  in  frdlb,  fcrt, 
25ur$)  must  be  distinguished  from  some  consonants,  especially  t,  fc>,  which 
are  joined  to  final  consonants  as  terminations  of  derivation  or  inflection, 

as  in  ©efrurt,  .Jafctt,  '•Kdojb,  <§emal=be,  lob^t,  fcb-tc,  gcw  cfm=t,  and  in  which 

the  vowels  are  long.  By  the  final  consonant  (^lur(aut)  of  words,  we  gene- 
rally, and  unless  the  contrary  be  explicitly  stated,  mean  the  last  consonant 
of  roots  or  primary  derivatives,  and  not  that  of  the  termination,  which  the 
word  may  have  assumed  in  consequence  of  derivation  or  of  inflection. 

$  26. 
Consonants. 

By  Mute  Consonants  we  understand  the  Palatal  $,  f,  db  ; 
the  Lingual  b,  t,  t()  ;  and  the  Labial  6,  p,  f  (f).  We  distin- 
guish them  moreover  into  Tenues  f,  t,  p,  Mediae  q,  b,  6,  and 
Aspirates  db»  tfy,  f  (»).  The  hissing  sounds  f#  (£)  and  3  are 
secondary  sounds  to  the  tenuis  t.  The  tenues  f,  t,  f,  and  the 
aspirate  f  have  the  same  sounds  in  German  as  in  English. 
The  sound  of  f  ,  which  is  employed  only  as  an  initial  letter, 
does  not  differ  from  that  off.  Instead  of  the  tenuis  p  of  the 
English  and  Low-German  idioms  (path,  pipe,  pound},  the 
Upper-German  dialect  frequently  employs  an  aspirate  pf 
(^fab,  ^Jfeife,  (pfuiltO,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  High- 
German  language. 

The  sound  of  the  aspirate  tf)  is  different  from  that  of  the 
English  th}  it  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  t;  as  in  Jl;or, 
tot^,  9?0tl).  There  is  in  English  no  sound  similar  to  that  of 
the  aspirate  db,  but  it  entirely  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
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Scottish  and  Irish  ch  and  gh  in  loch  or  lough  (lake),  laigh 
(low).  When,  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  db  stands  as  initial 
before  a,  C,  it,  or  before  a  consonant,  as  in  dljev,  (£(?riff,  @f)ro= 
ntf,  it  is  sounded  like  f.  It  has,  however,  retained  its  natural 
sound  in  @fyao3.  In  words  originally  German,  d)  is  sounded 
like  f  only  when  it  stands  before  f  (?),  as  in  2i»acb«,  U'adbKlT, 
Dcb»>  Dcbfcil  (like  wax,  oxeii) ;  provided  that  the  f  does  not  be- 
long to  a  termination,  or  to  another  part  of  a  compound,  as 
in  roacfcfam,  9iacM~ud)t,  nadb=fe(?en>  2>adM  (2?ud[>c5). 

The  mediae  b  and  6  in  general  have  the  same  sounds  as  in 
English,  as  in  betn,  ^ern,  $ot>cn,  59etn,  2?er#,  Ctefcc,  #c6en ;  # 
is  pronounced  like  the  English  g  in  give,  God,  good,  but  never 
like  that  letter  in  genius,  gesture. 

The  three  mediae  b,  6,  3,  when  employed  as  final  sounds, 
and  not  followed  by  any  vowel,  are  considerably  hardened, 
so  as  to  approach  to  the  corresponding  tenues :  in  .001  b,  Ceib, 
the  media  is  nearly  pronounced  as  in  heart,  bite ;  in  (?o6,  £ic6, 
as  in  hope,  leap  :  the  same  change  takes  place  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  final  cj :  the  Lower-Saxon  dialect  even  aspirates 
its  sound,  so  as  to  make  it  similar  to  that  of  cf).  After  the 
liquid  n,  however,  the  Q  is  never  hardened,  but  always  pro- 
nounced as  in  the  English  words  thing,  sing,  singer  (not  as  in 
linger) :  thus,  X'mg,  ©cfan#,  (5ii",^r- 

The  hissing  sounds  £  and  j,  being  modifications  of  the 
tennis  t,  are  commonly  employed  in  German  words  where  t 
occurs  in  the  corresponding  English  words ;  e.  g.  $lt£,  foot ; 
?,  great;  6ci0Cll,  bite;  fcfrefjcn,  shoot;  $tt,  to;  }ajjm,  tame  ; 
toll;  ^a$C,  cat.  When  the  £,  which  never  is  initial, 
stands  after  a  long  vowel,  as  in  JVCi£,  3tfaf?,  ffojjen,  it  sounds 
like  c  in  mice,  truce  ;  after  a  short  vowel,  as  in  3up,  J^ug,  9icp, 
it  is  pronounced  like  ss  in  kiss,  loss,  less.  The  sound  of  5,  e.  g. 
in  @d;itr$C,  2lu$,  is  like  that  of  ts  in  shirts,  wits.  (£  is  pro- 
nounced exactly  like  J  before  c,  i,  fl,  and  it,  ci,  Ctt,  ait,  and  like 
f  before  0,  C,  II,  and  ail:  it  does  not  occur  in  words  originally 
German,  except  in  the  formation  of  d)  and  cf. 

3b  occurs  only  in  foreign  words,  and  in  the  German  words 

t,  .0e,TC,  9h;re.  Its  sound  is  a  compound  of  f  and  f,  and  it 
is  never  pronounced  soft  as  is  done  when  it  stands  as  an 
initial  in  English. 
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IN  GERMAN. 

en,  ©ddje,  flllfeen,  (5ict)C,  tt>a« 
d;en. 

3.    gu,  JC&n,  %'dbte,  %($(. 
£.  beitfen,  t»ei£,  fc&mei^cn, 

3.    f?$en,  2Big,  &a$e,  flirj. 

pf.^fuilb,  $fa£>,  }Jfa&(, 

f.    fdbtofett,  tief,  fcoffetl, 

t.    Xaube,  trinft'll,  treiben,  taub. 

tfc.  tbun,  Xfreil,  Xfriir,  n)euer. 

t.   Taut,  25raut,  25fut,  reiten. 

f.    ficfen,  ^trfd)e,  failCn. 
$.  2}nicb,  rctC&en, 


Observation.  —  There  are  fixed  laws  in  the  change  of  mute  consonants,  by 
which  German  words  differ  from  corresponding  words  in  English  (§  1  8),  as 
appears  from  the  following  comparison  :  — 

IN  ENGLISH. 
k  final,  break,    sake,    seek,  oak, 

awake. 

t    initial,  to,  ten,  tear,  toe. 
-final,  bite,  white,  smite,  shoot. 

sit,  wit,  cat,  short. 
p    initial,  pound,  path,  pole,  pool. 

-  final,    sleep,  deep,  hope,  ape. 
d    initial,  dove,  drink,  drive,  deaf. 

do,  deal,  door,  dear. 

-  final,  loud,  bride,  blood,  ride. 

ch  initial,  choose,  cherry,  chew. 

—  final,    breach,  reach,  rich. 

th  initial,  think,  thorn,  thief,  though.    t>.    benfcil,  2)OV11,  StCb, 

—  final,    father,  mother,  weather.      t.    S2?atcr,  SDtUttCf,  2BcttCr. 
--      brother,  fathom,  feather,      b.    25nibcr,  $at>en,  ^Cber. 

f    mi/ia/.  four,  full,  fowl,  father.          ».    UJCV,  Mil,  2?egd,  2?ater. 

-  /?ia/.   deaf,  life,  wife,  staff,  loaf.    fr.  taub,  Icben,  2Beib,@tab,  Catb. 
gh  final,    laugh,  high,  light,  right.        $.  IrtC^en,  |)DC^,  I?id;t,  9vecf)t. 

v  ^waA    have,  shave,  love,  dove.      l\   {>abcn,  fcjjaben,  litben,  Xaube. 

§  27. 

Mute  consonants,  standing  after  short  vowels,  are  generally 
hardened  ;  and  this  hardness  is  expressed  in  writing  by  doubling 
the  letter:  as  in  Bitten,  ffott,  fdblaff,  Jtfib'OCV,  which  differ  from 
bietCll,  (gtaat,  @d;laf,  Wicbet.  However,  we  always  write  if  in- 
stead of  ff,  $  instead  of$,  and  ffinstead  of  $$  ;  e.  g.  OlOCf,  ©tCCf, 
^5u$,  ^tt$C,  95tflc,  Stitfjen,  9?it|Te:  f,  if  not  followed  by  a  vowel 
(an  anomaly  of  orthography),  is  not  doubled  at  all  ;  e.  g.  2?tjj, 
^liff,  SWttf  ,  97it^dbcn.  The  aspirate  d;  is  never  doubled  (after 
short  vowels)  ;  e.  g.  @ad>',  fladb,  @ticb- 

When  a  lo.ng  vowel,  standing  before  a  media,  is  shortened 
by  derivation  or  inflection,  the  media  is  frequently  changed 
into  a  tenuis  ;  as  in  fTte^cn,  flticf,  Icibcil,  litt,  fici?Cii,  fott.  When, 
at  the  same  time,  the  tenuis  t  is  added  to  the  media  as  a 
termination,  the  media  is  commonly  changed  into  the  corre- 
sponding aspirate  ;  as  in  @dblad)t,  £ltdbt,  3)?ad;t,  tttoc|)tc,  from 
fcfolcujen,  bie^cn,  mb.aen  ;  and  @ift,  ©dwft,  Irtft,  from  ^e6en, 
fd[)tei6cn,  tvci6cn.  In  the  same  way  the  semi-consonant  ^  is 
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frequently  changed  into  the  aspirate  mute  db  ;  as  in 
©tit,  ©efcbicbte,  from  fftt&cn,  fd;en, 


§  28. 

The  semi-consonants  |),  j,  f,  are  the  same  with  their  corre- 
sponding semi-consonants  in  English  ;  that  is  to  say,  \)  in  fya-. 
fan,  .(pant1,  with  h  in  have,  hand  ;  j  in  j'abt,  juilg,  J0d),  with 
^  in  j/ear,  young,  yoke.  The  sound  of  f  between  two  vowels 
(D?afe,  JKofe)  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  s  in  nose,  rose. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  initial  f  (@el)li,  v^cclc)  is  also  soft  ; 
almost  as  much  as  that  of  the  English  z  in  zone,  zeal.  In  the 
Upper-German  dialect,  however,  this  initial  f  sounds  very 
nearly  as  hard  as  in  English.  The  sound  of  the  final  y,  which 
is  always  written  «,  is  less  soft,  and  differs  little  from  that  of 
$  ;  as  in  33?OUs,  (?i£,  @ra?,  ©lav,  like  mouse,  ice,  grass,  glass. 

The  compound  character  of  fdj  denotes  that  modification 
of  the  semi-consonant  f  which  is  in  English  expressed  by  sh; 
as  in  @cbam,  fchdlKn,  fcheil,  rafd;,  'Sleifcb,  like  shame,  shine,  shy, 
rash,Jlesh.  Before  initial  liquid  sounds,  and  before  the  initial 
IV,  it  stands  in  the  room  of  the  English  s,  but  is  also  sounded 
like  sh  ;  as  in  fcfwtal,  Sdniecf  c,  fcMafen,  Kbttwnmen  (small,  snake, 
sleep,  swim).  The  sound  of  the  semi-consonant  tt»,  e.  g.  in 
2&in,  2Perf',  SSftrf,  timber,  is  not  that  of  the.  English  TO,  but 
agrees  exactly  with  that  of  v  in  line,  vice. 

Observation.  —  Semi-consonants  ar&  far  more  mutable  than  other  con- 
sonants. They  are  frequently  exchanged  one  for  another,  as  in  «/*•*£,  «A;, 
i|,  compared  with  super,  sal,  sex  ;  or  changed  into  mute  consonants,  as  in 
live,  give,  strive,  febcn,  few  (ju&e),  compared  with  life,  gift,  jtrefren,  ©icfct, 
and  (in  the  Norse  language)  Gydingr.  The  same  words  frequently  have 
semi-consonants  in  one  language,  and  are  without  them  in  another  ;  as  in 
yoke,  year,  word,  wonder,  ^DudXt",  habcre,  compared  with  the  Xorse  ok,  at; 
ord,  under,  okr,  and  with  avoir  ;  and  earth,  earl,  melt,  compared  with  the 
Norse  Jord,Jarl,  and  with  fcfetneljen. 

§  29. 

The  liquid  consonants  f,  t,  11,  ill,  have  the  same  sounds  as 
in  English.  After  a  short  vowel,  their  sounds  become  harder  ; 
and  in  written  language  they  are  doubled  ;  as  in  9?att,  Jail, 

©tarnm. 
It  is  peculiar  to  liquid  sounds  to  combine  with  other  con- 
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sonants,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  only  one  sound.  Their 
sounds  being  naturally  softer  and  weaker  than  those  of  mute 
consonants,  we  find  that  in  all  languages  there  is  a  particular 
disposition  to  augment  them,  i.e.  to  make  their  sounds  stronger 
by  combining  them  with  that  of  another  consonant.  If  this 
modification  is  applied  to  initial  liquid  sounds,  we  term  it 
Initial  Augmentation  (£fcrfftiffttltg  bc»  ^Initiates);  whilst,  if  ap- 
plied to  final  ones,  we  call  it  Final  Augmentation  (2?C?f?drhin$  be$ 
3lll£lcuitc3).  The  consonant  itself,  thus  combined  with  a  liquid, 
may  be  called  the  Augment,  either  initial  orjinal.  The  initial 
augment,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  stands  before 
its  corresponding  liquid ;  the  final  augment,  on  the  contrary, 
joined  to  the  end  of  the  word,  follows  the  liquid  with  which  it 
is  combined. 

On  comparing  the  different  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
it  appears  that  initial  augmentation  is  primitively  effected  by 
semi-consonants;    as  in   the   Anglo-Saxon   hliman,   to  lean; 
hlaban,  to  load;  hleapan,  to  leap;    hjwig,  ring*;  ppace  (Ofadbc): 
and  in  the   English   viring  (rm$e«) ;   sneeze,   (ntC^en) ;   snow 
(Lat.  nix].     As,  however,  semi-consonants  are  easily  changed 
into  mute  consonants  (§  28.  Observation],  these  sounds  also 
are  now  frequently  met  with  as  initial  augments  ;  as  in  ffftgett 
(rogo);  flletten,  to  slide;  fctedben,  flacjeii:  and  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  almost  all  mute  consonants  and  semi-consonants 
standing  before  an  initial  liquid  sound  are  of  this  description. 
The  semi-consonant  f  may,  like  a  liquid  one,  be  easily  com- 
bined with  mute  sounds :  it  is  found  accordingly  as  an  initial 
augment  even  before  mute  consonants;  as  in  starve  (batbcn); 
ftlimm  (dumb);  in  the  Latin  stannum  (tin);  and  the  Italian 
scorza  (Lat.  cortex),  stivali,  Germ.  @ttcfcl  (Lat.  tibialia].    The 
initial  augment  is  often  enlarged   into  a  syllable;  as  in  the 
French  fcsprit  (spirit),  fcspion  (spy).     In  the  same  way,  in 
German,  the  initial  augment  frequently  appears  in  the  form 
of  the  syllable  fle;  as  in  @efail$,  song;  ©efimb,  sound;  @e= 
WinnCH,  to  win ;  which,  like  other  initial  augments,  does  not 
by  itself  modify  the  signification  of  words,  but  is  now  em- 
ployed in  particular  instances  as  a  sign  of  derivation  as  well  as 
of  inflection;  as  in  ©cBifflC,  ©cjlint,  $dic6ct,  cjC&tmbcn.    When, 
in  German  grammar  the  term  Augment  is  made  use  of,  it 
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generally  applies  in   a  particular  manner  to  this  syliabical 
augment  Q(. 

The  final  augment  also  is  very  mutable,  as  appears  from 
comparing  dunm,  lam's,  sa/T,  marrow,  sorrow,  with  tuitirn, 
Ciumit,  the  Latin  sal,  and  !>iarf,  ©or$e.  In  German  the  final 
augment  is  always  a  mute  consonant,  and  commonly  stands 
after  a  liquid  consonant  following  a  short  vowel ;  as  in  b\irt, 
&afr,  3?anfr,  .$ant,  far*},  ftarf,  £or6,  -oanf.  In  a  few  words, 
however,  t  stands  as  a  final  augment  after  an  aspirate  con- 
sonant ;  as  in  rccfjt,  fcfrlecht,  eft,  vEraft. 

Observation. — An  acquaintance  with  these  laws  of  initial  and  final  aug- 
mentation is  necessary,  not  only  in  order  to  understand  the  etymological 
affinity  of  words,  but  also  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
different  forms  of  derivation  and  inflection. 

§  30. 

Euphony  (;fi>pi?ttaut)  results  from  a  just  proportion  of  the 
different  kinds  of  sounds,  consonants  and  vowels,  mute  and 
liquid  consonants,  &c.  in  the  words  of  a  language.  Words  in 
which  sounds  of  the  same  description,  e.g.  vowels,  or  liquids, 
or  mute  consonants,  are  accumulated,  do  not  sound  well, — 
they  are  not  euphonic.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  all 
words,  when  first  formed,  are  euphonic;  but  the  modern 
German  language  is  less  euphonic  than  the  ancient,  because 
euphony  has  been  in  a  great  measure  sacrificed  to  eurythmy 
(§  17),  or  the  just  proportion  of  accented  and  unaccented  syl- 
lables. We  have  seen,  that  in  order  to  produce  eurythmy, 
two  or  more  syllables  and  even  words  are  contracted  into  one. 
By  such  contractions,  sounds  of  the  same  kind  are  frequently 
brought  together,  and  euphony  is  impaired  or  destroyed :  thus 
S2>tbclarc  has  been  converted  into  #icMer,  fiddler ;  ^Ittfairaurtfji 
into  ^IntWort,  answer;  and  we  say  licBte  (Ik&ete),  fpriofrt  (ijmd)Ct). 
Moreover,  euphony  often  suffers  by  terminations  of  derivation 
and  inflection,  as  well  as  by  the  composition  of  words ;  the 
final  sound  of  a  stem,  or  of  one  component,  not  forming  a 
euphonic  combination  with  the  initial  sound  of  a  termination, 
or  of  another  component ;  e.  g.  acbtBar,  banffcar,  Xragfyeit, 
•fjeobtjfopf,  ^ie&fcctn.  This  inconvenience,  however,  is  fre- 
quently corrected,  partly  by  throwing  out  sounds,  partly  by 
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introducing  new  sounds.  Thus  when  two  vowels  stand  to- 
gether, as  in  tfylieil,  wl)Ct,  ftefcet,  freuet,  the  vowel  of  the  termi- 
nation is  omitted  ;  as  in  t&tm,  tul)t,  jiel;t,  fvcilt.  When  two 
mute  consonants  meet,  a  liquid  or  the  semi-consonant  3  is 
commonly  inserted  between  them;  as  in  .JCJetfkeWJeeve, 
cn=6attm,  .f)odb$eit=&taq,  instead  of  .fxibfceeve,  2M'&aum, 
^eittcuj:  and  if  two  liquid  sounds,  or  a  liquid  and  a  semi- 
consonant,  stand  together,  the  mute  t  is  inserted  frequently  ;  as 
in  et#en-t=tic(),  rK«tten=t=ltclb,  n?efen;Mick,  tt>bdben=t=lidb,  mem-ct- 
n?e^en,  beimet^alfcen.  The  signs  el,  en,  $,  t,  et,  inserted  in  this 
way,  are  termed  Euphonic  Signs.  The  contractions  of  the 
terminations  of  inflection  et  and  e$,  which  frequently  take 
place  for  the  sake  of  eurythmy,  as  in  lacfrt,  benft,  $i6t,  $eliefct, 
2?or$tl<3$,  9lllfan3$,  is  in  general  not  admissible  when  the  final 
sound  of  the  stem  is  a  lingual  sound  ;  as  in  leib^et,  f  eiteet, 
ct, 


Observation.  —  The  well-educated  part  of  the  German  nation,  although 
they  do  not  speak  the  popular  dialect,  but  the  High-German  language 
(§  1  8),  still  retain  the  general  character  of  the  pronunciation  peculiar  to 
the  province  which  they  inhabit.  And  as  in  the  absence  of  a  common  capi- 
tal town,  or  of  authority  such  as  is  derived  from  an  academy,  no  one 
province  is  entitled  to  legislate  for  the  others,  the  pronunciation  of  some 
German  letters  and  words  still  remains  open  for  discussion.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  initial  f,  which  in  the  South  of  Germany  is  pronounced 
as  in  English,  whilst  in  the  North  its  sound  approaches  to  that  of  the 
English  z  ;  and  the  final  $,  which  by  some  is  pronounced  not  unlike  &),  by 
others  like  f. 

Foreigners  ought  carefully  to  avoid,  however,  such  pronunciations  as 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  improper.  Such  are,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  initial  g  like  j  or  the  English  y  (Prussia),  or  like  d)  (Westphalia); 
that  of  fc&  like  two  separate  sounds,  f=$  (Westphalia);  that  of  the  initial 
fr  and  b,  like  p  and  t  j  of  U,  like  i  ;  CU,  like  et  ;  0,  like  C  ;  and  of  fp  and  |r, 
like  frijp  and  fdjt  ;  all  of  which  are  very  commonly  met  with  in  the  South 
of  Germany. 
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CHAPTER  II.  —  Of  Roots  and  Primary  Derivatives. 

§  31. 

Hoots. 

IN  German,  as  in  other  Teutonic  languages  (§  18),  those  verbs 
which  now  have,  or  formerly  had,  the  ancient  form  of  conju- 
gation, i.  e.  that  form  of  conjugation  in  which  the  radical 
vowel  is  changed,  —  as  fcinfren,  to  bind,  Imp.  6anb,  Part.  $e= 
fcimten  ;  trinfen,  to  drink,  Imp.  tranf,  Part,  getrtnifen  ;  fcredxn, 
to  break,  Imp.  brad).  Part.  gefcvecfrcn,  —  are  Radical  verbs  ;  and 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  roots  from  which  all  other  no- 
tional words  are  derived  (§  2).  Those  radical  verbs,  which 
in  a  later  period  have  assumed  the  modern  form,  i.  e.  that 
form  of  conjugation  in  which  the  vowel  is  not  changed,—  as 
tecf  en,  to  cover,  Imp.  fcecfte,  Part.  #etecf  t  ;  tauten,  to  sound, 
Imp.  taittCte,  Part,  jjetoutct,—  are  known  to  be  roots  by  the 
primary  derivatives  formed  from  them  ;  as,  ^acf1,  roof;  Ctet*, 
song. 

The  signification  of  radical  verbs  is  generally  less  definite 
than  that  of  derivative  verbs.  It  appears  that  they  were  all 
primitively  intransitive,  and  the  most  part  of  them  still  are  in- 
transitive. But  many  of  them,  as  fasten,  tteiben,  fofcie§en, 
fdbnteljen,  fciegen,  Bremen,  in  the  same  way  as  the  English  to 
movej  to  drive,  to  shoot,  to  melt,  to  bend,  to  break,  are  now  used 
both  intransitively  and  transitively.  In  some  of  them,  as  fiec^cn, 
fcfrntecfen,  in  the  same  way  as  in  to  smell,  to  taste,  even  active 
and  passive  signification  is  not  distinguished. 

Observation.—  By  the  term  Boot  we  understand,  not  the  inflected  radical 
verb,  as,  fritlfren,  frredKn,  but  the  word  without  any  termination,  as  frinb, 


§  32. 

Primary  Derivatives  (©ta'mmc)  are  formed  from  radical 
verbs,  by  a  change  of  the  radical  vowel  (Ablaut),  similar  to 
that  by  which  the  imperfect  tense  and  the  past  participle  of 
the  same  verbs  are  made.  Thus  $?anfr,  band  ;  ^tinf  ,  bond  ; 
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speech;  £>pwcb,  sentence;  are  derived  from  the 
verbs  binben  (Oanb,  cjebunben),  fpredben  (fprach,  >]cfprcd;cn).  The 
vowels  of  primary  derivatives  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same 
with  those  of  the  imperfect  tense  or  past  participle  of  the  radi- 
cal verbs.  This  law,  however,  is  not  universal,  vowels  being 
the  most  mutable  of  all  sounds  (§  23).  In  many  primary  de- 
rivatives, as  (gcbein,  shine  ;  $rct£,  praise  ;  flletdb,  like  ;  bleidfr, 
pale  ;  from  fcftttnen,  preifen,  gleidben,  Bleicbcn,  —  and  especially 
in  most  of  those  formed  from  verbs  in  which  the  radical  vowel 
a  is  not  changed  in  the  participle,  as  $all,  fall;  JQalt,  hold; 
$»anq,  fang  ;  ©d;lcu),  blow  ;  from  fallen,  tyalten,  fanqen,  fchlcu 
.gen,  —  the  vowel  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  radical  verb. 
All  primary  derivatives  are  either  substantives  or  adjectives  : 
and  of  primary  substantives  there  are  two  forms,  —  the  Ancient 
form  (TOautSforni),  and  the  Middle  form  (3)iittclfomt). 

All  substantives  and  adjectives  being  derived  from  verbs, 
we  find  in  all  substantives  and  adjectives  the  notion  of  a  verb 
modified  in  one  way  or  another  by  derivation  (§  2).  Many 
of  them  have  retained  so  entirely  the  notion  of  the  verbs  from 
which  they  are  made,  as  still  to  admit  of  an  objective  relation, 
and  to  govern  cases  and  prepositions.  We  say,  e.  g.  ^ttfdbt 
t»OV  bcm  Xobe,  fear  of  death;  ^wft  nad)  2Babtl)Ctt,  thirst  for 

truth;  ©ebanfe  an  ben  Sob,  thought  of  death;  ctn^ebenf  ber 

2Bavmm(g,  remembering  the  warning;  taitcjlidb  JU  cinem  ©tanbe, 
fit  for  a  profession  ;  because  we  say,  VOt  (?ttt>a$  fiircfrteil,  naclj 

burften,  an  (£tn>a3  benfen,  etner  (gad^e.gebenfen,  311 

tauten.   (See  §  174.)     Substantives  and  adjectives  of 
this  description  are  termed  Verbal  Substantives  and  Verbal 

Adjectives. 

§  33. 

Primary  Substantives. 

The  Primary  Substantives  of  the  ancient  form  are  produced 
by  merely  changing  the  radical  vowel  of  the  verb,  and  they 
commonly  have  no  termination  ;  e.  g.  $111$,  flight  ;  @dbla$, 
blow  ;  3u$j  march  ;  ©ptlldb,  sentence  ;  ©djnitt,  cut  ;  Xtltnf, 
drinking  ;  Xvanf,  drink.  Some  of  them,  however,  have  as- 
sumed one  of  the  terminations  ef,  el,  Cn;  as,  3)?effer,  knife  ; 
r,  weather  ;  &ttmmcr,  sorrow  ;  (gcfrcnfcl,  leg  ;  @ipfel}  top; 
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,  bit  ;  ©flftai,  garden  *.  Many  substantives  of  this  form 
have  also  assumed  the  augment  qc  (§  29)  ;  e.  g.  @efan$,  song; 
•@c6ct,  command  ;  @efc£,  law  ;  @C'"db«iacf,  taste  ;  (Scrtldb,  smell: 
or  have  retained  the  augment  of  the  radical  verb  ;  e.  g.  ©ClfiUtt, 
gain  ;  @emt£,  enjoyment  ;  from  >]CtViimcn,  flCllklSCn. 

The  signification  of  substantives  belonging  to  this  form  is, 
in  general,  more  indefinite  than  that  of  secondary  deriva- 
tives. They  imply,  first,  the  concrete  notion  of  an  active  sub- 
ject; e.  g.  iBanb,  tie  ;  @4wiltcf,  ornament  ;  J-lu^,  river;  Qafa 
roof;  v^cblofj,  lock  ;  .put,  hat  ;  viz.  that  which  binds,  adorns, 
JUncs,  covers,  &c.  :^-or,  secondly,  the  concrete  notion  of  that 
which  is  done  or  made  ;  e.  g.  2?iui(N  bundle  ;  Smnf,  drink  ; 
*8prucf>,  sentence;  @ra£>,  grave;  2!>erf,  work;  viz.  that  which 
is  bound,  drunk,  spoken,  &c.  :  —  or,  thirdly,  the  abstract  notion 
of  an  action;  e.g.  &d)ill$,  close;  'Zntttf,  drinking;  £ouf,  course; 
5\tli,  fall;  Diitt,  ride;  #liy,  flight.  Some  of  them  are  em- 
ployed either  in  both  of  the  concrete  significations,  or  in  the 
abstract  and  in  one  of  the  concrete  significations,  or  in  all 
the  three  ;  e.  g.  ^aittf,  fangs,  catch,  and  catching  ;  2?ru4t, 
breaking  and  crack  ;  v^cfclljj,  shoot  (of  a  tree),  charge  of  gun- 
powder, and  shooting  ;  2?tanb,  brand,  and  burning. 

§  34-. 

In  primary  substantives  of  the  middle  form  the  radical  vowel 
of  the  verb  is  also  changed,  but  they  have  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  terminations  t,  t  (te,  to),  ft  or  e.  The  terminations  t,  fr, 
jf,  stand  for  the  most  part  after  a  final  vowel  or  liquid  conso- 
nant, and  e  after  a  final  mute  consonant  ;  e.  g.  in  (^aat,  seed  ; 
1\)M,  deed  ;  ©lltt,  glow  ;  3?autc,  building  ;  §abrt,  ride  ;  95iircc, 
burden  ;  Dilute,  knowledge  ;  3ictN,  ornament  ;  ©unft,  favour; 
25ittC,  request  ;  gpradbc,  language  ;  CautC,  lute;  -JSacJK,  watch  ; 
(Scheite,  sheath.  When  t  stands  after  q  or  6,  following  a  short 
vowel,  these  mediae  are  changed  into  the  corresponding  aspi- 
rate sounds  ;  e.  g.  in  vgchlacfct,  ^llicfct,  ©tcbt,  2?ucfrt,  and  @tft, 
ift,  @mft  (§  27).  In  some  substantives  of  this  form,  the 


*  These  terminations,  er,  tf,  en,  differ  from  affixes  of  secondary  derivatives  (§  36) 
in  having  no  influence  on  the  signification  of  the  words  to  which  they  are  added, 
and  which  are  therefore,  although  apparently  exceptions,  classed  with  primary  de- 
rivatives.— See  £r.;jan.  §  36.  (Stamm.  §  35. 
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termination  e,  which  belonged  to  them  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  language,  has  been  dropped  ;  e.  g.  in  @dE)W,  shearing  ; 
(gdbflr,  ploughshare;  2Ba  1)1,  choice;  (gdbam,  shame;  .f>ut,  guard. 
Of  the  substantives  of  the  middle  form,  only  the  following  have 
the  augment  Qt  (§  29)  :  viz.  ©e&avte,  gesture  ;  ©e&ittyr,  duty  ; 
©efcwt,  birth  ;  ©efcuft,  patience  ;  ©efaljr,  danger  ;  ©efcfoidbte, 
history  ;  ©efobttwlfl,  tumour  ;  ©C)Mt,  shape  ;  ©ettwlt,  force  ; 
©Civa^r,  security. 

Primary  substantives  of  the  middle  form,  in  the  same  way 
as  those  of  the  ancient  (§33),  imply  1st,  the  concrete  notions 
of  an  active  subject,  as  @d[)lan$e,  snake;  @c|)€llc,  bell; 
2)?iifyle,  mill  :  or,  2dly,  of  that  which  is  done  or  made  ;  as, 
2>UCbt,  bay;  @a6e,  gift;  @tfwft,  writ;  ©w&e,  pit:  or,  3dly, 
the  abstract  notion  of  an  action  ;  as,  Xtyat,  deed  ;  $llldbt,  flight  ; 
e,  repentance  ;  2?wnff,  burning  ;  .£unf?,  art. 


Observation.  —  The  substantives  3ici'itt,  ornament;  A)eittl(U,  home;  f>e'iVAt, 
marriage;  $lrmut,  poverty  ;  and  ^(einob,  a  precious  thing,  jewel,  —  in  which 
at,  lit,  ob,  stand  instead  of  t,  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
middle  form. 

Primary  Adjectives. 

§35. 

Primary  Adjectives  are  generally  formed  from  roots  in  the 
same  way  as  the  primary  substantives  of  the  ancient  form  (§  33)  ; 
e.  g.  foblailf,  slender  ;  fliicf,  fledged  ;  fc[)b«,  beautiful  ;  tirf,  thick; 
rcadk  awake  :  laitt,  loud  ;  $kid?,  like  ;  from  fcblin$en,  fTie.gen, 
fdfwnen,  bet^cii,  wacbcn,  lattten,  ^tcicfjen.  Some  of  them  have 

also,  like  primary  substantives,  assumed  the  terminations  er, 
€l,  en  ($33);  e.g.  6tttCl',  bitter;  ettcl,  vain;  efcen,  even:  whilst 
others  have  taken  the  termination  e  or  t;  e.  g.  jfren$e,  severe; 
fdMtdbt,  plain;  tedbt,  right;  fanft,  soft.  —  Primary  adjectives 
alone  are  employed  as  adjective-substantives  (§  7)  ;  e.  g.  29o$e, 
messenger  ;  ^na£»C,  boy  ;  (gr6e,  heir  ;  ©c|)iilfe,  assistant  ;  0?ecj)t, 
law  ;  UeBet,  evil  ;  ®Ctf,  9?0t^5  the  white  or  red  colour.  Only 
3)?enfcb  (3Wan«4fdb),  man,  and  §tirjt  (3?orbcr|ie,  first),  prince, 
are  employed  in  the  same  way,  though  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  secondary  adjectives. 
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CHAPTER  III. — Of  Secondary  Derivatives. 

§36. 

SECONDARY  Derivatives  are  generally  formed  from  primary 
derivatives  by  means  of  affixes,  i.e.  terminations  of  derivation; 
e. g. @ct)lo|f-Ct,  locksmith;  mdehMcj,  mighty;  3?iinb-n$,  alliance; 
from  @cblof?,  3)?ac()t,  93mti.  Those  which  are  immediately 
formed  from  radical  verbs,  e.  g.  ©ptccfcer,  speaker ;  .Renteer, 
connoisseur ;  (Su?;W1£,  session ;  t>enf  :&ar,  conceivable ;  are  less 
frequent  in  German  than  in  English,  and  seem  to  be  of  recent 
introduction.  Affixes  are  either  primitively  signs  of  deriva- 
tion, e.  g.  c,  en,  er,  ig,  icfrt,  tfcb,  in,  nip,  licfr,  ling,  tcin,  cfren,  fal, 
fel,  fjett ;  or  they  are  originally  notional  words,  which,  like  the 
English  full  and  like,  in  lawful,  warlike,  have  assumed  the 
signification  of  affixes ;  e.  g.  fcfoaft,  tblittt,  lei,  f)aft,  6ar,  fam. 
In  secondary  derivatives,  formed  by  the  affixes  c,  Of,  tg,  ifefr, 
in,  nif,  lick  ling,  lein  (el),  cfren,  fel,  the  vowel  of  the  primary 
derivative,  if  a,  o,  or  u,  is  commonly  modified  (§  24) ;  e.  g.  in 
©lite,  goodness ;  SBiit^er,  citizen ;  tttadbttfl,  mighty ;  ^anTifcfr, 
quarrelsome ;  from  gut,  2?IU*$,  vO?ad)t,  %&nt  Upon  the  whole, 
it  is  not  conformable  to  the  German  idiom,  to  employ  a  se- 
condary derivative  in  order  to  form  a  new  derivative  by 
means  of  another  affix.  Some  words,  however,  are  formed 
in  this  way ;  e.  g.  ©efebicf:licb=feit,  ability ;  ISUut^Feit,  dig- 
nity; 3?ejtanb:t(J-fett,  constancy;  ©entacfclicfcf eit,  conveniency : 
their  notions  differ  only  by  nice  shades  of  signification  from 
those  of  the  primary  derivatives,  ©efcbicf,  SQ&irfce,  29effant»,  @e= 
mad).  They  are  spurious  forms  of  derivatives  (§  17),  and  also 
of  recent  introduction. 

As  in  secondary  derivatives  the  notions  of  the  primary  de- 
rivatives are  modified  by  the  relations  expressed  by  the  affixes, 
they  become  more  definite,  and  therefore  less  comprehensive, 
than  the  notions  of  roots  and  of  primary  derivatives. 

Observation. — In  general  it  may  be  said,  that  in  secondary  derivatives 
the  vowel  is  only  modified,  whilst  in  primary  derivatives  it  is  changed  (§  33). 
In  some  primary  derivatives,  however,  which  either  still  have,  or  formerly 
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had,  the  termination  e,  the  vowel  is  modified :  such  are  the  substantives 
25Urbe,  CU^e,  ©Unbe,  (State,  D?Uje,  5JtUf)le,  X&Ur,  2Bil(fU&r,  and  the  adjec- 
tives fliicf,  fUfen,fU(>l,  fpat. 

1.  Derivative  Verbs. 

§37. 

Derivative  Verbs  are  formed  from  primary,  and  in  some  in- 
stances also  from  secondary  derivatives ;  e.  g.  tl'dnfen,  to  give 
drink ;  fallen,  to  fell;  branqen,  to  press ;  fcbladjten,  to  slaughter ; 
,  to  strengthen;  fdfjnmdben,  to  weaken;  ttnirt>i$en,  to  deign ; 
,  to  consecrate ;  derived  from  the  substantives 
,  @eblacbt,  and  from  the  adjectives  ffavf, 
Ui$,  which  assume  the  conjugation  and  signification 
of  verbs.  When  primary  derivatives  are  thus  made  into  verbs, 
their  vowel  is  commonly  modified,  except  in  a  few  intransitive 
verbs  of  this  description ;  e.  g.  pvan$en,  to  sparkle ;  jmuifen, 
to  boast;  bltften,  to  spread  fragrance;  buvftCll,  to  thirst;  $Ct£cn, 
to  covet ;  erlafomen,  erMten,  erftatf  en,  to  become  lame,  cold, 
strong ;  and  some  others.  The  most  part  of  derivative  verbs 
are  transitive,  and  of  the  description  of  factitive  verbs  (§  5). 
Some  of  them,  however,  like  the  adjectives  used  substantively, 
express  in  one  word,  and  by  way  of  ellipsis,  a  whole  objective 
combination  (§17);  e.  g.  fdjiffen,  to  sail ;  pfTiujcn,  to  plough  ; 
•pcitfdben,  to  whip ;  Felteni,  to  press  grapes ;  {jdmmern,  to  ham- 
mer; nriufeln,  to  play  with  dice;  ftfcjxn,  to  fish;  $rafen,  to 
graze;  Buttern,  to  make  butter.  In  this  way,  the  manner  or 
mode  of  an  action  is  pointed  out,  e.g.  in  Flii$eln,  it>i$eln,  to  play 
a  prudent,  a  witty  part;  frbtttntcltt,  to  affect  devotion;  jiiSeln, 
to  deal  jewishly ;  ndfeln,  to  speak  through  the  nose. 

2.  Substantives, 
a.  Concrete  Substantives. 

§38. 

Names  of  persons  are  formed  from  names  of  things  by  the 
affix  et  (Engl.  er);  e.g.  ^itr$er,  burgher;  Xdll^ev,  dancer; 
Scfriifer,  shepherd ;  Dutter,  knight ;  @dn$er,  singer ;  ©dfnutter, 
reaper;  SJWIttyater,  benefactor;  from  2?itV£,  Xan8%  ©cfcaf, 
9utt.  (Sang,  ©dbnitt,  -JOoljltyat.  From  names  of  countries  and 
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places,  as  <&4)ntt$   jrlanb,  9vcm,   Coilbcn,   substantives   are 
formed  in  the  same  way;   e.g.  @dbn?Ct^cr,  Swiss;   Jrfanber,    i  IA 
Irishman  ;  Oibmcr,   Roman  ;  Conbewr.     These  are  also  em-  P 
ployed  as  adjectives;  but  in  that  case  they  are  not  inflected; 
e.  g.  Ccmbowv  &oufTeute  mit  .ocmtbitr^er  Scbiffcit.    The  male 
sex  is  distinguished  by  er  in  filter,  a  male  cat ;  2ail6er,  a  cock- 
pigeon;  and  some  other  names  of  animals.  In  ftiinffler,  artist; 
©cbltlhier,  debtor;   J?iyncv,  liar;    and  some  others,  I  and  n 
stand  before  the  affix,<m2ffiT^Tpr  the  sake  of  euphony.  -  ?    *i.f~).^. 

Observation  1. — Substantives  of  this  form,  made  from  verbs,  are  not  so 
common  in  German  as  in  English.  There  are,  however,  some;  such  as 
©cfrneiber,  tailor;  DiCtter,  rider ;  I?cfer,  reader.  (§  36.) 

Observation  2. —  Names  of  countries,  like  ^dwebcn,  Sac&f^tl,  €$tt>ab;n, 
AJefTen,  are  originally  adjective-substantives,  which  imply  at  the  same  time 
the  inhabitant?  of  the  countries,  and  therefore  do  not  admit  of  the  affix  er. 

Observation  3.— From  the  affix  cr  we  must  distinguish  that  termination  er 
which  primary  substantives  frequently  assume,  and  by  which  the  significa- 
tion is  not  affected.  (§  SS.) 

§  39. 

Names  of  females  are  made  from  names  of  persons,  and~ 
also  from  some  names  of  animals,  by  the  affix  in  (Engl.  ess);  j 
e.g.  .girth?,  shepherdess;  .j^dbin,  heroine;  Cochin,  ^tCUllbin, 
^Cinbin,  .|5unbm,  ^cltm,  a  female  cook,  friend,  antagonist, 
dog,  wolf.  In  German,  the  sex  can  also  generally  be  distin- 
guished in  this  way  in  names  of  persons  belonging  to  an  office, 
profession,  trade,  rank,  or  nation ;  e.  g.  in  ^iitjttn,  ^iit^criiT, 
£d)rerin,  2l»afcfrerui,  Eeferin,  Sct>roei;crin,  Grncjlanbertn.  Adjec- 
tives used  substantively,  however,  do  not  admit  of  this  affix  : 
we  say,  therefore,  bie  S2>crtt?anbtc,  bic  Xcutfcbe  (X^eatnfc^C,  see 
§  50),  the  female  relation,  German  woman.  5lttttniaiinin, 
D?itiltcttn,  ipfartetin,  &c.  in  the  same  way,  signify  the  wife  of 
a  bailiff  a  miller,  a  parson. 

Observation. — The  final  n  of  the  termination  in  is  doubled  in  the  plural 
number;  e.g.  in  jjjirtinnen. 

§  40. 

Diminutives    are    formed  from   concrete   substantives    by«, 
the  affixes  cbcn   (Engl.    kin,    in   catkin,   mannikin]  and   loin 
(Engl.  ling,  in  gosling).     The  affix  ofcen  is  preferred  after  a  "*i 
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liquid  final  consonant,  or  a  final  vowel ;  and  leill,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  a  mute  final  consonant,  and  especially  after  a 
palatal  one;  e.  g.  in  @tu(jtc&eii,  ©b&ncfren, .(Jarc&en,  $aumcf)en, 
(Sricfren,  little  stool,  son,  hair,  tree,  egg;  and£na6lein,  $?a3t>letlt, 
29Udblein,  2?bcf  kin,  little  boy,  girl,  book,  buck.  In  the  Upper- 
German  dialect  letn  has  passed  into  el,  from  which  5)?abel,  girl ; 
2lenwl,  sleeve;  and  some  other  words,  have  been  adopted.  The 
sign  el  also  denotes  a  diminutive  signification  in  the  verbs 
fvbjMn  (ftbfhekn),  tyiifMn,  ladbeln,  to  shiver,  to  cough  a  little, 
to  smile ;  and  it  has  a  bad  sense  in  Ue&dlt,  to  make  love  in  a 
foolish  way ;  frbmmdn,  to  affect  devotion ;  f  iinficln,  to  do  arti- 
ficially, to  affect. 

§41. 

Substantives  formed  by  the  affix  ftn$  (Engl.  ling},  are,  for 
the  most  part,  names  of  persons  ;  e.  g.  $itnblinfl,  foundling  ; 
^tiicbtlinCj,  refugee ;  3"$$  in<J,  prisoner  in  a  house  of  correc- 
tion; .f)auptltn$,  chieftain;  ©tinfHing,  favourite;  ©aUfllinjg, 
suckling.  Some  of  them  are  diminutives ;  e.  g.  3iui$lilt$,  a 
youth;  Cie&lhlfl,  darling;  ©dbbjjltllfl,  little  shoot.  2Bi$ltn$, 
witling;  20?tet(jltn$,  a  mercenary;  .j^bfTiniJ,  courtier;  have  a 
bad  sense. 

6.  Abstract  Substantives. 

§42. 

Infinitives  may  in  general  be  regarded  as  verbal  substan- 
tives. The  German  language,  however,  frequently  employs 
them,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  they  cannot,  like  verbal  sub- 
stantives (|  32),  govern  cases  and  prepositions.  These  sub- 
stantive iiifinitives,  although  declined  like  other  substantives, 
do  not  generally  admit  of  the  plural  number,  and  they  com- 
monly require  the  definite  article ;  e.  g.  ta$  9?etfe«  iff  jc$t 
$ef  afyrlidk  travelling  is  now  dangerous :  icfr  6in  te$  @pvedbd1$ 
mi'tbe,  I  am  tired  of  talking ;  cr  if!  in  tern  ^icfwen  $efdbtcft, 
he  is  skilful  in  drawing.  In  all  these  respects  they  differ 
from  the  participial  nouns  of  the  English  language,  to  which 
they  correspond  in  point  of  signification.  The  substantive 
infinitives  express  the  abstract  notion  of  the  verb  in  the 
most  indefinite  way,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  primary 
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and  other  abstract  substantives,  which  commonly  imply  the 
abstract  notion  of  verbs,  determined  either  by  its  relation  to  a 
subject;  e.  g.  in  ber  £aiif  tcf  ©omie,  the  course  of  the  sun ;  bet 
glue;  eiW»  2?ogdr,  the  flight  of  a  bird ;  or  by  its  relation  to  an 
object,  e.  g.  in  cine  Dfeife  ttadb  ^Berlin,  a  journey  to  Berlin  ;  Me 
©chlacht  6ei>  2Baterloe,  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  Me  (grjte&ima 
bet  ^tirtcr,  the  education  of  the  children.  Substantive  infini- 
tives also  differ  from  participial  infinitives  (see  §  74,  75),  which 
admit  of  an  objective  relation ;  e.  g.  in  ilfld[)  (ffl^lailb  reifen 
if!  jcfct  $cfft$fficf) ;  id)  Bin  ntiite  uon  ber  politic  $u  fpreen  (of 
speaking  of  politics);  e?  (ft  aiiijew&m  Catibfcfcaften  311  ^eidjnen, 

it  is  pleasant  to  draw  landscapes. 

Many  substantive  infinitives,  however,  e.  g. 2?erlai1$en,  desire; 
JBej!te6en,  endeavour;  ^er^tiugen,  pleasure;  Ceiben,  sorrow; 
2?etge|>en,  fault ;  2?er6rectyen,  crime ;  2?ertttb$en,  fortune ;  Ceben, 
life ;  have  assumed  a  definite  signification,  analogous  to  that 
of  primary  substantives :  and  some  of  them  have  adopted  even 
a  concrete  signification ;  e.  g.  @cf)rei6en,  a  letter ;  2lnt>enfen, 
souvenir;  -BJefcn,  creature. 

§  43. 

Substantives  are  formed  by  the  affix  untj  (Engl.  ing),  which ~( 
is  generally  joined  only  to  transitive  derivative  verbs,  e.g.  fallen, 
to  fell ;  fiil;ren,  to  lead ;  fenfett,  to  make  sink  (§  37) ;  and  to  tran- 
sitive compounds  of  radical  verbs  with  prefixes,  e.  g.  ettragen» 
to  bear;  erfhlfcen,  to  invent ;  uctbinbcil,  to  connect;  untemebmen, 
to  undertake ;  U6erfcbtetten,  to  transgress ;  Ulltetfuc^en,  to  exa- 
mine. Some  substantives,  however,  are  made  in  this  manner 
from  simple  radical  verbs,  e.  g.  9?etcUU1v3,  inclination ;  @i$un^, 
session ;  @paltun#,  division  ;  3i<$lM$,  the  act  of  drawing :  but 
they  are  of  later  introduction. 

Substantives  of  this  form  are  in  general  verbal  substantives 
(§  32),  which  still  express  the  transitive  relation  of  the  verbs 
from  which  they  are  produced,  e.  g.  tie  $a'llun$  etne»  3?aume£t 
the  felling  of  a  tree  ;  Me  Or r&autniv}  ber  @tabt,  the  building  of 
the  city;  tie  (^ie^ung  bet  £inber,  education  of  children;  bic 
.Di«ticl)tun(^  eine5  2)?iffet^citerr,  the  execution  of  a  malefactor. 
Some  of  them,  however,  e.  g.  On'ftilbim$,  contrivance ;  Onfftl?- 
VlUU],  experience  ;  Q&o&tictytimg,  observation;  ^crftcUlUlcj,  idea; 
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2?er&inbim$,  connection  ;  (Fntfennmfl,  distance  ;  2?erblenbwi$, 
illusion  ;  imply  also  an  effect  (that  which  has  been  contrived, 
experienced,  observed,  conceived,  &c.).  2S}alblU1$,  woodland; 
(BtaUimg,  stabling;  £leiblUl.q,  clothing;  .jrjailg&altimg,  house- 
hold ;  and  some  others,  have  a  collective  signification  (§  6). 

Observation.  —  The  different  significations  of  substantives,  formed  from 
the  same  verb,  appear  in  the  following  examples:  nlUbe  DOtl  bem  ®ff)en, 
fatigued  with  walking;  ber  ©ang  lid  (I;  b?r  Stabt,  the  walk  to  town;  ber 
Uingatlfl  mit  ^reinben,  the  intercourse  with  foreigners;  bie  UmyC&ung 

einer  Stage,  the  avoiding  of  a  question;  Xaleiu  jjum  (Srfiiiben,  talent  for 
contriving  •  eitmi  $uten  $u  nb  t(nm,  to  find  a  good  thing;  bie  @r  fin  bit  n# 
be»  @C^)ie|;pUll?CV?,  the  invention  of  gunpowder  ;  bc^  Unterfc^eibcil  i^ 
fc&roer,  distinguishing  is  difficult;  bcv  Utl  tcrfcbieb  iff  flVOp,  the  difference 

is  great;  bie  Un  t  erfdheibunfl  b^  6inen  non  bem  ^nbevn,  the  act  of  dis- 
tinguishing one  from  the  other, 


Collective  substantives  are  formed  by  the  augment  <$e  (§  29) 
from  primary  substantives;  e.g.  ©efcttge,  ridge  of  hills;  ©efftttt, 
constellation  ;  ©ejinbe,  the  domestics  ;  @efcufd)j  bushes  ;  (Be- 
tarl;,  furniture  ;  ©etbfe,  noise  ;  ©cttait^C,  crowd  ;  (Scfptacfj, 
conversation  ;  from  2?cr$,  ©tCVII,  &c.  All  substantives  of  this 
form,  in  old  German,  had  the  termination  c:  this,  although 
now  dropped  in  many  instances,  has  induced  a  modification 
of  the  vowel  (§  24)  which  always  remains,  and  by  which 
substantives  of  this  form  are  distinguished  from  augmented 
primary  substantives,  in  which  the  signification  is  not  affected 
by  the  augment  (§  33). 

In  the  same  way,  but  without  any  modification  of  the  vowels, 
frequentative  substantives  are  formed  from  verbs;  e.g.  bo$  ©C? 
tcbe,  ba$  ©eftn$C,  ba3  ©ctattfe,  continued  or  repeated  talking, 
singing,  running  ;  ba$  ©CttUttlM  Itnb  ba£  ©efdbtcfe  Ijat  tt>0$  JU 
bcbcittCH  (Schiller],  this  whispering  and  this  sending  messages 
signifies  something.  This  form,  however,  is  of  later  intro- 
duction. 


By  the  affix  nif?  (Engl.  ness]  substantives  are  formed  from 
primary  substantives,  especially  from  those  provided  with  pre- 
fixes ;  e.g.  JBiinbnifj,  alliance;  J^timmevnifj,  sorrow;  (?rlrtu6= 
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ni£,  permission;  i&rljdltmf,  relation;  ^ebwilijllifj,  distress; 
intiirfni§,  necessaries  ;  gftfugtlifr,  right;  -2>cnmicbtnij?,  legacy; 
@C|f  dilbnijj,  confession.  Some  of  these  are  made  from  verbs  ; 
e.  g.  JPeforyilij?,  apprehension;  (frforbcrtlif,  requisite;  Jrjinbcr: 
ni£,  impediment.  Substantives  of  this  form  commonly  have  a 
more  limited  and  more  particular  signification  than  the  pri- 
mary substantives  from  which  they  are  made. 

To  adjectives,  this  affix  is  in  German  joined  only  in  -iiulfc; 
nig,  wilderness;  ©ctycimnifj,  secret;  ^infttttlip,  darkness;  ©Icicfc   ^ 
llif?,  likeness. 

A  few  substantives  are  formed  by  the  affixes  fal  and  fcl;   "" 
e-  g.   Scfncf  fal,    fate  ;    Xrangfol,    calamity  ;    SidtbTd,    riddle  ; 
Ucberblcibfcl,  remainder.     In  their  signification,  they  scarcely 
differ  from  those  formed  by  the  affix  nip. 

Obtervation.  —  From  Zrtifcfal,  calamity;  ©cfcetlfdf,  a  horrifying  thing;  the 
obsolete  ??ti(ifjl,  hardship;  and  some  others  of  the  same  kind,  the  adjec- 
tives trUbfelig,  calamitous;  fdjetlSlicfr  (fc^eufelig),  horrible;  Uliidfeltj,  pain- 
ful, &c.  are  formed. 

§  46. 

Of  substantives  formed  by  the  foreign   affix  ct  (Engl.  y),~-£ 
there  is  a  great  variety  in  point  of  formation  as  well  as  of  sig- 
nification.    They  are  formed  from  primary  and  secondary   jt* 
substantives,  and  from  radical  and  derivative  verbs.    The  ter- 
mination  Cf  is  commonly  inserted  before  the  affix  ei,  when 
there  is  not  already  another  unaccented  termination  ;  e.  g.  in 
(Sflac-eriei,  slavery.    Substantives  of  this  form  denote  the  abs- 
tract notion  of  an  action  ;  e.  g.  .peildbclci,  hypocrisy  ; 
Cfrdei,  flattery  :  or  an  effect  ;  e.  g.  (gdji^Ctci,  picture  ; 
VCt,  enchantment  :  or  the  notion  of  the  condition  or  profession 
of  persons;  e.g.  (gflarctci,  slavery;  ^dqctei,  hunting;  ©art 
ncrci,  gardening.    They  also  have  a  collective  or  frequentative 
signification,  like  those  formed  by  the  augment  $e  (§  4-4)  ;  e.g. 
in  Ofcttcrei,  cavalry  ;  StlttCtci,  stud  ;  Cdnbcrci,  lands  ;  (54)n?Q$: 
erei,  chattering  ;  Ouiubcrct,  robbery.     They  have  a  bad  sense 
in  (Epiclcvei,  Cefcrci,  £'attfcrei,  playing,  reading,  running  in  a  bad 
way  ;  ^I'CrC!,  affectation. 

1  47; 

Substantives  are  formed  from  primary  adjectives  by  the 
affix  c,  and  from  primary  as  well  as  secondary  adjectives  by 
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foeit  (Engl.  hood) ;  e.  g.  ©itte,  goodness ;  @dbbl$dt,  beauty.  In 
those  made  from  secondary  adjectives,  and  from  such  primary 
adjectives  as  have  the  termination  el  or  Cf,  the  affix  ^eit  is 

?:.  '/  commonly  changed  into  feit;  e.g.  in  Orn?t£)Feit,  eternity;  ^\<i\)\\' 
lidfrfett,  likeness ;  £an$fainfett,  slowness ;  ^anf  6atf  dt,  thankful- 
ness ;  (Sritelf ett,  vanity ;  2?ittetfeit,  bitterness.  The  termination 
i(j  is  inserted  for  the  sake  of  euphony  in  @pvobt$feit,  prudery ; 

/  ^Vbmntt^f'dt,  piety ;  (gteifKjfdt,  stiffness ;  and  some  others. 
Both  forms  express  the  abstract  notion  of  the  adjectives  from 
which  they  are  made ;  e.  g.  @tdtfe,  strength ;  @dbtt?rtd[)e,  weak- 
ness ;  $)?ttbe,  mildness ;  Sf?dlll)dt,  purity ;  .ftiUjntydt,  boldness. 
Some  of  them,  however,  are  also  employed  in  a  concrete  sense ; 
e.  g.  $bf>e,  height ;  $lddbe,  plain ;  S&itffc,  desert ;  @ttjji$feitett, 
sweet  things ;  $Utff  igf  eit,  liquid ;  jUetW.qfdt,  trifle. — 2)?enfd)(jett, 
mankind;  (5l;rif}cil()eit,  Christendom;  ©eifHidbfeit,  clergy;  have 
a  collective  signification  (\  6). 

§48. 
Abstract  substantives  are  formed  from  names  of  persons  by  the 


affixes  fdbaft  (Engl.  ship)  and  tf)Wtt  (Engl.  dom) ;  e.  g. 
fdbaft,  friendship ;  $einbfdbftft,  enmity ;  ^nedbtfdbaft,  slavery  ; 
JCKttfdbaft,  dominion ;  ^itrffent^UW,  principality ;  (£&riflet1tf)Uttt, 
Christianity.  The  most  part  of  substantives  formed  by  those 
affixes  have  a  collective  signification  (§  6) :  viz.  those  formed 
by  fdbaft  imply  a  collection  of  persons,  whilst  those  formed  by 
t^ltttt  signify  a  collection  of  things  belonging  to  the  persons ; 

e.  g.  9?tttcrfcfmft,  3«tonfcbaft,  ^riejlcrfc&aft,  ^ur^erfc^aft,  the 

whole  body  of  the  knights,  Jews,  priests,  citizens ;  and  Gutter; 
tfjltnt)  chivalry ;  3"bent|)um,  Judaism ;  ^Jviejlevt^untj  priest- 
hood ;  .j5eibent(Hmt,  paganism ;  .^eVJO^t^imt,  dukedom.  The 
substantives  (fi^aifdbftft,  quality;  Canbfdxift,  landscape;  3Bif= 
fetlfdbaft,  science ;  2?aatfd;aft,  ready  money ;  ©erat^fdbaft,  in- 
struments; ^Vteffd;aftcn,  letters;  and  (gigent&um,  property;  .geu 
lt^t|)Um,  sanctuary;  5lltertl)imt,  antiquity;  JfctC^t^um,  riches; 
2Bacb^tf)um,  growth ;  3rrtl;ttm,  error ;  are  the  only  ones 
made  with  these  affixes  from  nouns  which  are  not  names  of 
persons. 
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3.  Adjectives. 
§  49. 

Adjectives  with  the  affix  \Q  (Engl.  y]  are  generally  formed  - 
from  abstract  primary  substantives;  e.  g.  jTeijju},  diligent; 
ruby,  tranquil;  machty,  mighty;  fUtC&tig,  flighty;  giinfluj, 
favourable  ;  tfertdcfttig,  suspicious.  Those  made  from  concrete 
substantives  are  not  numerous,  and  commonly  admit  of  no 
modification  of  the  vowel ;  e.  g.  fclumicj,  flowery ;  fcufcBiq, 
bushy;  fantK},  sandy;  fcfcupptij,  scaly;  it?  alt  y,  woody.  Second- 
ary adjectives,  however,  are  also  formed  by  the  affix  i<j  from 
compound  substantives ;  e.  g.  lan^fcdnifl,  long-legged  ;  bobla'us 
£13,  hollow-eyed ;  f'ablfepfKj,  bald-headed ;  3lt?eifcfcneiti#,  two- 
edged  ;  treiecf iy,  triangular  :  and  from  pronouns  and  adverbs 
of  time  and  place ;  e.  g.  nteiniv},  mine  ;  fcemijj,  thine ;  je$i$, 
present ;  beittiv},  of  to-day ;  biejlv),  of  this  place ;  tertiy,  of  that 
place. 

The  affix  en  serves,  as  in  English,  to  form  adjectives  from 
names  of  materials ;  e.  g.  gotten,  golden  ;  feiten,  silken.     Be- 
fore this  affix  the  letter  r  is  frequently  inserted  for  the  sake  of 
euphony;  e.  g.  hi  fcUiern,  leaden;    \)  el  $ern,  wooden ;  ^tafent,* 
made  of  glass. 

§50. 

Adjectives  are  formed  by  the  affix  ifdj  (Engl.  ish)  from 
names  of  persons ;  e.  g.  fnecfctifcfr,  slavish ;  tiefcifcfr,  thievish ; 
friegerifcb,  warlike ;  beitct)tettfc|),  hypocritical :  and  from  names 
of  countries  and  places ;  e.  g.  fpanif&  engltfcfr,  fcbwetifcbj  ?&& 
flfc^J,  fdlnifcfr,  ftanf furtifct) :  to  the  latter  description,  irbifct), 
earthly ;  binttttltfch,  heavenly ;  bbllifcfc,  hellish ;  may  also  be 
referred.  From  abstract  substantives  only,  neibifc^,  envious ; 
$iinf tfcfrj  quarrelsome ;  atijttttb.  ntfch,  suspicious ;  fpcttifdb>  scorn- 
ful ;  tticf ifcfj)  malicious ;  and  some  others,  are  formed :  they 
imply  a  disposition  to  envy,  quarrel,  suspicion,  &c.  This  affix 
is  more  especially  joined  to  proper  names  and  foreign  words ; 
e.g.  inter  lutbevifche  or  falrtnifdie@lau6e,  Lutheran  or  Calvin- 
istic  belief;  tie  gallifcbe  (EkbatelUbre,  Gall's  craniology;  tie 
limfafi-CVtfcbe  3)?etbotc,  the  Lancasterian  method ;  and  le<jifck 
fi,  pcctifrf',  tbeclc.qifcb,  logical,  physical,  &c. 
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Observation  1. — In  the  oldest  German,  all  adjectives  formed  from  names 
of  persons  had  the  affix  ifd) ;  e.  g.  fiirflifd),  princely ;  fdnivjtfd),  kingly.  But 
more  recently  the  affix  lid)  (Engl.  ly)  has  generally  come  in  place  of  ifd) ; 
e.g.  fiiritlidi,  fdniglidj.  From  2T?eib,  5?inb,  £err,  and  tfnedn,  both  forms 
of  adjectives  still  exist : — WCibifcb',  effeminate;  finbifd),  childish;  frerrifd), 
imperious ;  f  ned)tifd),  servile ;  have  a  bad  sense,  and  differ  in  this  respect 
from  if eibl id),  feminine,  female;  ftnblidj,  child-like;  feetTlid),  noble. 

Observation  2. — Adjectives  formed  from  compound  names  of  countries 
and  places  by  means  of  the  affix  tfd),  would,  if  inflected,  be  offensive  to 
eurythmy  (§  17).  We  commonly  employ,  therefore,  in  their  place,  and  as 
adjectives,  the  substantives  made  by  the  affix  er,  which  then  are  not  in- 
flected (§  38);  e.g.  ba$  &eibelber$er  $df>,  the  Heidelberg  tun ;  bie  IUne« 

burner  J^eibe,  the  Luneburg  heath ;  ein  franffurtcr  ^aufmann,  a  Frank- 
fort merchant ;  instead  of  freibelberyifc&e,  &c. 


Adjectives\formed  from  abstract  primary  substantives  by 
the  affixes  bar/and  fain  (Engl.  some),  imply  either  possibility, 
e.g.  fidbtbar/ visible ;  $ai1.gbar,  current,  passable;  fefclbar, 


fallible;  futdbtbat,  formidable;  lenffam,  tractable; 
advisable : — or  a  disposition  ;  e.  g.  banf&flr,  thankful ;  fwcbt= 
Bat,  fruitful;  ffreit&ar,  able  to  bear  arms;  ivadbfant,  watchful; 
furdbtfam,  fearful ;  fviebfam,  peaceful.  Those  formed  by  bat 
from  verbs  are  of  later  introduction,  and  have  the  same  signi- 
fication with  the  English  adjectives  terminating  in  ble ;  e.  g. 
le£6ar,  legible ;  trinf bar,  drinkable  ;  c§bar,  eatable  ;  tenf  bar, 
conceivable. 

4.  Adverbs. 
§  52. 

The  words  formed  by  the  affixes  lid;  (Engl.  ly\  l;aft,  and 
id^f,  express  the  relation  of  manner,  and  consequently  belong 
to  the  adverbs  of  manner ;  e.  g.  er  (jat  mir  fdbriftltcb,  or  miinb* 
lid;  bevtdbtet,  he  informed  me  in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth; 
Cr  ^ibt  retd)lidb,  he  gives  liberally ;  cr  beji^t  recBtltdb>  he  pos- 
sesses lawfully;  er  fidjt  fraitfl^aft  au^,  he  looks  sickly ;  c^  fc^tttecft 
fal^idbt,  it  tastes  saltish.  These  adverbs  are  also  employed  as 
adjectives,  whenever  the  notion  of  the  substantives  to  which 
they  refer  admits  of  the  relation  of  manner,  or  if  this  relation 
is  understood ;  e.  g.  ein  fdfwftlic&er  or  tminbltdber  2?erid;t,  a 
written  or  an  oral  information ;  einc  reichtidbe  ©abCj  a  liberal 
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present;  cm  rccfrtlicfrer  ^effect",  a  lawful  possessor;  ein  franf's 
tyafreS  9lll3fctyen,  a  sickly  appearance ;  ein  fainter  ©cfdjmacf, 
a  saltish  taste ;  fimjtlicfce  2?llinten,  artificial  flowers  (made  by 
art).  There  are,  however,  some  adverbs  of  time  and  mood 
(§  10)  formed  by  lid)  which  are  never  used  as  adjectives;  e.g. 
WlllicB,  lately ;  crftlid;,  firstly ;  fbl&lidb,  consequently ;  fmlicj!, 
to  be  sure ;  ^eroijjliofr  and  jlcBerlicf;,  certainly ;  fofjttJerlicf;,  hardly; 
ttmbrlicf;,  indeed. 

Adverbs  are  formed  by  the  affixes  lief;  and  baft  from  abstract 
primary  substantives,  and  from  primary  adjectives ;  e.  g.  $Utcfs 
lid;,  luckily ;  efarlicfr,  honestly  ;  fricMich,  peacefully  ;  ettltdb,  by 
an  oath;  robrtlid),  verbally;  ailSJllidb,  anxiously;  fcemiglid}, 
deceitfully;  abfichtlicf;,  on  purpose;  wei£licfs  wisely;  treillicf;, 
faithfully;  fdlfchliof;,  falsely;  and  ftanfcbaft,  constantly;  flinb- 
baft,  sinfully ;  fchersbaft,  jocosely ;  nmbrbaft,  truly ;  franfbaft, 
sickly  ;  Bosbaft,  maliciously.  Adverbs,  however,  are  also  made 
by  lid)  from  secondary  forms  and  participles  ;  e.g.  fmtnbfdfjaffc 
lid),  amicably  ;  gefliffciitlicf;,  on  purpose;  Cjdcgentlid;),  occasion- 
ally ;  n>ifientUofr,  knowingly :  and  some  are  made  by  Daft  from 
names  of  persons;  e.g.  mcijtcr&aft,  fcfcitlerbaft,  ricfeiibaft,  ma> 
ctJCllBaft,  like  a  master,  a  schoolboy,  a  giant,  a  maiden. 

From  those  derivatives  formed  by  Ikfr,  the  original  signifi- 
cation of  which  is  that  of  adverbs  of  manner,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish those  derivatives  of  later  introduction  made  by  the 
same  affix,  which  originally  have  the  signification  of  adjectives. 
They  are — 

1.  Those  made  from  names  of  persons  ;  e.  g.  tfa'terltcfr»  pa- 
ternal ;  rittetlid;,  knightly  ;  fbm.vjlid),  kingly ;  in  which  lief;  has 
come  in  place  of  the  affix  ifd?,  appropriate  to  this  formation  in 
an  earlier  period  (§  50,  Obs.  1). 

2.  Those  diminutive  adjectives  which  are  made  from  other 
adjectives ;    e.  g.  WCtjjUcf),  whitish ;    rbt&licfr,  reddish ;    altlicf;, 
oldish ;  fliflicf;,  sweetish. 

3.  Those  made  from  verbs  in  which  the  affix  has  the  same 
signification  with  bar  (§51);  e.g.  ficrblidb,  mortal;  fllaiiblid;, 
credible ;  bCJUCglicf;,  moveable ;  bCvjreijTicfr,  conceivable. 

Adjectives  formed  by  i£  from  concrete  substantives  (§  49), 
e.  g.  fclumiv},  flowery ;  tfolliv},  bilious ;  and  diminutive  ad- 
jectives formed  by  lid;,  e.  g.  wciflicf;, — are  changed  into  ad- 
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verbs  by  assuming  the  termination  t ;  e.  g.  BUnnicht,  $ollidbt, 
fatycftt,  tttilohicht,  like  milk,  ^ninlicbt,  greenishly.  The  affixes 
idbt  and  licht,  therefore,  are  to  be  considered  as  composed  of 
t\vo  affixes. 

Observation. — In  old  German,  adverbs  made  from  adjectives  generally 
had  the  affix  lid),  as  they  still  have  in  English  the  affix  ly.  At  present, 
almost  all  adjectives  are  employed  as  adverbs  ;  in  which  case  they  do  not 
take  any  signs  of  inflection  ;  e.  g.  feife  fprerbetl,  to  speak  softly;  lattgfattl 
,  to  go  slowly ;  fcfrlee&t  fcanbeln,  to  act  basely. 


CHAPTER  IV. — Of  Compounds. 

§53. 

When  two  words  in  relation  to  one  another,  as  boat  and 
steamt  or  ever  and  how,  are  united  into  one  word,  which,  like 
other  derivatives,  is  adopted  by  the  language,  as  steamboat, 
however,  the  word  thus  formed  is  called  a  Compound  (^ufattt- 
menfegung). 

A  compound,  as  shoe-maker,  may  be  again  the  component 
part  of  another  compound,  as  shoemaker-street  ,•  but  every 
compound  is  considered  as  consisting  only  of  two  components, 
one  of  which  is  determined  by  the  other :  they  are  accordingly 
distinguished  as  the  Determinative  component  (steam,  ever, 
shoemaker),  and  the  Determined  component  (boat,  how,  street). 
The  unity  of  the  word  is  expressed  by  unity  of  the  accentu- 
ation (§  15):  the  principal  accent  generally  falls  upon  the 
determinative,  whilst  the  subordinate  accent  is  taken  by  the 
determined  component. 

In  compounds,  either  both  components  are  notional  words 
(§)  1),  e.  g.  in  steam-boat :  or  both  of  them  are  relational  words, 
e.  g.  in  how-ever,  there-fore;  or  one  of  them  is  a  notional  and 
the  other  a  relational  word,  e.  g.  infor-bid,for-give. 

1.  Compounds  of  Notional  words. 

§54. 

In  all  compounds  of  notional  words,  the  components  are  in 
some  relation  one  to  another;  which  is  either  attributive,  e.g.  in 
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bitter-wort,  white-thorn,  land-lord  (^  12) ;  or  objective,  e.g.  in 
earth-flax,  eye-tooth,  land-trade,  nut-brawn,  earth-bom  (\  13). 
The  former,  in  which  the  attributive  factor  has  come  to  be  the 
determinative  component,  we  term  compounds  by  contraction 
(Sufanimenftigtmqcn)  ;  and  to  the  latter,  in  which  the  objective 
factor  has  been  converted  into  the  determinative  component, 
we  give  the  name  of  compounds  of  union  (&erf4mteljimgen). 

§55. 

In  compounds  by  union,  the  determinative  component  is 
either  a  substantive  or  an  adverb :  both  of  them  are  in  an  ob- 
jective relation  (§  13)  to  the  determined  component,  which  is 
either  a  verb  or  adjective ;  e.  g.  in  wa^rwfymetl,  to  perceive ; 
loSfpredben,  to  acquit;  lo$faufen,  to  ransom;  £imtwl6lau,  sky- 
blue  ;  j^ra^vim,  grass-green  ;  feefranf,  sea-sick  : — or  a  verbal 
substantive  (^  32) ;  e.  g.  in  2?lutbuvjt,  blood-thirstiness ; 
(janfrler,  horse-dealer;  9Jadbttt»ad(K,  night-watch; 
rope-dancer ;  $itc|)»ja$ei1,  fox-hunting ;  ©eemfe,  sea-voyage  ; 
Staudbrebwr,  ventriloquist;  2£»atTerfct>eu,  hydrophobia: — or  a 
substantive  referred  to  by  means  of  a  participle,  which  is  not 
expressed  but  understood;  e.g.  in  $£eilK}la$,  2£>af]~er$law,  a  glass 
employed  for  wine,  for  water ;  Dhtpawtt,  2lpfeI6aimt,  ^irfcfc 
6  a  urn,  a  tree  bearing  nuts,  apples,  cherries ;  ^elbljiifjn,  par- 
tridge ;  vlJ?af]erfH$n,  water-fowl  (living  in  the  field,  in  water) ; 
39auttWolle,  cotton  (wool  grown  on  trees) ;  9lpfeltt»dn,  cider ; 
2Bci^cnntaIj,  wheat-malt;  (made  from  apples,  from  wheat) 

The  peculiar  character  of  compounds  by  union  is,  that  two 
notions  coalesce  into  one  notion,  which  is  conceived  by  the 
mind  as  a  simple  notion.  Woodcock  and  ^dbfyu^TI  do  not 
imply  any  cock  and  any  hen  living  in  the  wood,  but  two  par- 
ticular species  of  birds :  and  the  German  compounds 
IWin,  cider ;  2?atl«ttt>ollc,  cotton ;  .0anbfdn$,  glove ;  (g 
6attt>,  garter ;  ^agd$l!t,  thimble;  Iafd)emtf)r,  watch;  imply 
exactly  the  same  simple  notion,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
corresponding  simple  words  in  English.  Compounds  of  this 
description  are  new  words  formed  to  express  new  notions: 
the  formation  of  such  compounds,  therefore,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  particular  mode  of  derivation  ;  and  as  the  deter- 
minative component  expresses  the  essential  part  of  the  whole 
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compound,  and  takes  the  principal  accent,  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  secondary  derivatives ;  the  determinative  component 
being  analogous  to  the  stem,  and  the  determined  component 
to  the  affix  of  the  derivative.  In  fact,  many  compounds,  e.  g. 
^ergmann,  &ettetmann,  ^orftmann,  $mbdfmb,  and  in  English 
sportsman,  fisherman,  locksmith,  do  not  in  any  manner  differ, 
in  point  of  signification,  from  the  secondary  derivatives :  miner, 
beggar,  forester,  foundling,  3<WCV,  ^ifdbct,  (Scbtofjer,  and  some 
words  which  primitively  were  determined  components, — e.  g. 
fd)aft,  tljttm,  t;aft,  and  full,  like  (in  lawful,  warlike], — have 
now  assumed  the  form  and  signification  of  affixes. 

Compounds  being  considered  as  new  derivative  words, 
other  derivatives  are  frequently  made  from  them,  .either  by 
affixes,  e.  g.  Bflltmttwlken,  of  cotton;  clfclbcin=en,  of  ivory 
(§  49);  tt?aibmami=ifcl;,  sportsmanlike  (^  50);  fomita$4tdb,  be- 
longing to  Sunday  (§  52) ;  .^anbivevfcer,  handicraftsman  ; 
Xagl8$tt*tf»  day-labourer  (§  38) ; — or  by  means  of  a  second 
composition ;  e.  g.  @cfnnipftabacf&bofe,  snuff-box ;  ©teill* 
foblens.qw&C,  coal  mine;  .gwnbfdblt^ntadber,  glover.  Words, 
however,  formed  by  a  repetition  of  the  process  of  composi- 
tion, e.g.  @cbliupf=ta&acf&bofett'fa&rif,  snuff-box-manufacture; 
@tein-fo()lens$a»4idbt,  coal-gas-light;  do  not  conform  to  the 
laws  of  unity  of  accent  and  notion  (§  15),  and  are  therefore  to 
be  regarded  as  spurious  forms  of  words  (§  36). 

§56. 

In  compounds  by  union,  the  determinative  component  is 
not  inflected;  and  if  it  has  the  termination  e,  this  is  dropped. 
However,  if  the  determinative  component  is  a  substantive,  it 
frequently,  for  the  sake  of  euphony  (§;  30),  assumes  one  of  the 
terminations  e,  er,  d,  Cll,  C$  (3),  which  then  are  termed  signs  of 
union  (2?crfcbmet^un^cnbunqcn) ;  e.  g.  in  Xac}=e=&ud[j,  day-book ; 
Ash -Wednesday;  .ycibscWccrc,  bilberry; 
T,  birch-tree ;  £ie6:C&6rtef,  love-letter ; — instead  of 
Xa,q6lld),  .fjeib&eere,  &c.  Whether  a  sign  of  union  is  employed 
at  all,  and  in  that  case  which  of  them  is  preferred,  depends 
not  only  on  the  final  of  the  determinative  and  on  the  initial 
of  the  determined  component,  but  also  on  the  form  of  declen- 
sion, and  in  some  respect  even  on  the  signification  of  the  de- 
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terminative  component.  The  practice  of  the  German  lan- 
guage is  not  quite  settled  upon  this  point  in  every  particular 
instance.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  following  rules : — 

1.)  When  the  final  sound  of  the  determinative  component 
is  a  vowel,  or  a  simple  liquid  consonant,  or  fj,  it  admits  of  no 
sign  of  union;  e.g.  in  .rjeu6oben,  hay-loft;  2)ii$lr  flfc,  mill-wheel; 
j?ronlettor>tcr,  lustre;  2lnut"tcr,  door-keeper;  glojjfeber,  fin  of 
a  fish.  This  rule  does  not  generally  comprehend  doubled  or 
augmented  final  liquids  (§  29),  which  are  in  this  respect  assi- 
milated to  mute  consonants;  except  in  ^fannfudjen,  pancake; 
2£ellfacf,  woolsack;  (frtBcw,  strawberry;  SfttffHlfyn  (tetrao 
tetrix,  Lin.);  SOutltpfTaffer,  plaster  for  wounds;  and  some 
others. 

2.)  When  the  determinative  component  terminates  in  the 
semi-consonant  y,  or  in  one  of  the  mute  consonants  _q,  b,  &  (a 
media,  ^  26),  it  frequently  assumes  the  sign  e  or  e»  (3)  if  de- 
clined in  the  ancient,  and  always  takes  en  if  declined  in  the 
modern  form;  e.  g.  EWiHlfefalle,  mouse-trap;  j?afef rattier, 
cheesemonger;  ^aije&udj,  day-book;  SicgCslieb,  triumphal 
song;  9wb C ttiadber,  wheelwright;  Cei&eSfttafe,  corporal  pu- 
nishment; and  OfofenftOOf,  rose-tree;*  2»>tec)etlUeb,  lullaby 
song;  £au6eilf)au?,  pigeon-house.  The  sign  el  occurs  only 
in  .f)eib  ct  fceere,  bilberry ;  #int  e  I  f  tnts  foundling ;  Of  hy  e  I  blitme, 
marigold ;  and  some  others. 

3.)  When  the  final  sound  of  the  determinative  component 
is  a  tenuis  or  aspirate  mute  consonant,  it  admits  of  no  sign  of 
union  if  declined  in  the  ancient,  but  commonly  assumes  the 
sign  en  if  declined  in  the  modern  form  ;  e.  g.  ©tdffifd;,  stock- 
fish ;  j^noplTecfr,  button-hole  ;  ^cttitrofc,  bed-straw; 
horseshoe-nail;  ^aohfenftcr,  sky-light:  and  £ip 
labial  letter ;  9fatte  11  falser,  rat-catcher  ;  ©lovf  enbUutlC,  blue- 
bell; Cliche lima^t,  kitchen-maid;  SPaffenfchttWb,  armourer. 
The  determinative  component,  however,  though  declined  in 
the  modern  form,  frequently  assumes  no  sign  of  union,  if  it 
has  a  long  vowel;  e.g.  in  vErailtfow,  seed-corn;  $?rutlKime, 
brood-hen  ;  (ficb&iUtm,  oak-tree ;  ^uctweijen,  buck-wheat ; 
©pvadnncijtev,  teacher  of  languages;  ©ttafjgclb,  penalty; 
ftcin,  baptistery. 
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4.)  Names  of  persons  and  animals  commonly  assume  a  sign 
of  union;  e.g.  in  2?eit£tan£,  St.  Vitus's  dance;  .^bmgSWflfTer, 
aqua-regict;  ^Vftlt C M $.&§,  Muscovy-glass;  2Bolf  £  6ol)ne,  lupine; 
J$amnKl3&raten,  roasted  mutton. 

5.)  Determinative  components,  which  in  virtue  of  their  final 
sound  and  of  their  declension  ought  to  assume  a  sign  of  union, 
are  frequently  without  it,  if  the  determined  component  has  for 
its  initial  a  vowel,  liquid,  or  semi-consonant ;  e.  g.  in 
wheel-nail ;  9?d$l)OnT,  rhinoceros ;  9ui6bl,  rape-seed-oil ; 
famcn,  rape-seed;  Dfcbjlocf,  vine;  ^bnigveich,  kingdom;  @cl;afz 
lefcer,  sheep-leather. 

6.)  When  the  determinative  component  is  already  a  com- 
pound substantive,  it  frequently  assumes  the  sign  3 ;  and  when 
it  is  a  derivative  formed  by  one  of  the  demi-accented  affixes 
at,  Ut,  t)Cit,  un$,  ling,  fchaft,  it  always  assumes  the  sign  g  ;  e.  g. 
in  .Ir)0d^eit3$aj?,  one  invited  to  a  wedding;  fiavfomvH %<ilig, 
tools ;  .£jeirat$  antm$,  proposal  of  marriage ;  (?m&tlt>im$  3fraft, 
faculty  of  imagination ;  $reil)eit£fw$,  war  for  liberty;  gmm!^ 
fdbaft^bienff,  office  of  friendship. 

In  general  the  plural  number  is  not  expressed  by  inflection 
in  the  determinative  component;  e.  g.  in  5lpfel6aitttt,  apple-tree ; 
Sfomnqatten,  orchard  ;  JUtl^irt,  cow-herd  ;  ^a^llBiirfie,  tooth- 
brush. In  some  compounds,  however,  it  is  distinguished ;  e.  g. 
in  23i(dbeffaal,  library;  25}brtev6udb,  dictionary ; 
green  cheese :  whilst  we  say,  on  the  contrary, 
bookbinder ;  -HJortfYam,  idle  words. 

§  57. 

In  compounds  by  contraction  (§  54),  the  determinative  com- 
ponent is  either  a  substantive  or  an  adjective  in  the  attributive 
relation  (§  12}  to  the  determined  component,  which  is  always 
a  substantive;  e.g.  in  Gtfyftjienfemb,  enemy  of  Christians ;  9m= 
bcnfebct,  crow-quill;  2?auett1jM$,  boorish  pride ;  .ftonigSfofol!, 
king's  son;  .$ C I) evp viewer,  high-priest;  @cl)eittterrat(>,  privy- 
counsellor.  In  compounds  of  this  description,  the  determi- 
native component  still  has  the  signs  of  inflection  expressive 
of  the  attributive  relation ;  e.g.  bev  .JOOlKpricffcr,  Gen.  t>e$ 
-!3ol)enp;nef}ev3  :  if  it  is  a  substantive  of  the  feminine  gender 
it  has  the  sign  en,  which  is  the  obsolete  sign  of  the  genitive 
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case;  e.g.  in  ^iccjcn^aar,  goat's  hair;  fierce  11  d,efano,,  the  lark's 
song.  Many  compounds,  however,  and  all  derivatives  formed 
by  the  affixes  (jdt,  fcbaft,  U11#,  at,  lit,  as  well  as  foreign  sub- 
stantives having  the  terminations  tat  and  ion,  assume  the  ter- 
mination 3;  e.  g.  .OOCbjeitstag,  day  of  marriage  ;  @e6lu't  s  tag, 
birthday;  2Babrfodt3Uc6e,  love  of  truth;  (Sefanbfcfraft^fefYetar, 
secretary  to  the  embassy;  3dtimfl,3lefcV,  one  who  reads  the 
newspapers;  3)iajeflat3recht,  right  of  royalty ;  9idi$ion$ftd= 
licit,  religious  liberty.  The  determinative  component,  if  it  is 
a  substantive,  has  the  principal  accent ;  but  if  it  is  an  adjec- 
tive, it  commonly  takes  a  subordinate  accentuation. 

Compounds  of  this  description  express,  indeed,  a  unity  of 
notion,  but  they  cannot,  like  compounds  by  union,  be  con- 
sidered as  new  words  denoting  new  simple  notions  (§  55} ; 
and  the  signification  of  &blli>}5fo(jn  scarcely  differs  from  that 
of  ®obu  £>e»  j^bnt^e?.  On  that  account  no  other  derivatives 
or  compounds  are  made  from  them  :  a  great  many  compounds 
by  contraction,  however,  have  adopted  the  signification  of 
compounds  by  union,  so  as  now  to  express  simple  notions, 
like  those  of  compounds  by  union ;  e.  g.  iftlf  eil^abn,  dande- 
lion; 31>elf?mtlcf),  Euphorbia ;  £ant>C5^crr,  sovereign;  2£trtl)£= 
1;  a  Its,  inn  ;  ^onujMch,  realm :  Sttir^erttteijter,  burgomaster  ; 
2?atertanb,  native  country.  By  this  modification  the  determi- 
native component  frequently  loses  the  sign  of  inflection  ;  e.  g.  in 
-UiOntfcfrdn,  moonlight ;  (?rfc&e6en,  earthquake ;  25IutfIll£,  he- 
morrhagy;  jimo/rail,  virgin;  2?itterfal},  Epsom  salt;  JUIIC}: 
Befell,  bachelor ;  ^riimmf?a6,  crosier ;  £uif$ttJdle,  jest :  in  which 
case  the  adjective  determinative  commonly  takes  the  principal 
accent.  In  some  of  them,  however,  as  ^mi&qefcll,  Frank's 
miin^e  (Mentha  crispa,  Lin.),  £ai10,ett?eile,  ennui,  the  adjec- 
tive determinative  still  has  the  subordinate  accent. 

2.  Compounds  of  Relational  words. 

§  58. 

In  compounds  of  relational  words,  two  relations,  one  modi- 
fying another,  coalesce  into  one  relation ;  e.  g.  l)cra&,  hither 
down ;  in  which  the  local  direction  expressed  by  tyer  (hither)  is 
so  modified  by  another  relation  of  locality,  ab  (down),  that  the 
relation  expressed  by  the  compound  is  conceived  in  the  mind 
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as  one  single  relation.  In  these,  as  in  other  compounds,  the 
determinative  component  has  the  principal  accent ;  but  it  com- 
monly stands  after  the  determined  component.  Compounds  of 
this  description  are  : — 

1.)  Compounds  of  demonstrative  adverbs  of  locality,  with 
other  adverbs  of  locality  ;  e.  g.  ^crein,  (Kmit3,  IjCtauf,  bewnter, 
f)ertt6cr,  &c.  hither  in,  hither  out,  hither  up,  hither  down, 
hither  over;  (nwin,  blnaus,  bmauf,  Ijimmtev,  IjimiBev,  &c. 
thither  in,  thither  out,  thither  up,  thither  down,  thither  over ; 
fo/ienieben,  here  below ;  bvirmen,  bvaufjen,  bvunten,  there  within, 
there  without,  there  below. 

2.)  Compounds  of  two  adverbs  of  locality;  e.g.  tfOt'an,  VC- 
,  before;  vovfcei,  by;  tfoni&er,  by,  over ;  ^UtfOt4,  heretofore; 
against;  buvcf;att3,  throughout;  ^ttviuf,  back  ;  t?ommrt3, 
forwards  ;  Utcf IViiVt^,  backwards  ;  and  some  others. 

From  these  compounds  we  must  distinguish  those  in  which 
a  preposition  and  the  case  of  a  pronoun  governed  by  the  pre- 
position are  contracted  into  one  word ;  e.  g.  imdbbetfl,  after  that; 
tltbem,  in  that ;  Jitbem,  to  that ;  feitbem,  since  that ;  and  bamn, 
thereon ;  baraitf,  thereupon ;  bavin,  therein ;  bavon,  thereof; 
blettn,  herein ;  J)ieraitf,  hereupon  ;  fwrmchj  hereafter ;  ttWVaitf, 
whereupon;  ttJOVin,  wherein  ;  ivofttr,  wherefore ;  vCii)CV,  before 
that;  V0tl)in,  before  this;  nacblK^  after  that;  mitljiu,  with  this; 
ti^Cf,  till  now;  &c. — in  which  the  governed  cases  of  the 
pronouns  have  assumed  the  form  of  adverbs.  Of  the  same 
description  are,  baljer,  thence  ;  baf)in,  thither ;  niol)CV,  whence ; 
n>o|)in,  whither ;  in  which  the  adverbs  tyev  and  l;tn  have  the 
signification  of  the  prepositions  from  and  to.  The  relation 
expressed  by  these  compounds  is  not  conceived  in  the  mind 
as  one  single  relation ;  they  may  therefore  be  compared  with 
compounds  by  contraction  (§  57).  Some  of  them,  however, — 
e.  g.  inbem,  since ;  nacbbem,  after ;  ^ubcnt,  moreover ;  feitbem, 
since ; — have  now  come  to  imply  single  relations,  and  are  em- 
ployed as  conjunctions. 

3.   Compounds  of  Notional  'with  Relational  'words. 

§  59. 
The  notions  of  adjectives  are  in  German,  as  in  English, 
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negatived  by  composition  with  the  negative  adverb  an  (Engl. 
un] ;  e.  g.  ttltfagltcb,  unspeakable  ;  uitcvl;evt,  unheard ;  imfcfrii$= 
far,  invaluable;  WK]cfttc()t,  unasked;  tmmoglicfr,  impossible; 
immcrflicb,  imperceptible ;  imglaafclidb,  incredible  :  the  nega- 
tive abverb  in  this  case  takes  the  subordinate  accent. 

The  same  adverb,  however,  in  composition  with  substan- 
tives and  also  with  many  adjectives,  commonly  does  not  merely 
express  a  negation,  but,  like  the  English  mis  and  dis,  implies 
an  opposition  to  the  notion  expressed  by  those  words;  in 
consequence  of  which  it  assumes  the  principal  accent ;  e.  g.  in 
Ultcjliicf,  misfortune,  hardship;  llltbattf,  ingratitude;  II  It  fall, 
mischance;  Unlj)Cil,  mischief;  llttluj?,  disgust;  UmttCltiofr,  a 
cruel  man;  un^cfimb,  sickly ;  it llgqogen,  ill-bred  ;  UitC^rli:!1, 
dishonest;  tuiyCfchicft,  awkward. 

Verbs  are  compounded  with  adverbs,  by  which  either  the 
notion  of  the  verb  itself  is  modified,  or  only  a  relation  of  the 
notion  is  expressed.  The  most  part  of  prepositions,  though 
themselves  relational  words,  are  in  composition  employed  as 
adverbs  of  locality,  and  so  modify  the  notions  of  verbs  united 
with  them,  that  the  adverbial  component  expresses  the  prin- 
cipal notion  of  the  compound ;  e.  g.  aBltcbtttCH,  to  decrease ; 
^tmeljmen,  to  increase;  abflct^cn,  to  descend;  aitfjlci^cn,  to 
ascend:  auffd;licj?en,  to  unlock;  ^itfdjUcjjen,  to  shut  up.  In 
such  compounds  the  adverb  assumes  the  part  of  the  deter- 
minative component  in  compounds  by  union  (§  55),  and 
therefore  receives  the  principal  accent.  The  laws  of  German 
construction  require  the  adverb,  as  the  principal  component, 
always  to  take  the  place  of  the  predicative  factor;  whilst  the 
verb,  as  the  subordinate  component,  takes  that  of  the  copula 
(see  §  205):  the  adverb  consequently  being  frequently  placed 
after  the  verb,  and  separated  from  it,  compounds  of  the  kind 
now  described  are  termed  separable  compound  verbs. 

When  a  verb  is  compounded  with  an  adverb,  which  does 
not  thus  essentially  modify  the  notion  of  the  verb,  but  only 
implies  in  a  general  way  a  relation  of  that  notion  to  the 
subject  or  to  an  object,  the  adverbial  component  takes  the 
subordinate  accent,  and  is  not  separated  from  the  verb.  We 
give  the  name  of  Prefixes  to  the  adverbial  components  of  this 
description,  and  that  of  inseparable  to  the  compound  verbs 
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formed  with  them ;  e.  g.  6cw()i$cn,  to  calm  ;  6cfpti$cn,  to  be- 
dash ;  f  er$effen,  to  forget ;  imtcmebnien,  to  undertake.  The 
prefixes  be,  cr,  VCV,  Cllt,  ^cr,  and  mt(?,  are  employed  only  as 
components  of  inseparable  compound  verbs :  the  prefixes  bui'db, 
Winter,  tmter,  itber,  Itm,  nnber,  on  the  other  hand,  are  also  em- 
ployed as  prepositions  and  as  determinative  components  of 
separable  compound  verbs.  The  adverb  veil  also,  has,  like 
the  English  full  in  to  fulfil,  assumed  the  signification  and  the 
nature  of  a  prefix,  in  tfottetlbeil,  foU6vin$en,  to  achieve,  to 
accomplish ;  t>ollfi$mt>  tJOlljfrccfcn,  voltydjen,  to  execute.  The 
prefixes  be,  Cf,  *>Ct,  $Cf,  are  unaccented ;  all  the  others  are  semi- 
accented. 

Observation. — The  formation  and  use  of  separable  compound  verbs  is 
more  frequent  in  German  than  in  English.  The  English  compound  verbs, 
e.  g.  to  break  forth,  to  break  in,  to  break  off",  to  break  out,  to  break  up,  do  not 
differ  in  point  of  signification  from  the  German  separable  compound  verbs, 

e.g.  fcerporfrredfren,  einbrecften,  abbredden,  ausbrecfren,  aufbrecfren,  and  have 
therefore  the  same  accentuation.  The  difference  consists  merely  in  the 
different  modes  of  construction  adopted  by  the  two  languages ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  preposition,  which  in  English  always  follows  the  verb, 
is  in  German  frequently  placed  before  the  verb,  and  not  separated  from 
it.  The  prefixes  be,  er,  »er,  ent,  jer,  correspond  to  the  English  prefixes  be, 
for,  un,  dis,  in  bewail,  forget,  undress,  displease ;  and  the  prefixes  bur  eft, 
tritlter,  untcr,  Uber,  um,  Wiber,  to  the  English  under,  over,  with,  in  undertake, 
overtake,  withstand. 

Prefixes. 
§60. 

The  prefix  be,  like  the  English  be  in  to  bespeak,  denotes  a 
transitive  relation  to  an  object  acted  upon,  and  therefore 
changes  intransitive  into  transitive  verbs  ;  e.  g.  in  beifeilien  and 
befla$en,  to  bewail ;  bewadben,  to  watch  ;  bcvcbcn,  to  persuade ; 
beffreiten,  to  bestrew.  Prefixed  to  transitive  verbs,  it  alters  the 
relation  in  which  the  simple  verb  stands  towards  an  object; 
e.  g.  fcefennen,  to  confess ;  6ele$en,  to  cover ;  bcmaten,  to  paint 
(the  walls) ;  bcpflan^cn,  to  plant  (a  garden  with  trees) ;  6ce 
Vait&CII,  to  rob  (a  person) ;  befcfrenfen,  to  present  (one  with 
something) ;  which  differ  from  the  simple  verbs  implying  to 
know,  to  lay,  to  paint  (a  picture),  to  plant  (a  tree),  to  steal 
(something),  to  give.  By  means  of  the  same  prefix  transitive 
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derivative  verbs  are  formed  from  substantives  and  adjectives  ; 
e.  g.  6e$a6cn,  to  present  one  ;  Bctttiiben,  to  give  trouble  ;  6e* 
WMKII,  to  reward;  fce^ran^cn,  to  limit;  tccjliicfeil,  to  make 
happy;  bcflcJben,  to  clothe;  fccfrcicn,  to  free;  Begunfftjen,  to 
favour;  from  (3a6e,  5)?ulK,  Cebtt,  ©riin^c,  (Bliicf,  &leit»,  fier, 
$iinflic}.  Many  verbs  of  this  description,  e.  g.  bc.^aBcn,  fcefvcien, 
tclttfttyCit,  frCijtinftujcn  ;  and  fccfcbcrcn,  to  give  a  share  ;  fcefcclcn, 
to  animate  ;  bct^bf  C1T,  to  infatuate  ;  fccfcfrweren,  to  charge  ;  6e= 
fohaftivJCn,  to  employ  one  ;  Bcrtlb^Cll,  to  appease  ;  fcefrte'CujCH, 
to  satisfy  ;  —  are  only  used  in  this  compound  form,  and  never 
as  simple  verbs  (cjabcn,  freicn,  Sac.}. 

%  61. 

The  prefixes  CV  and  vcr  signify  a  relation  to  an  object,  which 
is  conceived  as  a  personal  one  :  or  implies  a  direction  towards 
or  \n  favour  of  this  personal  object,  and  tJCt  the  direction^ro/w 
or  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  same.  The  personal  object  re- 
ferred to  is  either  expressed  by  the  dative  case  ;  e.  g.  in  ctncm 
Cilattfccn,  to  permit  one;  ehicm  ert^Ctlcn,  to  impart  to  one; 
eimni  ferfreteir,  to  forbid  one  *  ;  cimm  ver^ethcn,  to  forgive 
one;  —  or  understood;  e.g.  in  erfpaten,  to  save;  crlan.qcn,  to 
attain  ;  verlicren,  to  loose  ;  rerfdrttnn&en,  to  disappear. 

The  personal  object  referred  to  is  either  the  subject  of  the 
verb;  e.  g.  in  ciWCifrcn,  to  acquire  ;  erlan^en,  to  obtain  ;  cvlctttcn, 
to  learn  ;  er$tt>hlvjen,  to  obtain  by  force  ;  and  vevlicrcn,  to  loose; 
VCnjC^en,  to  forget  ;  vcvfcfecnfcn,  to  give  away  ;  —  or  another  sub- 
ject; e.  g.  in  cittMCbcril,  to  return;  erflarcn,  to  explain;  cqei^cn, 
to  show  ;  and  tCtfptect»cn,  to  promise  ;  tJCtf^Cll,  to  refuse  ;  tcr; 
traiKlt,  to  trust  ;  VCV^cltcn,  to  retaliate.  The  personal  relation 
is  more  generalized  in  eiijaltcn,  to  preserve  ;  erbefccn,  to  raise  ; 
crl;cllcn,  to  light  up  ;  erfdjaffcn,  to  create  ;  erfoheiWH,  to  appear  ; 
and  verier  en,  to  lay  waste  ;  verfcnfen,  to  sink  ;  tjctbunfcln,  to 
darken  ;  vewicbtcn,  to  annihilate  ;  verfdjrtvmben,  to  disappear. 

The  prefix  cf  more  especially  assumes  the  signification  of 
acquisition  in  crbcttcln,  cqwiiivjcn,  crarfcdtcn,  erbcitcbcln,  erlitycn, 
,  to  obtain  by  begging,  by  force,  by  labour,  by  hypo- 


tie  ©n«t  erHubt  if»m  bie  (Jinte.     Schiller. 
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crisy,  by  lies,  by  hurting  *  ; — and  of  a,  progressive  development 
and  improvement  in  erbltUjCtt,  to  get  blossoms ;  CttVfldbfen,  to 
grow  up ;  ClWadben,  to  awaken ;  erjlarf'en,  to  grow  strong ;  fid) 
erntannCH,  to  take  courage ;  ettbtljen,  to  blush.  2?er,  on  the 
other  hand,  signifies  a  loss  in  f  erfpklcn,  vertthrfen,  twfdblafen, 
vetfaiwien,  tK'Vpvaffen,  to  lose  by  playing,  by  drinking,  by 
sleeping,  by  delaying,  by  feasting; — a  deterioration  in  UCt- 
Httfrcn,  to  lose  the  blossoms ;  vevBleicfrcn,  to  grow  pale ;  VCtbOV; 
ren,  to  wither;  wrfallen,  to  decay;  uenvbljwiT,  vev^ie^en,  to 
spoil  (a  child) ; — and  mistake  in  verfenncn,  to  mistake  ;  jicb  VCV= 
tj  to  count  wrong ;  ftdb  Vettebdt,  to  speak  amiss ;  fidb  t?cr= 
to  see  wrong,  to  mistake  f.  In  some  instances,  however, 
e.g.  in  evfrieten,  to  freeze  to  death ;  erfcfntcfcn,  to  be  frightened ; 
erlbfdben,  to  be  extinguished  ;  vmbelll,  to  ennoble ;  vetfcincvn, 
to  refine;  uetfdbbneni,  to  embellish;  verbcffevn,  to  improve; 
and  many  others  equally  formed  from  adjectives  in  the  com- 
parative degree, — the  prefixes  cr  and  t>CV  are  not  opposed  to 
one  another  in  their  signification. 


When  the  prefix  cut  occurs  before  transitive  derivative  verbs 
formed  from  substantives  or  adjectives, — e.g.  in  Cllt^fluptcn,  to 
behead ;  entfeffHll,  to  unfetter ;  entflctbcn,  to  undress ;  entfraftCIl, 
to  enervate;  entfcclcil,  to  exanimate;  entlartfCH,  to  unmask; 
entljcilicjcn,  to  profane;  cntfdbulbi^cn}  to  exculpate;  most  of 
which  are  not  met  with  as  simple  verbs, — it  expresses  a  nega- 
tion, like  the  corresponding  prefix  un  in  English  \.  From 
this  negative  prefix  differs  that  which  stands  before  other 
verbs,  radical  or  derivative,  transitive  or  intransitive ;  e.  g.  in 

entge^en,  entflteben,  to  escape ;  ewful)veit,  to  carry  off;  emfcr« 

Wtl,  to  remove;  eiitveijjcn,  to   snatch  from;  eiltfa$en,  to  re- 
nounce :   it  has  quite  a  different  sense,  and  merely  implies 


mu(5 

pffansen  un6  fcfjnffen, 
(?r(tften,  ertnffen, 
5)fuf  raetten  unb  iwagen 
2)<r8  ©liicf  511  e  r  j  n  g  e  n.     Schiller. 

f  SBenn  bu  nfnutjl,  id)  iwerbe  rine9?oHe  in  beiiiem  @pit(e  i"pie(fii,  Ortfl  bit  bicf;  in  niir 
i' err  ed)  net.     Sch. 

|  J»er  ©ieger  flef)t  e  n  t  f  ii  n  b  i  g  t.     Wieluml. 
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separation  *.  In  cmfprcdKlT,  to  answer ;  entfcietCIT,  to  bid ;  ent= 
baltcn,  to  contain,  the  prefix  cnt  stands  in  place  of  an,  which 
in  the  same  way  has  been  changed  into  etltp  before  the  labial 
sound  in  empfefjUlT,  to  recommend;  ewpfangen,  to  receive; 
cmpfmben,  to  feel. 

The  prefix  $et  implies  the  dissolution  of  a  whole  into  its 
parts,  and  therefore  generally  its  destruction ;  e.  g.  in  ^er^C^cn, 
to  liquify  ;  ^fallen,  to  fall  to  pieces ;  ^rfc$cn,  to  decompose ; 
JttftfcfagClfc  to  strike  to  pieces  f. 

Observation. — Prefixes  stand  only  before  simple  verbs,  and  not  before 
compound  ones;  for  verbs  like  tiCcacbten,  to  observe;  freaufrragflt,  to 
charge  ;  Di'rannrcrten,  to  account  for;  are  not  made  from  the  verbs  Pbacfo-- 
ten,  &c.  but  from  the  substantives  ClMCfH,  'Thlftrajj,  Sftinrort.  Nor  can 
verbs  compounded  with  prefixes  generally  be  again  compounded  with  ad- 
verbs. Verbs  like  anbcfc&Ittl,  to  recommend ;  anerf CIHU'll,  to  acknowledge > 
anPCrtrailCIl,  to  trust ;  PCrbO&alttn,  to  reserve ;  are  anomalous  compounds : 
and  the  most  part  of  them,— e.  g.  antclangen,  to  concern;  aufcrtwtjt'n,  to 
rise  from  the  dead ;  auferbauen,to  edify ;  auferlegen,  to  enjoin ;  au5erlefen, 
au?erirafUcn,  to  choose  j — are  not  employed  whenever  the  construction  of 
the  sentence  requires  that  the  separable  component  should  be  separated 
from  the  verb. 

§63. 

When  the  adverbs  fcttrdb,  through;  (jinter,  behind;  iifctt, 
over:  imtcr,  under;  itm,  round,  about;  ivifccr,  against;  t>oll, 
fully,  compounded  with  verbs,  have  the  subordinate  accent, 
they  are  of  the  description  of  prefixes,  and  form  inseparable 
compound  verbs  (§  59).  When  these  adverbs  are  employed 
as  prefixes,  their  original  signification  is  generalized  in  a  pe- 
culiar way,  like  that  of  the  English  over,  under,  out,  with,  in 
to  overact,  to  undertake,  to  outbid,  to  teithdratt.  In  this  way, 
e.  g.  fcltrofr  implies  a  relation  to  the  whole  of  a  space  or  body,  in 
bwcfrblatteni,  to  turn  over  (a  book) ;  t>ltrct)trin^cn,  to  penetrate ; 
fcltrc{>fbvfcfK17,  to  scrutinize  thoroughly.  Many  verbs  have  dif- 
ferent significations,  according  as  they  are  either  inseparable 
compound  verbs  with  the  full  accent  laid  upon  the  verb,  or 
separable  compound  verbs  with  the  full  accent  laid  upon  the 

*  2>o*  Staffer  entfturjt  bet  ©teife  ^e«  5eff«i*.     Gvthe. 
f  @iefy,  reie  fir  Mt  in  einrtn  £m  jerftieben.     lilt-land. 
3>it  3t-ealt  ftnfc  jtrronnen.     Schiller. 
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adverbial  component;  the  former  being  generally  transitive, 
the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  having  for  the  most  part  an  in- 
transitive signification.  Thus  we  distinguish, 

Inseparable.  Separable. 


bur*  b  r  i  n  0  e  n,  to  penetrate    .  .     from  j  b  «  \  '  *  M"W*  to  make  one's  wa? 

(      through. 

biir*gefjen,  to  walk  from  one  )         <  bur*ge&en,  to  go  through,  to 

end  to  the  other  ............  )  (      escape. 

bur*  t  a  II  f  e  H,  to  run  from  one  )  _       tu^        -       ^  ^  ^        fc> 

end  to  the  other  ............  ) 

bur*  r  e  I  f  e  n,  to  travel  over.  ...  —       bur*  rdfetl,  to  travel  through. 

bur*  f  e  &  e  n,  to  penetrate  (a  plot)      -    J  b  UJ  *?*'"'  tO  1OOk  ^^  ^ 

<      book). 

bur*  ff  r  e  i  *  e  n,  to  wander  over      —      bur*  f?rei*en,  to  strike  out. 
UberfU&r  en,  to  convince  ......       —       U  b  e  r  fUbren,  to  convey  over. 

Uberge&ett,  to  pass  in  silence  .  .       -    {  "^r9C&en,  to  go  over,  to  pass 

t      over. 
Uber  f  *  r  e  i  t  e  n,  to  transgress  .  .      —     u  6  e  r  f*reiten,  to  step  over. 

U6er  f  e  t  a  e  n,  to  translate  ......  i  U  b  f  r  fegen,  to  go  over  (across  a 

t      river). 

Uber  t  r  e  i  b  e  n,  to  exaggerate  —      —     Uber  treiben,  to  distil  (spirits). 
unter^alten,  to  entertain  —      —      un  tergal  ten,  to  hold  under. 
unterf*ieben,    to  substitute  j  _     ttnterWirten>  to  shove  under. 

falsely  ....................  > 

um  fl  e  ^e  n,  to  go  round,  to  avoid      -    5  U  m  fl'*<n,  to  make  a  roundabout, 

I      to  converse. 
Uttt  f  f  e  t  b  e  rt,  to  clothe  about  .  .       —      u  m  f  letben,  to  change  dress. 

The  adverb  mijj  (Engl.  mis}  is  in  German,  as  in  English, 
only  employed  as  a  prefix;  e.  g.  «ttf?6  V  a  U  cb  C  n,  to  abuse; 
,  to  displease.  Like  volt  in  a  few  compounds  (§  59), 
again,  has  assumed  the  nature  of  a  prefix  in  Unct>evl)olcn> 
to  repeat. 

Observation  i.—  As  the  prefixes  bur*,  Winter,  Uber,  uiuer,  uni,  wiber,  mi^, 

generally  express  a  transitive  relation  to  an  object,  the  verbs  compounded 
with  them  generally  give  rise  to  substantives  of  the  form  ling  (§  43)  ;  e.  g. 
UlUerfuItUftg,  conversation,  entertainment  j  Uebergeimilig,  conviction  ;  \ll\-. 
terf*eibling,  distinction.  When,  however,  primary  substantives  are  formed 
from  the  same  verbs,  e.g.  llnter&flft,  subsistence;  Unterf*ieb,  difference; 
Ullterf*rift,  signature;  Uoberfall,  surprise;  2Biber)?dHb,  resistance  ;  Wifi.- 
brail*,  abuse;  ^)ii^gilllf?,  envy  (§33,34),  the  principal  accent  is  always 
laid  on  the  prefix. 

Observation  2.  —  In  order  to  know  whether  in  any  particular  instance  the 
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adverbial  components  burety,  binrer,  iiber,  u  nter,  iwi,  wifrer,  mip,  have  the 
principal  accent  and  are  separable,  or,  being  prefixes,  have  the  subordinate 
accent  and  are  inseparable,  foreigners  must  refer  to  good  dictionaries. 

Observations.  —  The  prepositions  a\\y,  out;  dllf,  on,  up;  §11,  to;  tiacfr, 
after;  rcr,  before,  although  always  forming  separable  compound  verbs, 
frequently  have  their  signification  so  generalized,  that  they  in  this  respect 
are  like  prefixes.  Thus  atl5  implies  foiishijig  an  action  in  JiljfrJtiCM,  aii?= 
ma  I  en,  to  finish  a  house,  a  painting;  au£ruf)etl,  UUsfdjlafetl,  to  rest,  to 
sleep  enough;  auSblllteit,  ailStan^Cn,  to  cease  bleeding,  dancing  *  :—  auf 
expresses  opening  in  atiftfwn,  aufmac&en,  aiiffcblief?en,  to  open;  auffncp- 
fon,  to  unbutton;  ailfbecfetl,  to  uncover;—  and  consuming  in  aufbrcitneti, 
dufetjen,  ailfjebren,  to  consume  by  burning,  eating  ;  aufreibetl,  to  annihi- 
late :—  $U  implies  shutting  or  covering  in  gumacfcen,  JufcfMiefjen,  to  close; 
jufnb'ffcn,  to  button  ;  jubecfen,  to  cover;  jubeiletl,  to  heal  up  (a  wound)  : 
—  IUc£  implies  doing  in  imitation  of  another  in  tliicfcfplffdjon,  n&d)k(ttn,  to 
speak,  to  pray,  in  imitation  of  another:  —  and  PCV  signifies  doing  before  one, 

in  order  to  show  how  to  do,  in  porfagen,  corfpreofeen,  pcrfin^en,  mmacben, 
to  say,  to  speak,  to  sing,  to  do,  for  that  purpose  before  another. 

Observation  4.  —  Foreigners  can  never  understand  perfectly  the  meaning 
of  German  words,  unless  they  acquire  a  facility  in  tracing  derivatives  to 
their  respective  primitives  and  to  their  roots  (if  these  are  known),  and  in 
resolving  compounds  into  their  components.  The  following  derivative  and 
compound  words  may  serve  as  exercises  for  analysing  : 

25e=ba$:t:fiim-feit,  considerateness,  root 

2>e=refc=fam:fett,  eloquence,    .........  — 

,  to  appease,    ............  —  ruben. 

j;en  (lift),  to  seize,  ......  —  mcgen. 

eir,  gratitude,   ............  —  fcenfen. 

(?nt:j)alt=fam:fett,  abstemiousness,...  —  fjatretl. 

(Se^reffrlicfrfeir,  frailty,   ............  —  brecfren. 

@e»fpract):ig=fett,  talkativeness,  ......  — 

inactivity  .............  — 

e,  an  ally,     ............  —  Hfltatandgenifffit. 

e,  ambition,  ...............  —  (be)  gebren. 

eiber,  slanderer,  .........  —  fcbnetoen. 

,  respectful,  ...............  —  tteten. 

reibuiiA,  geography,    ......  —  fcfereiben. 

campaign,  .................. 

r,  idler,  .................. 

curious,    ..................  —  (t-e) 

independence,  ...  —  h.maitl. 


2>er  @tutm  (jnt  ouSi]etPbt.     Schiller, 
2Geine  6id)  au&.     Schiller. 
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SECTION  II. — OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  WORDS  AND 
THEIR  INFLECTION. 

CHAPTER  I. — Of  Verbs. 


VERBS  are,  in  point  of  form,  either  Radical  verbs  (§  31),  or 
Derivative  verbs  (^  37),  and  either  Simple  or  Compound  verbs 
(^  59) ;  and,  in  point  of  signification  they  are  either  In- 
transitive or  Transitive.  In  radical  verbs  the  signification, 
either  transitive  or  intransitive,  is  not  distinguished  by  the 
form  of  the  verb ;  and  many  of  them  are  employed  in  both 
significations  (§  31).  Derivative  and  compound  verbs,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  generally  distinguished  as  transitive  or  intran- 
sitive by  their  form.  Derivative  verbs  are  for  the  most  part 
transitive,  and  of  the  description  of  Factitive  verbs  (§  5,  37); 
and  compound  verbs  with  the  prefixes  ftei,  tutrdb,  tyilltCV,  lifter* 
Kilter,  lint,  Wibet,  lltif,  are  also,  with  a  few  exceptions,  transi- 
tive (§60,  63). 

$,65. 

Many  transitive  verbs, — e.  g.  (jranten,  to  afflict ;  ttxt^ew,  to 
refuse  something;  tailfdbcil,  to  deceive;  fe$Ctl,  to  place;  le$en, 
to  lay;  m'gevil,  to  vex ;  fteivegeit,  to  move  something;  et'imiew, 
to  remind  ;  vitymeit,  to  praise  ;  l;itten,  to  guard  ;  vcrailbcm,  to 
alter  something ;  untCVUWfen,  to  subdue, — are  rendered  intran- 
sitive by  assuming  the  reflexive  form ;  e.  g.  fid)  CjVailieit,  to  be 
grieved :  fid;  ivei^eni,  to  refuse ;  ftdb  taufcbcn,  to  err ;  ficl)  fe$en, 
to  sit  down  ;  fid)  teCjCtl,  to  lay  down ;  fid;  at'Cjevit,  to  be  vexed ; 
fid;  between,  to  move;  fid;  cvtmiern,  to  recollect;  jicfr  rifymeu, 
to  boast ;  fidb  (Hiteil,  to  take  heed  ;  ficfr  fCtantent,  to  alter;  ficb 
ItntCViVevfeil,  to  submit  (§  5).  Many  verbs,  however,  are  only 
employed  in  the  reflexive  form;  e.  g.  fid)  fdbanteil,  to  be 
ashamed;  fid;  fe^lKH,  to  long;  fid)  ftefuilien,  to  reflect;  fid;  ftc; 
fletfjeit,  to  endeavour ;  fid;  ereujwn,  to  happen ;  fid)  ftebailfeil, 
to  thank ;  fid)  evftavmcn,  to  have  pity ;  fidf)  entfd;lie^eil,  to  re- 
solve ;  fid;  untcrfMien,  to  dare ;  fich  ivitcrfe^cit,  to  oppose. 
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The  reflexive  form  of  verbs  is  frequently  employed  in  the 
plural  number,  in  order  to  express  a  reciprocal  action  between 
two  or  more  subjects  ;  e.  g.  bie  ^naBen  f&lagetl  fkfr,  the  boys 
fight  one  with  another;  bie  .0iir.bc  fceipeil  fid),  the  dogs  bite  one 
another  ;  fie  fjalTen  fid),  they  hate  one  another  ;  n?tr  ttwbcil  un$ 
tt>iebef  f<$n,  we  shall  see  one  another  again  :  it  then  assumes 
the  name  of  the  Reciprocal  form  of  verbs  *.  This  form  may 
also  be  adopted  by  intransitive  as  well  as  by  transitive  verbs  ; 
in  which  case  the  reflexive  pronoun  stands  in  the  dative  case  ; 
e.  g.  bie  3?riibcr  ,<}leidben  fid),  the  brothers  resemble  one  an- 
other ;  jie  6ec}e.qiiei1  fid),  they  meet  (one  another)  ;  tt?it  butif  ten 
11115  bie  .ttiinDe,  we  shook  hands  (with  one  another). 


Observation.  —  The  reflexive  form  of  verbs  is  very  extensively  employed 
in  German  ;  it  in  some  measure  supplies  the  middle  voice  of  the  Greek. 

§  66. 

The  passive  voice  of  verbs  is  in  German,  as  in  English, 
formed  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  verb  ;  but  in  German,  wet- 
ben,  and  not  fein  (to  be),  is  the  auxiliary  verb  of  the  passive 

voice;  e.  g.  id>  irerbe  gelie&t,  I  am  loved;  er  ijl  gefdblagen  wot; 

ben,  he  has  been  beaten.  The  passive  voice  may,  like  the  re- 
flexive form  (§  65),  be  considered  in  some  measure  as  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  intransitive  verbs  :  we  accordingly  find  that  those 
two  forms  are  frequently  employed  one  for  another,  not  only 
in  different  languages,  but  even  in  one  and  the  same  language. 
In  English,  where  the  reflexive  form  is  wanting,  an  intransi- 
tive notion  is  frequently  expressed  by  the  passive  voice,  as  is 
also  done  in  Latin  in  the  deponent  verbs.  The  German  lan- 
guage generally  employs  the  reflexive  form  in  these  cases  ; 
e.  g.  fid)  ttnmbew,  to  be  surprised  (Lat.  mirari)  ;  fid)  fmten,  to 
be  pleased  (Lat.  ketari);  fid)  6ctrii6en,  to  be  afflicted  (Lat.  con- 
tristari}',  fid)  between,  to  be  moved  (Lat.  moveri);  fid)  V^'dn- 
bem,  to  be  changed  ;  fioh  breben,  fid;  ivenben,  to  turn  (Lat.  verti); 
fid)  fd>imen,  to  be  ashamed  ;  jid;  ucrtitnfeln,  fid;  vcrjinfhm,  to 


*  28crt>'  id)  jnm  $a\en  trennen,  bie  fid)  fan  ben?     Sch. 
(fril  muptet  3hr'5  oertratjen,  a(£  iSruber  cud)  511  fehn.     Sch. 
@ie  f>at  5ii>ei  ®^ne,  bie  fid)  tob(id)  fpaffen.     Sch. 
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be  eclipsed ;  fiefr  6efef)ten,  to  be  converted  *.  The  use  of  the 
passive  voice  in  the  personal  form  is  in  German  admitted  only 
when  the  action  to  be  expressed  is  really  a  suffering  ;  e.  g.  ber 
Sdbtiiflel  if!  t>on  ntir  £jefunben  wovben,  the  key  has  been  found 
by  me ;  tie  $fauje  Witt  VOI1  tym  BeantWOVtet,  the  question  is 
answered  by  him ;  er  wilt  t?on  feiwn  Bufyowin  t?evftanben,  he 
is  understood  by  his  hearers ;  bieg  2J}cif$eu$  Wilt  tJOll  ben 
©cfrtttteben  gcfattiltfftj  this  instrument  is  used  by  the  smiths. 
But  even  this  suffering  is  frequently  conceived  as  an  intransi- 
tive action,  and  consequently  expressed  by  the  reflexive  form, 
when  the  active  object  does  not  require  to  be  mentioned ;  e.  g. 
ber  ©cfcttiflTel  fyat  ftdb  $efunben,  the  key  has  been  found ;  biefe 
$fra<je  beantWOVtet  ftdb  Ictdbt,  this  question  is  easily  answered  ; 

bag  verflet;t  fid>  uon  fel&ft,  that  is  self-evident ;  biefeg 

l?anbf)a&et  ftdb  leid;t,  this  instrument  is  easily  managed  f . 

Observation. — The  propriety  of  classing  the  passive  voice  with  the  intran- 
sitive verbs  further  appears  from  the  practice  of  the  Greek,  where  it  differs 
very  little  from  the  middle  voice  (§  65,  Obs.),  and  from  that  of  the  Russian 
and  other  Sclavonian  languages,  in  which  it  is  quite  the  same  with  the  re- 
flexive form. 

§67. 

Impersonal  verbs  are  those  which  are  used  only  in  the  third 
person  singular,  and  in  which  the  subject  of  a  verb  is  expressed 
in  a  manner  quite  indeterminate  by  the  indefinite  pronoun  e$ 
(see  §  122).  Some  impersonal  verbs,  e.  g.  e$  fCfllTCt,  it  rains; 
e£  fdbnetet,  it  snows ;  eg  bonnett,  it  thunders ;  eg  6Ii$et,  it 
lightens,  are  common  to  most  languages :  other  impersonal 
forms,  however,  occur  in  German,  which  are  not  used  in  Eng- 
lish. In  the  first  place  the  passive  voice  of  intransitive  verbs 
is  employed  impersonally,  as  in  Latin,  when  the  subject  of  the 

*  (?$  fiif  (t  fid)  ber  uerlibete  ^pnttaft.     Sch. 

Uefcer  beni  mutfyujen  @d>n>immer  fd)(iefjt  ftrf)  ber  3?nd)en.     Sch. 

2)ie  gelber  b  erf  en  fid)  mit  neueni  @riin.     Sch. 

2t(le*  font  fid)  nun  erfiUft. 

f  ^pfotten  &auen  fid)  <w&  griinen  3meigen,  tinb  um  bie  @nu(e  n'inbet  fid)  ber 
Srnns.     Sch. 

Qin  (rtfterljnfteS  Sc&en  t>ti(?t  fid)  in  TOmigef  unb  (Jrniebri.iung.     Sch. 

&t)'  fid)  etn  ^>enfer  fiir  mid)  fin  bet.     Sch. 

2)n$  (ernt  fid)  ntir  um  be3  Se'bf)frni  ^Jerfon.     Sch. 

£()<tten  finb  gefd)e()en  bie  fid)  nie  ucrgefren  unb  uergcffen.     Sch. 
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verb  is  to  be  expressed  only  in  an  indeterminate  way  ;  e.  g.  e£ 
HMrb  vjclattfcn,  they  run  (Lat.  curritur)  ;  C5  UUtrbc  ,9Ctail$t,  there 
was  dancing  (Lat.  saltabatur)  *  :  and  in  this  case  especially 
the  reflexive  form  is  frequently  employed  in  the  room  of  the 
passive  voice  ;  e.  g.  c»  tanjt,  e6  fcfelaft  jldb  fjier  gilt,  this  place 
does  well  for  dancing,  for  sleeping  f  . 

There  are  moreover,  in  German,  impersonal  verbs,  in  which 
the  subject  of  an  intransitive  action  is  represented  as  an  ob- 
ject; e.  g.  e?  fcmftet  mid),  e$  (ntnqert  mid),  I  am  thirsty,  hungry; 
C5  friert  mid;,  I  am  chilled  ;  c3  fcfraittert  mid;,  I  shudder.  This 
mode  of  speaking  expresses  not  so  much  the  condition  as  the 
feeling  of  thirst,  of  hunger,  &c. 

The  verbs  e?  tcitct  (mid;),  I  repent;  e£  fteitCt  (mid;),  I 
am  glad;  c»  Humbert  (mid;),  I  wonder;  e3  taitdbt  (mid;),  e5 
Mintt  (mir),  methinks  ;  e»  al;wt  (mir),  my  mind  forebodes  ; 
c?  frelieSt  (mir),  I  am  pleased;  e5  3elit|let  (mid;),  I  long  for; 
e3  gilt,  it  concerns  ;  c$  l?ei£t,  it  is  said  ;  e3  fd;ctnt,  it  seems, 
and  some  others,  also  have  the  form  of  impersonal  verbs. 
Properly  speaking,  however,  they  are  no  impersonal  verbs, 
because  the  subject  denoted  by  the  pronoun  e$  is  again  ex- 
pressed by  the  accessory  sentence  following,  or  by  a  verb  in 
the  supine  ;  e.  g.  e?  Wit  mich,  baj?  id;  e3  $€t&an  brtfrCj  that  I 
have  done  it  ;  or  e$  .^ctljait  }lt  I)a6en,  to  have  done  it. 

The  verb  cjcfccn,  to  give,  is  employed  impersonally  in  a  pe- 
culiar way  in  order  to  express  existence,  as  is  implied  by  there 
z's,  there  are,  in  English,  and  by  ily  a  in  French  ;  e.  g.  c3  <3i(?t 
Ccitte,  there  are  people;  C5  $i6t  fcilK  (?ill(}orner,  unicorns  do 
not  exist  J.  However,  C3  gifct  never  stands  in  the  room  of 
there  is  when  a  locality  is  to  be  expressed  ;  e.  g.  in  there  (in 
that  place)  is  (dwells)  a  friend  of  n.Ihe  in  London. 

Observation.  —  One  and  the  same  verb  frequently  assumes  different  signi- 
fications, according  as  its  form  is  altered;  e.g.  jrcllcit,  to  place,  fi$  ftClfetl, 
to  feign  ;  perge&etl,  to  pass  away,  ftcfr  CCryCbetl,  to  commit  a  fault  ; 


*  Hm  ^crrftyiift  un&  um  ^reiheit  tmrb  gerun^en.     Sch. 
f  9Bon  eiircr  5>^«  refjrt  (id)'$  nicfjt  (miner  tuiefcet.     Sch. 
ttnumt  fi^'5  untet  biefetn  IBautne.     Sch. 

fe  ©etfter,  ^if  in  ^c^  <JHemd>en  5Brufl  i^ren  5Bof)nfi^  ne^men.     Sch. 
(?5  gibt  im  »Kcnfc^entebcn  -Jliiflentlicfe,  mo  er  &eni  ?i'3rltgei|1  milder  ijl  oB  jonft. 

Sch. 
<?»gi6t  nix(>  9?iefen,  &pd>  feine  3fittfr  gitt  t$  niefjr.     Sch. 
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to  leave,  f?$  rerlaffen  (auf  (linen),  to  rely  on  one;  perjTefcen,  to  under- 
stand,  ft$  (auf  @twa$)  PeritC&en,  to  be  skilful  in  something,  c$  t>erj!e&et 
f?$,  it  is  a  matter  of  course;  i$  frungere  Ullb  btirffe,  I  am  without  eating 
and  drinking,  e^  (jun^ert  unb  burjrct  micl),  I  feel  hunger  and  thirst; 
to  be  called,  f$  frdft,  it  is  said. 


From  notional  verbs,  i.  e.  verbs  implying  notions  of  action, 
we  distinguish  relational  verbs,  i.  e.  those  which  merely  express 
the  relations  of  action  (§  3,  8).  The  verb  fcill,  to  be,  and  the 
auxiliary  verbs,  are  of  this  description.  Whenever  the  predi- 
cate is  expressed  by  an  adjective  or  substantive,  its  relation  to 
the  subject  and  to  the  speaker,  which  otherwise  is  expressed 
by  the  inflection  of  a  notional  verb,  is  denoted  by  the  verb 
fetn  (§  7).  The  same  verb  in  German,  as  in  English,  is  also 
employed  as  an  auxiliary  verb  of  tenses. 

Auxiliary  verbs  are  either  auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses,  or  aux- 
iliary verbs  of  mood  (§  10). 


The  German  auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses  are,  baOen,  to  have, 
for  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses  of  all  transitive  and  of 
many  intransitive  verbs ;  fcin,  to  be,  for  the  same  tenses  of  the 
most  part  of  intransitive  verbs ;  and  itwben,  to  become,  for 
the  future  tenses.  ^Berbcn  also  serves  to  make  all  forms  of 
the  passive  voice  (§  66). 

Observation  1. — The  verbs  fcabftl  and  ItfCrbcn,  used  by  themselves,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  notional  verbs :  WCrbctt  has  the  signification  of  the  English 
to  become,  to  grow;  e.g.  Cf  tfirb  rei$,  he  becomes  rich  ;  or  ttMVb  alt,  he 
grows  old. 

Observation  2. — The  verbs  fcIlCII  and  IfOUen,  I  shall,  I  will,  are  not,  as 
in  English,  employed  as  auxiliary  verbs  for  the  future  tense  j  nor  is  the 
verb  fetn  ever  employed  in  the  sense  of  to  be  in  the  English  expression,  7 
am  commg,  he  is  to  speak. 

§  70. 

The  verbs  f  bmien,  I  can ;  tttrfcn,  to  dare ;  mi5v]en,  I  may  ; 
tmtffen,  I  must ;  follen,  I  shall ;  jvolten,  I  will ;  and  laden,  to 
let ;  do  not  express  notions  of  an  action,  but  relations  of  mood; 
that  is  to  say,  the  possibility  or  necessity  of  an  action  indicated 
by  another  verb,  which  is  either  expressed  or  understood,  and 
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with  which  they  are  always  connected  (§  8) ;  and  on  this 
account  they  are  termed  auxiliary  verbs  of  mood;  e.  g.  er  fcum 
irCylaiifcn,  he  can  (is  able  to)  run  away;  idb  tmijj  je$t  sober.  I 
must  go  now.  In  general,  possibility  is  expressed  by  f  billion, 
tauten,  mbgen,  and  necessity  by  nuiitcit,  fellen,  wollen;  laffen 
implies  necessity  as  well  as  possibility. 

The  verb  fblllKll  implies  physical  possibility,  like  /  can  and 
/  am  able  in  English ;  e.  g.  fcer  49111$  f  aim  KJfltMttttKlt,  the  dog 
can  swim ;  id)  faitll  ten  2?rief  lefen,  I  am  able  to  read  the  letter: 
— tiirfcn  and  nibgCll  express  moral  possibility,  i.  e.  liberty  and 
permission  :  tiirfcil  signifies  that  an  action  is  permitted  by  law 
or  by  a  person ;  e.  g.  jcbcrwiaim  barf  2>flffcH  traqcn,  every  body 
is  permitted  to  bear  arms ;  barf  id)  biefcil  SBviif  lefen?  am  I  per- 
mitted to  read  this  letter?  whilst  ttliKJClI  generally  expresses  that 
the  speaker  allows  another  person  to  do  something;  e.  g.  hi 
iiUU't  frcn  Qfrief  lefcn,  you  may  (I  allow  you  to)  read  the  letter; 
ta  CV  ntiibc  iff,  fo  maa,  cr  OUsru^cn,  since  he  is  fatigued,  he  may 
(I  allow  him  to)  take  rest;  ifcr  mb£Ct  cinen  2»crfudb moc^eit,  you 
may  make  an  attempt  (I  have  no  objection  to  it).  From  the 
physical  and  moral  possibility  of  an  action  asserted,  which  is 
expressed  in  this  way  by  the  verbs  fbimcil,  CiirfciT,  tttb/tClT,  we 
must  distinguish  the  logical  possibility  of  the  assertion,  i.  e.  the 
possibility  granted  by  the  speaker,  which  is  also  expressed  by 
fenncii,  mc^on,  luhfcn;  e.g.  cr  fann  fdjon  ab^crcifl  fein,  it  may 
be  that  he  has  set  out  already ;  CT  FbimtC  tilt?  rctTOtbeil  ^ofccil, 
it  miglit  be  that  he  had  betrayed  us :  which  differ  from  cr  ^tlt 
aStcifcn  f bmicn,  he  has  been  able  to  set  out ;  er  Ija'tte  liny  t?cr^ 
ratbon  fbnnen,  he  might  have  been  able  to  betray  us.  ^iitfen 
is  employed  in  this  way  only  in  the  conditional  mood,  in  order 
to  express  conjecture  ;  e.g.  Of  frihfk  Mr  «?d  lliifrt  ollc»  er,YiKt 
ba6on,  very  likely  he  has  not  told  you  every  thing.  But  mbtjCll 
is  commonly  used  when  a  probability  or  conjecture  is  granted 
by  the  speaker ;  e.  g.  in  cr  ina^  Oiecfct  ^a6ciT,  he  may  be  (I  sup- 
pose he  is)  in  the  right;  CT  ttta.5  Cllt  6rat?CT  3J»ami  fein,  he  may 
be  (I  believe  that  he  is)  a  clever  man ;  cr  mili}  jtvan^ig  J^« 
alt  1C  in,  he  may  be  about  twenty  years  of  age;  id)  ttmfl  tfjltll 
U\i 5  iofi  will,  fo  ijl  C»  unrest,  I  may  do  what  I  will,  it  does  not 
please;  hi  ma^ft  tachcn  obcr  ireinen,  e^  iff  einertei,  you  may 
laugh  or  cry,  it  is  all  the  same.  3??b$eil  implies  also  a  wish 
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that  something  may  be  done,  and  the  inclination  to  do  some- 
thing; e.  g.  moqe  er  6nlb  ^ltVUdffel;VCn,  may  he  return  soon  ;  id? 
ma,g  tt;n  nidbt  fei;n,  I  do  not  like  to  see  him ;  id)  nwfl  nid;t  tatu 
£C1?,  I  do  not  like  to  dance  *.  In  this  way  mb$eil  assumes  the 
signification  of  to  like ;  e.  g.  id;  mac}  fciefe  (SfCife  llid;t,  I  do  not 
like  this  meat ;  id)  ma$  ben  2Dein  nidbt,  I  do  not  like  the  wine. 
In  these  expressions  the  verb  in  the  infinitive  (to  eat,  to  drink) 
is  understood  f .  The  use  of  mbc}en  in  the  signification  of  phy- 
sical power  is  antiquated  in  German  ;  e.  g.  $ra6eil  ma$  id; 
md)t  (Luc.  16.  3.) :  and  VCVmb$en  is  applied  to  that  significa- 
tion in  the  room  of  mb^en ;  e.  g.  itw  t>evma$  tl;m  ju  ttnbevf!d;n? 
who  is  able  to  resist  him? 

2)?ufjen  implies  physical  necessity,  and  moral  necessity  en- 
forced by  law ;  e.  g.  dttc  Dtfenfdjen  miifjcn  jlerfcen,  all  men  must 
die;  £inber  mtiffen  il)ren  ©Item  $e!?ordbe»,  children  must  (are 
obliged  to)  obey  their  parents  $.  @ollen  and  JVctlcil  express 
moral  necessity;  fbllcn,  when  it  is  enforced  by  command  of 
another ;  ivollcil,  when  it  depends  on  the  active  subject's  own 
will;  e. g.  er  will  rmcb  .fwufe  vgd;n,  a6er  er  foil  l;ier  6lei6en, 

he  wishes  to  go  home,  but  he  must  (is  ordered  to)  stay  here ; 
er  if  ill  fllle3  jjft&en  iwb  id;  foil  nid;t^  I;a6en,  he  wishes  to  have 
everything,  and  me  (he  wishes)  to  have  nothing  §.  As  by 
ttirfen,  i'bnnen,  mb<5en,  not  only  a  possibility  of  the  action 
asserted  but  also  the  possibility  of  the  assertion  is  expressed, 
in  the  same  way  miifjen,  folk)?,  and  wollen,  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  order  to  express  the  necessity  of  the  assertion.  Thus 
mtifjcn  expresses  a  supposition  of  the  speaker,  whilst  fellcn, 
like  dicor  in  Latin,  expresses  a  supposition  on  the  part  of  the 


*  2tja$  fid)  uerttfiflt  mil  metnet  5pftidf)t  mag  id)  ifjr  gern  ftroeifen.     Sch. 

28ol  m  ij  d)  t'  id)  iwiffen  mn^  su  g((iu6en  ift.     Scfi. 
•J-  @  i  e  m  o  g  e  n  un3  Me  nid)t.     Sch. 

9Iud)  nid)t  im  Zobc  mag  id)  Deinen  25unb.     Sch. 
\  (?in  DOerfjauvt  muf  fein.     Sch. 

2)er  a'ltere  93tu&er  mug  Dent  jiingcvn  roeidjcn.     Sch. 
3I)t  feib  metn  ©aft,  id)  mu0  fiit  cure  @id)erl)eU  geiua^ren.     Sch. 
giit  feinen  ^5nig  mug  fcaS  S3c(f  fid)  cpfan  : 
OaS  ift  ba5  @cf)trfffl(  unb  ©cfe^  bet  SCelt.     5cA. 

§  Charles,  king  of  France,  says  in  'Sungfrau  Don  Dr(enn«:'— "  2)te  Zmppen 
aUe  foil  en  fid)  mtt  Sivctgen  6efta'n5en,  ttjre  5Briiber  ju  empfnn^en  unb  nlle  ©icrfen 
foil  en  eS  ucrfiinben  bag  gtanfretd)  unb  fBurguno  fid)  neu  utrtiinbtn  :"  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  'TOntia  ©tuart'  says  :  — "(gterfccn  foil  fie  (Mary)  unb  er  (Leicester) 
foil  fie  fallen  fcl>n,  unb  nad)  ifjt  fterfren." 
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public,  and  ivollcn  a  supposition  of  a  third  person  ;  e.  g.  er 
nw£  fet'r  franf  .qeroefen  fein,  he  must  have  been  very  ill  ;  er 
nntp  }d)V  rcid)  fcin,  he  must  be  very  rich  ;  er  foil  ill  t>CV  vjtatt 
fcin,  (finite  we  lien  itw  jefe^n  I;a6en,  he  is  supposed  to  be  in 
town,  some  people  think  or  say  that  they  have  seen  him  ;  ber 
£bni.3  foil  ^cftorBen  fcin,  £  -  will  c5  in  bcr  jetting  gelcfen 
b\l6en,  it  is  said  that  the  king  died,  L  -  thinks  or  says  that 
he  has  read  it  in  the  newspapers*. 

CaflCH  expresses  on  the  one  hand  a  permission,  and  on  the 
other  a  command  and  causation  ;  e.  g.  lap  il;n  vjclttl,  let  him 
go,  permit  him  to  go  ;  er  la£t  fceil  2?0$el  flie^en,  he  lets  the 
bird  fly;  j?C  taftcn  veil  £onfcon  Uljrcn  fentmcn,  they  get  watches 
brought  from  London  ;  er  liifjt  ten  -OlUlb  tinmen,  he  makes  the 
dog  dance  ;  fcer  ^bttkj  tydt  \fy\\  l)inrid)ten  laflen,  the  king  caused 
him  to  be  executed.  In  expressions  like  ta5  liijjt  fcl;bn,  that 
looks  pretty  ;  ft  I;a6en  i(mt  Ilid;t9  gelaffen,  they  have  left  him 
nothing;—  latTen  is  a  notional  verb,  and  requires  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  auxiliary. 

Observation.  —  The  verb  tfclin  is  not  employed  in  High-German  as  an 
auxiliary  verb  of  mood,  like  the  English  to  do,  which  renders  an  expression 
positive  in  such  phrases  as,  he  does  come,  do  go,  and  has  therefore  come  into 
general  use  in  interrogative  and  negative  sentences;  e.g.  does  he  come?  he 
does  not  go. 

§71. 

The  conjugation  of  verbs  expresses  the  different  relations  of 
the  notion  expressed  by  the  verb  to  the  speaker.  The  forms 
of  conjugation  are,  Moods  for  the  relation  of  reality  ;  Tenses 
for  the  relation  of  time:  and  Persons,  in  the  singular  and  plu- 
ral Numbers,  for  the  agreement  of  the  verb  with  the  subject, 
and  for  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  speaker  (§  8). 

By  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  four  different  moods  are  formed 
in  German  :  viz.  the  Indicative  mood  for  real  existence  asserted 
by  the  speaker;  e.g.  ta»  ^inb  iveint,  the  child  cries;  ca3 
&U1C  fjat  $eit>einet,  the  child  has  cried;—  the  Conjunctive 
mood  for  real  existence  asserted  by  a  subject  spoken  of;  e.  g. 
Me  38artcrin  fa^t,  fra5  j\inc  fdhrete,  or  l;abe  gcfdbriccn,  the 


*  £  u  n>  i  1  1  jt  H>n  ju  eiium  <?uten  Swede  frettpgen  f»a6en  !     Sch. 
<£&  fell  tine  roicbtige  3tad>rsd)t  fcin,  fpr*  id).     Sch. 

F  2 
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nurse  says  the  child  cries,  &c. ; — the  Conditional  mood  for 
that  possibility  which  is  not  conceived  as  really  existing ;  e.g. 

fame  cr  £>ocb  iviecer  au^bem  @ra6c,  could  he  come  back  from 
the  tomb!  Ijattet  il;r  t>odb  ttteiwn  9uatl;  6efolgt,  had  you 
followed  my  advice  ! — and  the  Imperative  mood  for  the 
necessity  enforced  by  the  will  of  the  speaker ;  e.  g.  @pridb ' 
speak  !  *. 

Observation. — Many  other  relations  of  reality  are  not  expressed  by  those 
forms  of  inflection  which  are  termed  moods,  but  by  auxiliary  verbs  of 
moods  (§  70);  e.g.  er  fatin,  er  mtl£  fominCH,  he  may,  he  must  come; — 
or  by  adverbs  of  moods  (§  10);  e.g.  TO  C 11 II  cr  f dm  nit,  if  he  comes;  er 
fdmmt  piefleicbt,  he  comes  perhaps; — or  by  the  construction  of  the 
sentence j  e. g.  fdnwit  er?  does  he  come?  (§8.) 

$72. 

The  relation  of  time  is  expressed  by  the  tenses  of  the  verb. 
An  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is,  in  point  of  time,  either 
present,  i.  e.  coinciding  with,  or  past,  i.  e.  antecedent  to,  or 
future,  i.  e.  subsequent  to,  the  present  existence  of  the  speaker. 
Tenses  are  absolute  if  they  imply  only  relation  to  the  presence 
of  the  speaker :  as  the  present  tense,  id)  fpredbe ;  the  preter- 
perfect  tense,  idb  Ija&C  (jefpvodben ;  and  the  first  future,  id; 
WCtbe  fptcd;en : — they  are  relative  if  they  imply  at  the  same 
time  a  relation  of  time  to  some  other  event ;  as  the  imperfect 
tense,  tdb  fprild; ;  the  pluperfect  tense,  idb  fcfttte  cjefpvod^n ;  and 
the  second  future  tense,  idb  Wet'be  $efprod)Cn  (jaben.  The  im- 
perfect and  pluperfect  being  employed  in  historical  narrative, 
are  moreover  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  historical 
tenses. 

§  73. 

The  personal  forms  of  conjugation  are  the  same  in  German 
as  in  English ;  but  they  have  preserved  their  distinctive  signs 
of  inflection,  which  have  been  almost  entirely  lost  in  English; 

e.  g.  id;  veb=c,  &u  veb=c|?,  cr  reket,  rcur  rc^en,  tbr  rcb-et,  fie  rcb.-cn. 

The  imperative  mood  has  separate  forms  of  conjugation  only 
for  the  second  person  singular  and  plural ;  e.  g.  rebn',  veb=Ct. 

*  ©rnnimntif,  §  10. 
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§  74. 

Infinitives  and  participles  do  not  express  the  notion  of  ac- 
tion in  the  relations  of  personality  or  reality  to  the  speaker. 
Properly  speaking,  therefore,  they  are  not  so  much  forms 
or  moods  of  the  verb  (|  3),  as  rather  verbal  substantives 
and  verbal  adjectives,  i.  e.  substantives  and  adjectives  which, 
like  verbs,  admit  of  an  objective  relation  (§  32).  We  compre- 
hend them  under  the  term  of  Participial  forms.  They  are  ad- 
mitted as  supplementary  forms  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs, 
because  they  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  com- 
pound tenses. 

§75. 

The  participial  infinitive,  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  substantive  infinitive  (§  42),  admits  of  no  article  and  of  no 
declension.  There  are  two  forms  of  infinitives:  —  a  simple  one, 
as  liebCtt,  fommen,  for  the  present;  and  a  compound  one,  as 
^eltebt  fjafcen,  qefcmmen  fctn,  for  the  past  time.  The  infinitive 
is  employed  in  all  forms  of  the  verb  compounded  with  the 
auxiliary  verbs  of  mood,  fctWCn,  fciirfcu,  &c.  (§  70):  it  concurs 
with  the  auxiliary  verb  of  tense,  iVCttcn,  to  form  the  future 
tenses  ;  e.  g.  er  fann  rcbcn,  or  nwfj  rcten,  cr  irirb  vet  en,  cr  lyirfc 
gercfct  ba&cti. 

The  infinitive  used  as  a  substantive  is  frequently  employed 
as  the  subject  of  the  sentence  ;  e.  g.  @c6cil  iff  fclujCT  al?  itfcbmcn, 
to  give  is  more  blessed  than  to  take;  2?Ofv}Cn  IHA<6t@0rgCtfc  bor- 
rowing makes  sorrowing  ;  Staffer  ttinfen  ijl  gefllllb,  to  drink 
water  is  wholesome  *.  The  infinitive  has  the  power  of  a 
governed  case  only  when  it  stands  with  the  verbs  ^cifjcn,  to 
order  ;  l;ei£en  and  ncnnctl,  to  call  ;  Ijelfen,  to  help  ;  lebren,  to 
teach  ;  lemon,  to  learn  ;  e.  g.  cr  l;iej?  mid)  fcrjivci^en,  he  ordered 
me  to  be  silent  ;  fra5  fceijjt  (!>d§e  id},  iicnne  id))  @ott  verfucfcen, 
I  call  that  to  tempt  God  ;  j?ilf  mir  ar6citCll,  help  me  to  work  ; 
et  kbrt  Ot\T  lemt  fcf;rct6cn,  he  teaches  or  learns  writing.  In 
particular  expressions,  however,  the  infinitive  stands  also  after 
and  tl;tm  ;  such  are,  tu  fcaft  ^ttt  re^e^?,  it  is  easy  for  you 


*  <£terben   ifl  ni«§t*  ;  fcixty  uben  unf  nui>t  fe^en,   boS  i(l  cin  Unglurf.     ScA. 

ifl  (dd>t,  t  e  n  1  1  n  fc^mr  r,  nn^  frfm@tNi$ten  ^anteln  unbti)uem.  G'Me. 
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to  talk  ;  er  tftltt  Jlicbt^  Cil$  flaxen,  he  does  nothing  but  com- 
plain. 

The  infinitive,  moreover,  follows  the  verbs  fybreit,  to  hear  ; 
,  to  see  ;  fttylcn,  to  feel  ;  fi'iiben,  to  find  ;  tttaclKH,  to  make  ; 
to  remain;  gefyetl,  to  go;  fallen,  to  ride;  reiteit,  to 
ride  on  horseback;  in  expressions  like  id)  tycve  il;n  fpvecljCll 

(speaking)  ;  id)  fclje  tyn  tauten  (dancing)  ;  id)  fanb  ilm  fcbtafcn 
(sleeping)  ;  bu  mad[)ft  mid)  ladben,  you  make  me  laugh  ;  id) 

fclei&e  fl$etT,  I  remain  sitting;  er  $el)t  Bcttdn,  he  goes  a  begging; 
er  fa|)l't  Ober  reitet  fpajtercn,  he  takes  an  airing  in  a  carriage  or 
on  horseback*.  In  these  expressions  the  German  present 
participle  (fprccbenb,  tan^eilb)  has  assumed  the  form  of  an  in- 
(  finitive. 

After  the  auxiliary  verb  IftflCll,  the  infinitive  of  the  active 
voice  is  always  used,  although  the  signification  be  passive  ; 
e.  g.  er  lfl£t  ein  £8ltcb  ein&inben,  he  orders  a  book  to  be  bound  ; 
flC  laffen  ben  T'ielJ  (jiill^cn,  they  order  the  thief  to  be  hanged  f. 


§  76. 

When  the  infinitive  is  employed  as  a  verbal  substantive  in 
an  attributive  or  objective  case,  the  relation  distinguished  by 
the  inflection  of  a  substantive  is  expressed  by  the  preposition 
^U,  to  ;  e.  g.  bie  ©dc^entjCit  £lt  fprejw,  the  occasion  of  speak- 
ing ;  ber  -^Itnfdb  a«  Befallen,  the  desire  of  pleasing  ;  £ewo(mt 
^It  av&citett,  accustomed  to  work  ;  er  (jofft  ^lt  ^Clfinncn,  he  hopes 
to  win  :  and  this  form  of  the  infinitive  we  term  the  Supine. 
When  the  verb  is  a  separable  compound  (§  59),  the  preposi- 
tion is  placed  between  the  separable  component  and  the  verb 
in  the  infinitive;  e.g.  er  nninfdbt  a&^ureifen,  he  wishes  to  set 
out;  cr  fctttet  t&m  6ei,3ttjM)n,  he  requests  to  assist  him. 

In  general  the  infinitive  (without  311)  stands  for  the  nomina- 
tive case,  and  the  supine  (with  311)  for  all  other  cases  of  the 
verbal  substantive.  After  the  verbs  fyei£eu,  liemicn,  (xlfcn, 
ktn'en,  lemcn,  fca&Clt,  tl;itn,  however,  the  infinitive  takes  the 


*  2>er  Sob  t>er  ^ii(<\e  ^eipt  mic^  btditen.     Ge.llert. 

Qt  ftet^t  fie  rrri^thfii,  bit  fd&Jne  ©rftolt,  »n&  fle^l  fie  etbleid)eii  unb  finfen 

Ijin.     Salt. 
'TOtt  ©mucn  bli'it't  unfrr  5fttter  ftehn.      Wieland. 

I  Dm  Inge  nn$  t'innnber  Iif0  bic  £eiltge  fief)  frfjn.     Sch. 
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place  of  the  supine  (§  75)  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  supine 
is  very  often  employed  instead  of  the  infinitive  ;  e.  g.  cill 
£tt  tiiltfcfcen  iff  tcicbt,  to  deceive  a  child  is  easy  ;  bet 
$tt  UMterfWjn  i)t  fcfrwer,  to  resist  temptation  is  difficult.  And 
the  supine  is  always  taken  when  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
which  is  expressed,  is  placed  after  the  verb,  the  indefinite  pro- 
noun CS>  taking  the  place  of  the  subject  ;  e.  g.  e3  ifl  ntdrt  (jeflUlb 
vid  2l»ein  }tt  trinfen,  it  is  not  wholesome  to  drink  much  wine; 
e$  iff  miBli;b  vES'vachen  }U  lemen,  it  is  useful  to  learn  languages*. 
Expressions  compounded  of  the  supine  and  of  the  verb  fyfc 
fcdl  or  fcin,  always  imply  either  relation  of  possibility  ;  e.g.  er 
£at  vicl  @clO  a  it  5,u  »$c  6  en,  he  has  much  money  to  spend; 
dn  (jrojjet  iJJrcio  ift  }lt  ge  Wi  mien,  a  large  prize  is  to  be 
gained  ;  —  or  the  relation  of  necessity;  e.g.  cr  I?  at  CitlC 
2lr6eit  511  vert  i  cb  ten,  he  has  a  difficult  task  to  perform  ;  ^ 
vgdbulccn  finb  nod;  511  Bega&len,  great  debts  are  still  to  be 
paid  f.  When  the  supine  is  connected  in  this  way  with  the 
verb  fcin,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  predicate  of  the  sentence, 
but  always  has  a  passive  signification.  When  it  is  turned 
into  an  attributive  adjective,  its  termination  en  ($U  lo&--en)  is 
changed  into  eilb  (JU  le&=ent)  ;  and  thus  a  participle  is  formed, 
which  also  expresses  possibility  or  necessity  in  a  passive  sense; 
e.g.  ta5  fttt^ttg  t  Ben  t><  (Belfc,  the  money  to  be  spent;  ber  £tt 
gcnminenbe  !^rci5,  the  prize  to  be  won  ;  tie  $u  vervid^tenbe 
51  vbcit,  the  task  to  be  performed  ;  tie  5  a  0  C  J  a  b  I  C  n  b  C  n 
cn,  the  debts  to  be  paid. 


There  are  in  German  three  Participles  :  viz.  the  Present 
participle,  e.  g.  fpredjCltt,  speaking;  Icbenb,  praising;  —  the  Past 
participle,  e.  g.  ^efprccfjen,  spoken  ;  jgelcBet,  praised  ;  —  ancfthe 
Future  participle,  formed  from  the  supine  (5j  76),  e.g.  511  f 


e5  an  fo  $ort  ju  tenfen;  meintm  (g^joager  jiemt*  (ld>  grcp  u^^ 
be  roe  if  en.     Sch. 


f  3«^  ^nbe  f>iet  ju  roatten.  Sch.—  9Sa*  tKift  ^u  fjier  ju  Ijordjen  unb  }u 
hiitenv  Sch.—  «B<iS  f)iijl  bu  fjier  iu  fragen,  ju  uerbieten?  Sch.—  3cf>  ^abe 
Mefem  '3Ranne  (tidrt  Hnre.tt  ab)u6itten.  Sch.—(?<c  ifl  ntigenbd  onjutrrffen.  Sch. 
-I^e*  ftfije  ^frj  ifl  niAt  }ti  brecben.  Sch.—Ktin  gternbitb  ift  $u  fe^n.  Sck. 
—Seine  3eit  ifl  ju  oerlirren.  Sch.—  %itt  ift  b««  Wein  unb  Dein,  bis  9J<ubt  ocn 
tn  g*;;lt.  ni$t  mehr  )u  fonbetn.  Sch. 
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to  be  spoken  ;  ju  lofccnb,  to  be  praised.  Though  these  parti- 
ciples have  their  distinctive  names  from  tenses,  they  in  general 
differ  not  so  much  in  the  relation  of  time  which  they  express, 
as  in  their  active  or  passive  signification.  The  present  par- 
ticiple has  an  active  signification ;  the  past  and  the  future 
participles,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  passive  signification  ;  the 
future  at  the  same  time  expressing  possibility  or  necessity 
(§  76) ;  e.  g.  tor  fwgeilbe  Center,  the  examining  teacher ;  fret* 
$efra$te  ©dfniler,  the  scholar  who  is  examined  ;  bcr  ^U  frflCjenbc 
©dbitletj  the  scholar  to  be  examined,  i.  e.  who  may  or  must 
be  examined;  bcr  tyoffcnbe  CanbiVil'tl),  the  hoping  farmer;  bte 
.qeljoffte  obev  £tt  (joffenbe  (fmte,  the  harvest  hoped  for,  or  to  be 
hoped  for,  i.  e.  which  may  be  hoped  for.  The  future  participle  is 
formed  only  from  transitive  verbs.  The  past  participle  is  formed 
also  from  intransitive  verbs ;  in  which  case  it  has  an  active  sig- 
nification, and  generally  differs  from  the  present  participle  only 
by  the  relation  of  time ;  e.  g.  bet  $efalleiie  @d;nec,  the  snow 
which  has  fallen  ;  bte  auf$C$ari$ene  @OJ111C,  the  sun  which  has 
risen ;  compared  with  bet'  falknbe  @dbnce,  the  falling  snow ; 

bie  attf^el;enbe  @cune,  the  rising  sun. 

Conjugation. 

§78. 

Tenses  are  either  simple,  formed  by  the  inflection  of  the 
verb  itself;  or  compound,  compounded  of  a  participial  form, 
and  of  one  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses.  In  German  the 
present  and  imperfect  only  are  simple  tenses ;  all  others  are 
compound.  The  inflection  of  the  verb  itself,  e.  g.  fpvht^-Cllj 
VCb=CH,  is  effected  either  by  changing  the  radical  vowel  (§  31), 
as  fpran$,  or  by  terminations  of  conjugation,  as  rebate,  or 
by  both  ways  together,  as  fpraitt^et.  The  indicative  mood 
alone  has  the  whole  of  the  tenses  enumerated  in  §  72 ;  the 
conjunctive  and  conditional  moods  want  the  historical  tenses 
(§  72) ;  and  the  imperative  has  only  the  present  tense.  The 
following  table  shows  the  moods,  with  their  z*espective  tenses 
arranged  according  to  the  relation  of  time  expressed  by  the 
latter.  Each  tense  is  marked  by  the  third  person  singular, 
the  form  of  which  is  more  distinctive  than  that  of  the  other 
persons. 
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§79. 

In  German,  as  in  all  Teutonic  languages,  there  are  two 
different  modes  of  conjugation :  viz.  one  for  radical  verbs, 
called  the  Ancient  form ;  the  other  for  derivative  verbs,  termed 
the  Modern  form  of  conjugation.  Some  radical  verbs, — e.g. 
UWdfWT,  awake,  awoke;  (Htten,  hide,  hid;  Idten,  lead,  led; 
fudben,  seek,  sought ;  ftre&en,  strive,  strove ;  fcbivifceil,  sweat ; 
ttHtfen,  work,  wrought, — have  in  modern  German  assumed 
the  modern  form  :  no  derivative  verb,  on  the  contrary,  is 
conjugated  in  the  ancient  form. 

In  the  modern  form,  the  imperfect  tense  and  the  past  par- 
ticiple are  formed  by  the  termination  et,  to  which  in  the  im- 
perfect tense  the  personal  terminations  are  added  :  e.g.  I'eiMt-C, 
$en'eb:et.  The  radical  sounds  of  the  verb  are  not  altered. 

In  the  ancient  form,  the  imperfect  tense  and  the  past  par- 
ticiple are  formed  by  the  change  of  the  radical  vowel  (9l6taut, 
§  31),  and  the  participle  has  the  termination  en.  The  first  and 
third  pers.  sing,  imperf.  are  without  a  termination  :  e.  g.  icJfj 

fpranfl,  er  fpran$,  gefprutfgen  (from  fpvinc^en).  When  a  short 

radical  vowel  in  consequence  of  being  changed  becomes  long, 
or  a  long  one  becomes  short,  the  final  consonant  also  is  altered 
according  to  that  variation ;  e.g.  in  tciten,  fitt,  CjCVttteii;  Idbcn, 
litt,  .qdttten;  ft'eben,  fott,  gefotteii;  flie§en,  jTof?,  geflpfien; 
and  in  fcbaffen,  fcfwf;  f'ommcn,  fam;  bitten,  6 at  (^25,  27). 

Some  radical  verbs  have  assumed  in  their  conjugation  the 
terminations  appropriate  to  the  modern  form,  but  have  pre- 
served the  change  of  the  radical  vowel  peculiar  to- the  ancient 
form.  Such  are,  formed!,  Ovadb'tC,  gebfOCfct,  to  bring,  brought; 
tent-en,  badfcte,  CjebaclK,  to  think,  thought.  As  such  verbs 
neither  conform  entirely  with  the  ancient  nor  with  the  modern 
form  of  conjugation,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  denomina- 
tion of  Irregular  verbs. 

Observation. — The  verbs  of  the  ancient  form  were  in  the  older  German 
grammars  classed  with  the  irregular  verbs :  this  principle,  however,  which 
is  still  adhered  to  in  English  grammar,  has  been  generally  rejected  by  the 
German  grammarians  of  the  present  day,  who  maintain,  that  the  conjuga- 
tion of  these  verbs  is  as  regular  as  that  of  verbs  of  the  modern  form.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  number  of  verbs  really  irregular,  i.  e. 
conjugated  according  to  the  ancient  and  modern  forms  mixed,  is  much 
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larger  in  English  than  in  German  j  many  verbs  of  the  ancient  form  having 
in  English  adopted  the  modern  form  in  part  only,  whilst  in  German  they 
either  have  altogether  adhered  to  the  ancient,  or  have  passed  over  com- 
pletely to  the  modern  form  :  —  thus, 

awake,  awoke,  awaked,  erwacfri'lt  )  modern  form 

seek,      sought,  sought, 


flee,       fled,fled,  ffie&en      }  ^^  form. 

lade,       laded,  laden,  labdt         * 


§  80. 

The  ancient  and  the  modern  forms  of  conjugation  do  not 
differ  in  the  terminations  of  personal  forms,  except  in  the  first 
and  third  pers.  sing,  imperf.  (§  79),  and  in  the  imperative  mood 
of  many  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  of  the  ancient  form  (see 
§  82).  The  simple  tenses  of  the  conjunctive  and  imperative 
moods  are  formed  from  the  corresponding  tenses  of  the  indica- 
tive, from  which  they  are  distinguished  only  by  the  termina- 
tions of  the  personal  forms.  The  present  conditional  is  formed 
from  the  imperfect  indicative,  the  changed  vowel  of  which  in 
the  ancient  form  is  always  modified  (§  24-)  in  the  present  con- 
ditional. The  personal  terminations  of  the  plural  number 
are  the  same  in  all  moods  and  tenses :  viz.  CH  for  the  first  and 
third,  and  et  for  the  second  person. 

The  personal  terminations  of  the  singular  number  in  the 
simple  tenses  of  both  forms  of  conjugation  are  seen  in  the 
following  scheme : — 

Present. 

A 


Sing.  Indicative.  Conjunctive.    Conditional.     Imperat, 

"e  re  re 

\WtVtltis    I 

e 


refo 
e  e 


Sing.  Imperfect  (Indicative). 


I 


2.  ane.  !pvanq-<  eft  mod.  refctt*c  eft 

3.  le 
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In  the  terminations  eft  (fjtt'imj-efl)  and  et  (fprillj.-Ct,  g 
the  vowel  e  may  be  dropped  for  the  sake  of  eurythmy  (§  17), 
whenever  euphony  (§  30)  permits  it  (fprin^ff,  fjmwjt,  $elieDt)  : 
and  the  vowel  is  commonly  dropped  in  the  termination  et,  when 
another  termination  follows  ;  e.  g.  in  liefc-efce,  $elie6=Ctsei4.  Ge- 
nerally, euphony  does  not  allow  the  vowel  to  be  dropped  be- 
tween ft  and  any  final  lingual  consonant,  nor  between  t  and  a 
final  t  or  t  ;  e.  g.  in  reit-Cji,  fyeifccft,  fifcNff,  Deleft,  tan,^cft, 
and  in  fhifcet,  reteet,  geflliNt,  geftlllttt.  If  it  is  not  contrary 
to  this  rule,  the  vowel  C  is  almost  always  dropped  in  the  second 
and  third  pers.  sing.  pres.  cf  verbs  of  the  ancient  conjuga- 
tion, in  which  the  vowel  is  short,  and  the  final  consonant  any 
other  but  an  augmented  liquid  (§  29)  ;  e.  g.  in  fpridbft,  fpricbt, 
fallft,  fallt.  In  ,gilt,  fcfcilt,  tritt,  birft,  ftcbft,  jtdbt,  fTidbft,  flicbt, 
6rat,  fcalt,  mi),  from  jjelten,  fc&elten,  treten,  6er|?cn,  fed;ten,  flec^= 

ten,  &c.  not  only  e  but  the  final  t  is  lost  in  the  t  of  the  termi- 
nation. The  verb  IVCVbCtl  has  second  and  third  pers.  sing. 
pres.  ttW'tf  and  nriffc. 

In  those  derivative  verbs  which  have  the  termination  cln 
(fkeil)  or  etn  (er=Cll)  in  the  infinitive,  the  vowel  e  of  the  termi- 
nation of  derivation  (el,  er)  is  dropped  in  the  first  pers.  sing. 
pres.  ;  e.g.  iffy  f)anb4=e,  I  act;  id)  want-lie,  I  walk  ;  id)  nmnfcw, 
I  wander  :  whilst  the  vowel  e  of  the  termination  of  inflection 
is  dropped  in  all  other  forms  ;  e.  g. 


Ancient  form  of  Conjugation. 

§  81. 

The  ancient  form  of  conjugation  admits  of  many  varieties, 
depending  on  the  difference  of  the  radical  vowel,  and  of  its 
changes  in  the  formation  of  the  imperfect  tense  and  past  par- 
ticiple. All  verbs  of  this  form,  however,  may  be  classed  into 
three  conjugations.  The  fast  comprehends  the  verbs  having 
the  radical  vowel  i,  as  ftntdl,  as  well  as  those  in  which  this 
vowel  has  been  changed  for  its  secondary  vowel  e  (a  or  b)  ;  i  ? 
e.  g.  Icfen,  Bredben,  racljen,  Ibfdben  ;  the  original  forms  of  which 
were  lifan,  ftrifail,  &c.  (§  23).  The  radical  vowel  (t,  e,  ri,  p)  is 
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changed  in  the  imperfect  tense  into  d,  which  however  in 
many  verbs  has  passed  into  its  secondary  vowel  0  ;  and  in  the 
past  participle  into  it,  which  in  many  verbs  has  passed  into  o, 
and  in  others  into  c  ;  e.  g.  fmbetl,  fattf,  (jefuntctt  ;  fdbttnmmen, 
fdbwamm,  qcfetwommcn  ;  Btc^cn,  6i>$,  flc&o$en;  lefen,  Ia3,  #e- 
lefen.  A  great  majority  of  radical  verbs  belong  to  this  conju- 
gation. 

In  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  the  radical  vowel  is 
represented  by  the  diphthong  ci,  which  originally  was  long  \  ; 
e.  g.  Beijjen,  VCttCn,  Anglo-Saxon  bican,  piban,  Engl.  to  bite,  to 
ride:  the  diphthong  ei  is  in  the.imperfect  tense,  as  well  as  in 
the  past  participle,  changed  into  i. 

Verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  have  the  radical  vowels 
a,  ait  (o),  or  it,  which  in  the  imperfect  are  changed  either  into 
i  (ic)  or  into  it,  but  undergo  no  change  at  all  in  the  past  par- 
ticiple. 

Each  of  these  three  conjugations  is  subdivided  according  to 
the  different  changes  of  the  radical  vowel. 

Verbs,  however,  are  arranged  in  the  different  conjugations, 
not  so  much  according  to  the  present  form  of  their  radical 
vowel,  as  according  to  the  manner  in  which  that  vowel  is 
changed.  Thus  we  have  said  that  the  radical  vowel  of  the 
first  conjugation  is  i  (C,  a,  b)  ;  but  that  conjugation  also  con- 
tains the  verbs  fomwen,  faitfen,  fatten,  fciniauSen,  fchratiBen, 
fcfn'Otcn,  litcjen,  truqen.  Their  radical  vowel  originally  was  i, 
as  still  appears  from  Goth,  quintan,  Engl.  to  sip,  to  lie,  &c. 
The  third  conjugation  in  the  same  manner  contains  C)et>en, 
ftdKn,  iKtjjcn,  because  these  verbs  make  c}in»  fleganCjCtt,  fianb 
$efhinfreu,  l;tCJJ  ,qcl)Cipcn  :  their  radical  vowels  originally  were 
a;  flan,  f?an,  (Engl.  go,  stand). 


t., 


4,  •  §  82. 

In  the  first  conjugation  the  changed  vowel  of  the  imperfect 
tense  and  past  participle  has  the  same  quantity  as  the  radical 
vowel:  except  in  6at,  .qc&cten,  6rach,  crfchraf,  a£,  fra£,  Jam, 
nta§,  fajj,  fpracb.  ftacf)}  traf,  f  crv^a§,  in  which  a  short  radical 
vowel  has  been  changed  into  along  one;  and  in  flof?  $CjTo|Ten, 
fleneffen,  frocO  gcfrodben,  vcd;  gevodjcn,  foff  ^cfolfen,  fci)o0 
,  fcljlojj  cjefdblolTer,  fott  cjcfcttcn,  n>ro§  gcfpreffen,  vcr= 
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broj?  VCrbi'OtlWj  and  tjCnoiimKU,  in  which  a  long  radical  vowel 
has  been  exchanged  for  a  short  one. 

In  those  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  which  have  adopted 
a  secondary  e  (a,  b)  for  their  radical  vowel,  the  primary  vowel 
i  has  been  retained  in  the  second  and  third  pers.  sing.  pres. 
indie.,  and  in  the  singular  of  the  imperative  mood,  the  termi- 
nation of  which  (e)  is  dropped  in  these  verbs;  e.g.  id;  6rcd;e, 
tit  fcricbfr,  cr  6vid;t,  6rid)  ;  id)  wcrfc,  bit  ttnrffr,  cr  nrirft,  wirf  ;  id) 
lefc,  bit  Ucfc)?,  cr  liefr,  Iie3.  The  verbs  genefen,  ftetvegen,  ,qal>- 
ren,  &c6ens  tvelfen,  pjTcgen,  fc&cren,  fobrcarcn,  and  fdbwbren,  are 
however  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  e.  g.  id)  &Ctt?e$C,  bit  BciVCgcf?, 
cr  fceroeget,  Beivc.qc. 

In  ancient  German  most  verbs  of  this  conjugation  adopted 
in  the  plural  of  the  imperfect  the  changed  vowel  of  the  past 
participle  ;  e.g.  id;  l;dfc,  icb  fcalf,  unr  ljulfcn,  ,qc(wlfen;  id)  geltc, 
idb  ^alt,  Jfir  .qoltCll,  qe(]otte«.  The  present  conditional  was  in 
these  verbs  formed  from  the  plural,  and  not  from  the  singular, 
of  the  imperfect;  which  has  given  rise  to  the  conditional  forms 
tcb  (nilfe,  fftirBe,  wt>itr6c,  JVitrOe,  rciirbc,  uutrfc,  and  idb  Bc^bnnc, 
6cfbl;lc,  cmpfb^lc,  6bvffe,  ^bltc,  befbunc,  gcromte,  fd;bltc,  fpbnnc, 
fibl^le,  which  have  remained  in  use  ;  as  also  to  the  forms  $c= 
n?bnw,  fd)lt)bmme,  I;ii6c,  ffitnbc,  which  are  still  employed  along 
with  flettMtme,  fchnnimmc,  I;b6e,  jlatibc. 

The  first  conjugation  contains  the  following  verbs  :  — 

First  subdivision.     !  $ 
i  a  it 

fin  g  en  fang  gcfun.qen. 

to  bind.  fcblVtnbcn,  to  disappear. 

eiTj  to  bargain.  fd;UHlK)en,  to  swing. 

to  press.  fin^cn,  to  sing. 

finbcn,  to  find.  ftnfen,  to  sink. 

$climjCn,  to  succeed.  fyrin^CN,  to  spring. 

Hin^cn,  to  sound.  fiinfcn,  to  stink. 

rin.qcn,  to  wring,  to  struggle,  tl'inf.l?,  to  drink. 

fclnnben,  to  flay.  winben,  to  wind. 

1,  to  wind,  to  swallow.  ^nnn^eiT,  to  force. 


Observation,  —  The  imperfect  tenses  of  bittyen  and  fc^mben  are  bung, 
fdbunb. 
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Second  subdivision.    - 

i,  C  (a) 

a                          o 

fpinnen 

fpann              gefponnen. 

brectKii 

bract)                gebrocben. 

befefylen,  to  command. 

fcbelten,  to  chide. 

fce^innen,  to  begin. 

.  fcfcroitttmen,  to  swim.             „ 

beVvjen,  to  conceal. 

finncn,  to  think. 

6er)len,  to  burst. 

-  fpinnen,  to  spin. 

fcrecben,  to  break. 

fpredben,  to  speak. 

Ctttpfeblen,  to  recommend 

ftecben,  to  sting. 

>  cr'~cfrrccfen,  to  be  frightened.       ftel;len,  to  steal. 

gebiiren,  to  bring  forth. 

flerben,  to  die. 

$elten,  to  be  worth. 

mffen,  to  hit. 

gennnueii)  to  win. 

rcitcrben,  to  destroy. 

belfen,  to  help. 

werben,  to  sue. 

*  fomtnen,  to  come. 

*  n?eri?ai,  to  become. 

nel;men,  to  take. 

«?erfen,  to  throw. 

rtnnen,  to  run. 


Observation.  ~  (yrrcfrrecfen  is  conjugated  in  the  ancient  form  only  in  the 
intransitive  signification  of  to  be  frightened,  but  not  in  the  transitive  of  to 
frighten.  For  the  verb  fenwieit,  the  personal  forms  hi  fb'mmfr,  er  fcmmt, 
as  well  as  bu  femttlf?,  er  fcmmt,  are  employed.  The  form  irarb,  for  the 
imperfect  of  vwrfren,  is  rather  antiquated  :  wurbc  is  more  common. 


Third  subdivision. 

i(ie'U)      \  o  o 

e  (ti,  i?,  ftu)J 

gtimmen  ^tomnt  gc.qlommen. 


o 

'   beflentwei!,  to  straiten.  C  fTicljen,  to  flee, 

n,  to  induce.  fTtCBeiT,  to  flow. 


to  bend.  -  fricren,  to  freeze.   __ 

bieten,  to  bid.  $ri()ren,  to  ferment. 

1,  to  thrash.  ^cnivfjen,  to  enjoy, 

to  fight.  Stej?en,  to  pour, 

flecbten,  to  twist.  glrnimen,  to  shine. 

flte$ei?,  to  fly.  ^>cbei?,  to  lift  up. 
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'    fiefeil,  to  choose.  fc£niail6en,  to  snort. 

fltttttttCH,  to  climb.     0"  fdbvau&en,  to  screw. 

to  creep.  ^fdbroten,  to  bruise. 


crfofifon  1  to  be  exti      ished.  fjjwarcn,  to  fester. 
vencwnj  *  fcfwwlen,  to  swell. 


to  tell  lies.  fdbWOKtt,  to  swear. 

melf  en,  to  milk.  fieben,  to  boil. 

pjle$en,  to  practise.   '  fpviejjcn,  to  sprout. 

queUen,  to  spring  up.    &"  fitcBen,  to  disperse.  - 

tadben,  to  revenge,    a  tvtcfcn,  to  drop.    . 

Viedbeil,  to  smell.  tritgen,  to  deceive. 

faitfcn,  to  drink.    ^  verbt'iejjen,  to  grieve. 

fatten,  to  suck.  verljdjlen,  to  conceal.   - 

fcballen,  to  sound.  verlievei?,  to  lose. 

to  shear.  #  VeiiVirteil,  to  confuse. 

,  to  shove.  nniqen  (eiwa^en)  to  weigh.  - 

,  to  shoot.  *  weOen,  to  weave.  } 

fdbltefwt,  to  shut.  n?ie^en,  to  weigh. 

to  melt.  ^  '""   3«^«>  to  pull. 


Observation  1.  —  From  '  tcffCttlttlCn,  rac^Ctt,  fcfetCtCH,  and  PCrwirrCIt,  the 
past  participles  only  are  now  made  in  the  ancient  form.  The  imperfect  of 
tnelfen  is  made  in  the  modern  form  as  well  as  in  the  ancient.  In  tt>C&Ctl 
the  ancient  form  of  conjugation  is  rather  antiquated,  and  occurs  only  in 
poetry.  From  the  verb  fcc&Ien,  only  the  compound  Uttl>ev&0f)fen  (without 
disguise)  now  exists.  t&cfraHeil  is  conjugated  in  the  ancient  form  only  in 
the  compounds  crfc^alfCII  to  resound,  and  DCVfdjaUcn  to  cease  to  sound. 
25ciregcn  is  conjugated  in  the  ancient  form  only  in  the  signification  of  to 
induce,  to  engage,  and  pflCgCIl  only  in  the  signification  of  to  perform,  to 
practise;  e.g.  etne$'9(ttttC$  pfTCflCH,  to  perform  an  office;  but  not  in  that 
of  to  be  used  and  to  take  care.  When  fdhtf  CHcn  implies  to  make  swell,  it  is 
conjugated  in  the  modern  form.  Of  fcfymcfjen  to  melt,  when  its  signifi- 
cation is  transitive,  the  modern  form  occurs  in  the  second  and  third  pers. 
sing.  pres.  fcfmu'^el?,  fr^mcljCt.  For  the  imperfect  of  fefwbreil  there  are 
two  forms,  fdMtnir  and  fdfWOr.  In  jicfton  the  final  i>  is  changed  into  9,  so 
as  to  form  303,  $C30gcn  :  and  in  CVfiCJVll  the  final  3  is  changed  into  r,  to 
form  crfor,  crforctt. 

Observation  2.  —  The  verbs  of  this  subdivision,  which  have  the  long  vowel 
i  (1C),  formerly  took  the  diphthong  CU  in  the  second  and  third  pers.  sing. 
pres.  arid  sing,  imperat.  :  e.g.  fretlCjf?,  freugt,  K'Ufl,  beut(l,  boilt,  flcticilr, 
flCU.^t,  fleilg,  which  are  now  antiquated,  and  occur  only  in  poetry  ;  e.  g. 
tVU$  ba  frctld;t  llllb  fleiU^t  (Sch.),  what  there  creeps  and  flies. 
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Fourth  subdivision. 


i,  C 
bitten 


a 

6at 
la  3 


3  e&  etc  IT. 
gelefen. 

to  read. 
lichen,  to  lie. 
ttteffen,  to  measure, 
fefyen,  to  see. 
{igen,  to  sit. 
treten,  to  tread, 
uergetlen,  to  forget. 

Observation. — The  verb  eiTf  n  has  the  anomalous  participle 
Sen,  fag,  #efeifen,  the  final  consonant  of  the  verb  is  altered. 


bitten,  to  beg. 
*  ef]~en,  to  eat. 
frclTcn,  to  feed  (infransit.) 
#e6en,  to  give. 

$enefcn,  to  recover  (from  ill- 
ness). 

to  be  done. 


la 


The   Second   conjugation   is   subdivided   according  as  the 
diphthong  ci  is  changed  into  short  i  or  long  t  (ie). 


First  subdivision.     —  ~ 


Ct 

reiten 


t  (short) 
ritt 


i  (short) 
gerimu. 


rcitetT,  to  ride. 

fcbleidjen,  to  sneak. 
•*  Vbltiftn,  to  grind. 

fcfrteifen,  to  slit. 

fcfrtneifjen,  to  fling. 

fdbnei&en,  to  cut. 

fdjreiten,  to  march. 

fh~eid;CtT,  to  strike. 

frretten,  to  dispute. 
*-  rodcfjen,  to  yield. 


Odtervation.  —  When  fcfrfeifetl  implies  to  drag,  it  is  conjugated  in  the 
modern  form.  The  same  applies  to  Hetcfcen  when  it  means  to  bleach,  and 
to  ttf  tcfren  when  it  means  to  make  soft. 


en,  to  apply  oneself. 

to  bite. 
erBleidben,  to  grow  pale. 
gleiofrcn,  to  resemble. 
gleiten,  to  glide. 
^tetfcn,  to  take  hold. 
feifen,  to  chide. 
fneifen,  to  pinch. 
tciben,  to  suffer. 
pfetfen,  to  whistle. 
to  tear. 
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n 

J 


et 
Blet&en 

&lei6en,  to  remain. 
fceifKlt,  to  prosper. 

le$en,  to  lend, 
meiben,  to  shun. 

pteifen,  to  praise. 
reiBen,  to  rub. 
fcfreiben,  to  part, 
fcfreinen,  to  shine. 


Second  subdivision. 

ie  ic 

fcliefc  #e6lie6en. 

fdbretfcen,  to  write, 
fcfcwen,  to  cry. 
fdbweigen,  to  be  silent, 
fpeten,  to  spit. 
f?ei$en,  to  ascend. 
trejBen,  to  push,  to  drive, 
wdfen,  to  show. 

to  accuse  of. 


§84-. 

The  Third  conjugation  also  is  subdivided,  according  as  the 
radical  vowel  is  in  the  imperfect  tense  changed  into  te  or  into 
U.  In  the  past  participle  the  radical  vowel  is  not  changed. 
In  the  second  and  third  pers.  sing.  pres.  indie,  the  vowel  a  is 
modified  into  a,  0  into  b,  and  au  into  au:  except  in  lat>en, 
fcbaffen,  ^aucn. 

v. 

First  subdivision. 


a,  au  (o,  u) 

fallen 
laufen 

fclafen,  to  blow, 
fcraten,  to  roast, 
fallen,  to  fall. 
H~    fan$en,  to  catch. 
:  $el)en,  to  go. 
batten,  to  hold, 
fjanqen,  to  hang, 
fatten,  to  cut. 
^ei^en,  to  call. 


ie 

fiel 
lief 


a,  au  (o,  u) 
Befallen. 


laffen,  to  let,  to  leave. 
laufen,  to  run. 

fatten,  to  advise. 
rttfen,  to  call. 
fallen,  to  salt. 
fd;lafen,  to  sleep. 
fpalten,  to  split. 
f?of?en,  to  push. 
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Second  subdivision. 

u  a 


to  bake.  ^  fchaffert,  to  create. 
fafjren,  to  move.  fcfrlagen,  to  beat. 

fra^cn,  to  ask.  frcbcn,  to  stand. 

$raben,  to  dig.  tragen,  to  bear. 

lafcen,  to  load.  roachfen,  to  grow. 

malen,  to  grind.  roafcftcn,  to  wash. 

Observation  1.  —  ©ejjen  and  f?e&en  ($81)  have  in  the  imperfect  tense 
gittg,  jfanb  ;  and  for  the  participles,  gegattgetl,  gejfanben.  The  imperfect 
of  &auen  is  &ie&.  From  fatten,  faljen,  fpalten,  mafen,  only  the  participles 
gefdJten,  gefafjetl,  gefpaften,  jjemalen,  are  now  made  in  the  ancient  form. 
From  fragen  only  the  imperfect  frug  is  in  the  ancient  form,  instead  of  • 
which  fragte  is  also  employed.  The  verb  fdjaffen  is  conjugated  in  the 
ancient  form  only  in  the  signification  of  to  create,  and  not  in  that  of  to 
work. 


Observation  2.  —  JjjetnU&en,to  marry;  kevatbffllAtfn,  to  deliberate;  per* 
to  occasion;  and  tvillfa&ren,  to  comply;  being  derivatives  of 
,  D?at&fvt>lay,  Wnlaf?,  &c.,  are  conjugated  in  the  modern  form. 


Modern  form  of  Conjugation. 

§85. 

There  is  only  one  conjugation  of  the  modern  form  which 
originally  comprehends  all  derivative  verbs,  but  has  been 
adopted  in  modern  German  by  many  radical  verbs  also.  All 
simple  tenses  and  the  participial  forms  of  this  conjugation  are 
made  by  means  of  the  terminations  indicated  in  §  79,  80, 
without  any  change  cf  radical  sounds. 

The  verb  ba6cn  must  be  classed  as  belonging  to  this  conju- 
gation. The  anomaly  in  the  conjugation  of  this  verb  is  limited 
to  the  indicative  and  conditional  moods,  and  consists  merely 
in  the  contraction  of  the  terminations  with  the  verb  ;  e.  g.  in 
£ot,  fcfltte,  from  I;a6et,  i;abetc  ;  and  in  the  modification  of  the 
vowel  in  the  conditional  mood.  Thus, 
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Indicative. 

Present.  Imperf. 

Sing.  1.  (>a6e.  1. 

2.  fcaft.          2.  batteft. 

3.  f)at.  3.  fcatte. 

Plur.  i.  £a6en.       i.  fatten. 


2.  fcaBet.         2.  Ijattet. 

3.  ^afcen.        3.  fatten. 


Conditional. 

Present. 
Sing.  1.  batte. 

2.  (jatteff. 

3.  batte. 

Plur.  1.  fatten. 

2.  bSttet. 

3.  fatten. 


The  conjunctive  and  imperative,  as  well  as  the  participial 
forms,  are  quite  regular. 

Irregular  Conjugation. 

§86. 

The  verbs  fcringen,  to  bring ;  6rennen,  to  burn ;  benfen,  to 
think ;  f  ennen,  to  know ;  nenwn,  to  name ;  vennen,  to  run ; 
fenben,  to  send ;  ttWlben,  to  turn ;  have  in  the  imperfect  tense 
and  past  participle  the  termination  appropriate  to  the  modern 
form  of  conjugation,  the  radical  vowel  being  at  the  same  time 
changed  into  a;  e.g.  Brennen,  fcrannte,  gefcrannt;  femten,  frmnte, 
gefannt.  The  conditional  mood  of  these  verbs  has  the  same 
vowel  as  the  infinitive ;  e.  g.  fcrennte,  fenbete :  6mi$en  and  ben- 
fen,  however,  have  in  the  conditional  the  modified  vowel  of  the 
imperfect  tense,  the  final  consonant  being  also  altered  into  d); 
e.g.  6rtn#en,  fcvacfote,  fcrachte,  (ge6radbt;  benfen,  bacbte,  bad)te, 
gebadbt. 

The  verb  \\)W\  (tl;it=en),  to  do,  has  imperfect  tfjat,  con- 
ditional tt)ate,  and  past  participle  $etl)an.  The  verb  gbnnen 
is  conjugated  in  a  regular  way,  according  to  the  modern  form 
of  conjugation ;  only  the  irregular  forms  $onnte  for  the  imper- 
fect, and  $e$onnt  for  the  past  participle,  are  also  employed. 

The  auxiliary  verbs  biufen,  fbnnen,  mbgen,  nutflen,  follen, 
TOOllen  (§  70),  and  the  verb  tt?if]en,  to  know,  form  their  present 
tense  by  a  change  of  vowel,  and  without  any  termination  in 
the  first  and  third  pers.  sing. :  barf,  Fann,  mag,  ttUtfj,  foil,  Will, 
and  ttXij?.  These  forms  are  originally  imperfect  tenses,  made 
according  to  the  ancient  form  of  conjugation,  which,  like  the 
Latin  odi  and  memini,  have  assumed  the  signification  of  the 
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present.  New  forms  have  accordingly  been  made  for  the  im- 
perfect tenses,  which,  as  well  as  the  past  participle,  have  the 
terminations  of  the  modern  form  with  a  change  of  the  radical 
vowel.  In  the  conditional  mood  the  vowel  of  the.  imperfect  is 
changed,  except  in  ttJctlcn  and  follcn.  The  conjunctive  mood 
is  regularly  formed  from  the  infinitive.  The  conjugation  of 
these  verbs,  accordingly,  is  as  follows  : — 
Infinitive.  Indicative.  Conjunct.  Condit.  Pott  Part. 


Present. 
123 

biirfen  barf  barf|l  barf 

fb'nnen  fann  fanntf  fann 

mpgen  mag  magi?  tnag 

mutfen  tnup  muj?t  mu(? 

follen  foil  follff  foil 

jfdlen  will  will!?  will 

wiffen  wei^  weift  wei^ 


Imperfect. 


burfte 

biirfe 

biirfre 

geburft. 

fonnte 

fdnne 

fonnte 

gefonnt. 

moctjte 

moge 

mb'cfcte 

gemo4>t. 

mugre 

miiiTe 

in  u  pro 

gemugt. 

fcllte 

folle 

follte 

gefoflt. 

wclltc 

wolle 

wollte 

gewollt. 

wu^te 

witTe 

jriijjte 

gewugt. 

§87. 


The  conjugation  of  the  verb  fcin*,  to  be,  is  in  German,  as 
in  other  languages,  compounded  of  different  verbs,  and  there- 
fore irregular.  The  following  are  the  forms  of  the  present 
tense  in  the  indicative,  conjunctive,  and  imperative  moods  :  — 


Indicative.         Conjunctive.     Imperative. 
S.      PI. 


Participial  forms. 


Inf.  fein  (wefen). 

Pres.  Part.  feien£>  (wefenb). 

Past  Part,  gewefen. 


S.  PI.  S.        PI. 

1.  tin  f?nt>  fei  feien 

2.  frif?  ftMb  feieff  feiet       fei    feit> 
s.  iff  ftnb  fei  feien 

The  infinitive  of  the  verb  ttJCfeil  occurs  only  as  a  substan- 
tive (§  42)  signifying  a  being ;  its  present  participle  n?ef«lb  is 
only  employed  in  the  compounds  aiwefctlb,  present,  and  a&* 
Wefenfr,  absent.  The  pres.  part,  feicnb  also  is  scarcely  ever 
used. 

The  Augment  of  Past  Participles. 

\  88. 

The  past  participles  commonly  have  the  augment  $e  (§  29); 
e<  g-  $C=fprooben,  £e4c6t.  When,  however,  in  verbs  of  two  or 


*  It  is  by  some  spelt  fenn. 
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more  syllables,  the  first  syllable  is  unaccented,  or  has  the  sub- 
ordinate accent,  eurythmy  does  not  permit  them  to  take  an 
augment  (§  17).  The  following  verbs,  therefore,  do  not  admit 
of  the  augment  in  the  formation  of  the  past  participle  :  — 

1.)  Verbs  of  foreign  origin  which  have  the  termination  ttCJI 
(|  19)  ;  e.  g.  flubiren,  to  study;  tcgiven,  to  rule;  mavfchtren,  to 
march.  The  same  applies  to  tyattftven,  to  hawk  goods  (from 


2.)  All  verbs  which  have  already  the  augment  ;  e.g.  Befallen, 
$entej?en5  $efybren  ;  —  or  are  compounds  with  prefixes  ;  e.  g.  &e; 
fuc&en,  to  visit;  erlan$en,  to  obtain;  tjerltewi,  to  loose;  ent^ 
$el>eiT,  to  escape  ;  jerjtiJVCn,  to  destroy  ;  tyintetgeljen,  to  deceive; 

it&erfeijKn,  to  translate  ;  unternefrmen,  to  undertake  ;  unawten, 

to  embrace;  ttriberjMjen,  to  resist;  tt>teberl?o()len,  to  repeat; 
m$fallen>  to  displease  ;  tfollenten,  to  achieve  (^  59). 

In  separable  compound  verbs  (§  59)  the  augment  is  placed 
between  the  separable  component  and  the  verb  ;  e.  g.  an=^C= 
fallen,  attacked  ;  a6^e;fc&rte6cn,  copied  ;  ^(jesfcBloffen,  locked 
up.  This  rule,  however,  must  not  be  applied  to  verbs  made 
from  compound  substantives  or  adjectives  ;  as,  flnttt?0rten  (from 
2lntn?ort),  to  answer  ;  ar#tt>bf)Wn  (from  5lr<3tt>olni),  to  suspect  ; 
fvoljlocfcn,  to  exult;  frifyftittfen,  to  breakfast;  I;ant^a6en,  to 
manage  ;  liefcfofen,  to  caress  ;  lie&attcjeln,  to  ogle  ;  mt§6tllt.geiT, 
to  disapprove  ;  tltiprattc&en,  to  abuse  ;  niijj[;eiratl;en,  to  marry 
below  one's  rank;  mittljmafjen,  to  suppose;  quacffalbern,  to 
quack;  ratt)fdbla$en,  to  deliberate;  mbtfmiflen,  to  justify; 
Itrttyeilen,  to  judge;  Ifallfa^rten,  to  go  a  pilgrimage;  n?Cttei; 
fern,  to  rival;  twtterleucblen,  to  lighten;  tt>ei£fa$en,  to  pro- 
phecy ;  and  some  others  ;  in  the  participles  of  which  the  aug- 
ment is  placed  before  the  whole  compound  ;  e.  g.  fleantiVOrtet, 
flea^tvbljnt.  The  participles  of  offenBaten,  to  reveal,  and  will; 
fasten,  to  comply,  admit  of  no  augment,  because  the  com- 
ponents offcil  and  Will  have  the  subordinate  accent. 

The  augmented  participles  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  btivfcn, 
fbnwn,  ntb$en,  ntiiffen,  fallen,  ivollen,  laffen,  are  only  employed 
when  they  are  not  accompanied  by  another  verb,  i.  e.  when  the 
verb  connected  with  the  auxiliary  verb  is  omitted  ;  e.  g.  id)  ^)a6e 

(jcroollt,  a&er  idb  tyabe  nicfrt  $efonnt,  I  have  been  willing,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  (to  do  a  thing).  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
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the  infinitive  of  the  other  verb  is  expressed,  the  augment  is 
omitted,  and  the  participle  assumes  the  form  of  the  infinitive 
(tiirfcn,  fcmien,  mbgcn,  &c.);  e.g.  id)  babe  wit  ibm  fprcchcn 
roollen,  a&er  icb  ba&c  ibn  niefrt  finbcii  fbnncn,  I  have  wished 
to  speak  with  him,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  him ;  cr 
bat  fief)  ^urihfjieben  ntuffen,  he  has  been  obliged  to  retire; 
Ct  bat  nicfct  6tci6cn  biitfcn,  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  stay. 
In  the  same  way  the  participles  of  the  verbs  BdtJClT,  to  order ; 
bclfcn,  to  help  ;  beren,  to  hear ;  fcben,  to  see  ;  leaven,  to  teach  ; 
levncn,  to  learn;  macben,  to  make;  connected  with  the  infini- 
tive of  another  verb  (§  75),  assume  the  form  of  an  infinitive; 
e.g.  tt>er  bat  ticfr  geben  beijjcn?  who  ordered  thee  to  part? 
id)  ba6c  ibm  ar&eitcn  bclfctl,  I  have  assisted  him  to  work;  id) 
ba&e  ibn  fin^cn  1)  Of  Oil,  I  have  heard  him  singing;  cr  bat  mid) 
tauten  lebrcn,  he  has  taught  me  dancing*. 

Observation. — Verbs  compounded  with  the  prefix  mtj?,  being  of  the  de- 
scription of  inseparable  compound  verbs,  caanot  take  an  augment  in  the 
participle  either  before  or  after  mig ;  and  forms  like  mtf?£Cbeutet,  mtfj; 
gegriffVn,  are  rather  incorrect.  The  augment  occurs  however  in  mif; 
gOfclwFen  and  mipyCrifbct,  which  therefore  must  be  considered  as  com- 
pounds of  the  adverb  niifi  with  the  participles  used  adjectively,  and  not 
as  the  participles  of  mif; fcfMfen,  &c. 

Compound  Tenses. 

§  89. 

The  compound  past  tenses  are,  as  in  English,  made  by  com- 
pounding the  past  participle  with  one  of  the  auxiliary  verbs, 
bafcen  or  fehi  (§  70).  Thus  the  present  tense  of  the  auxiliary 
verbs  forms  the  perfect,  and  the  imperfect  forms  the  pluperfect 
tense  of  the  verb;  e.g.  id;  babe  gcrc&Ct,  id;  6in  gcfcmiticn;  and 
idb  battC  (jcrebet,  id;  roar  flcfomtwn.  The  past  infinitive  is  com- 
pounded of  the  same  participle  and  the  infinitive  of  the  auxi- 
liary verb ;  e.  g.  #crct>ct  ba&cn,  gefommett  fcin. 

The  future  tenses  are  made  by  compounding  the  present 
tense  of  the  auxiliary  verb  roevtctl  with  the  infinitive  of  the 
verb,  viz.  with  the  present  infinitive  for  the  first  future,  and 

*  3cf>  f)o6e  mid)  an  i>ie(  geral^nen  fern  en.     Sch. 
5f)t  fyabt  bie  5ein&e  (SnglanbS  ftnnen   letnen.     Sch. 
3ht  hnbt  ftt  unter  euc^  nufrond>t"en  f»^n.     Sc/i. 
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with  the  past  infinitive  for  the  second  future;  e.g.  id) 
veben,  idb  werbe  Fommen ;  and  id;  wette  cjerebet  l;aben,  id;  tverbe 
.qeFomnicn  fetn. 

In  compound  tenses  the  participial  forms  are  not  inflected. 
When  physical  or  moral  necessity  or  possibility  of  an  action 
asserted  is  expressed  by  one  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  bih'fcil,  Foil; 
lien,  lllbflCH,  ilUiffeil,  &c.  (§70),  the  tenses  made  by  the  auxiliary 
verbs  of  mood  stand  with  the  present  infinitive  of  the  other 
verbs;  e.g.  or  |)iU  llicfot  tailed!  FbllllCH,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  dance;  ev  1; at  lltcht  fpVCdKll  bitrfcil,  he  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  speak;  ev  Ijatte  tauten  Foil HC 11,  he  would  have  been 
able  to  dance;  CV  tyattC  tail^il  mittTen,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  dance  *.     In  this  respect  the  German  differs  from 
the  English  idiom,  in  which  in  such  cases  the  auxiliary  verb 
frequently  stands  in  the  imperfect,  whilst  the  other  verb  is  in 
the  past  participle ;  e.  g.  he  might  have  danced  (as  it  were, 
posset  saltavisse],  instead  of  ev  fya'tte  tauten  Fblllieil  (potuisset 
saltare] ;  you  could  have  prevented  this  (posses  impedivisse],  in- 
stead of  fte  fatten  ba$  vcvl;tnbeni  Fbmicn ;  you  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented him  (deberes  impedivisse],  instead  of  fie  fatten  ba$  t)er- 
(jillbevil  fclteil  (debuisses  impedire}.     In    German,  the  present 
and  imperfect  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  mood  do  not 
stand  with  the  past  participles  of  other  verbs,  except  when  a 
logical  possibility  or  necessity  of  the  assertion  (probability  or 
conjecture)  is  expressed  (§  70) ;  e.  g.  ,CV  fbllllte  or  mbdbte  lllicb 
Wratljeil  fyafceil,  it  might  be  that  he  had  betrayed  me ;  ItCllil 
Ct  follte  ttltdb  t?evmtfc>en  tyafcen,  if  he  could  have  betrayed  me. 

§  90. 

The  passive  voice  is  compounded  of  the  past  participle  and 
the  auxiliary  verb  WCfbCH,  and  its  conjugation  is  effected  purely 
by  conjugating  the  auxiliary  verb  through  all  its  tenses,  simple 
and  compound,  and  through  all  moods.  In  the. imperfect  tense 
the  form  ttHU'bc  (not  Juavb,  §  82)  is  always  employed ;  and  in 
the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses  the  participle  ttwben  is  with- 
out augment  (§  88);  e.g.  idb  werbe  gclofct,  er  uwrbe  tjelofct,  idb 


•3J?<in  Inittc  biffeit  QJnbington  uub  lift) 6 urn  if)r  in  qjerfcn  uorflcllni, 
r  ihr  gegcniibcr  (Ifilen  I'pllc n.     Sch. 
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6in  $elcbt  wertcn,   id;  ware  gelebt  tvorben,  id)  werbe  .qelobt 
irertm 

§91. 

The  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses  of  all  transitive  and  re- 
flexive verbs  (§  65)  are  made  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  verb 
tyaben  ;  but  of  those  intransitive  verbs  which  have  not  the  re- 
flexive form,  many  assume  in  these  tenses  the  auxiliary  verb 
Kill,  whilst  others  take  fjabcn.  The  signification  of  the  verb 
generally  determines  which  of  them  is  employed.  The  follow- 
ing always  assume  fcin. 

1.)  Those  intransitive  verbs  which  imply  a  change  and  tran- 
sition from  one  state  into  another  ;  e.  g.  — 

Oerffen,  to  burst.  fjeilen,  to  heal. 

Bremen,  to  break.  retfen,  to  ripen. 

tetyen,  to  prosper.  fcblW^en,  to  melt. 

foitlen,  to  putrefy.  fctMmvcn,  to  fester. 

frtcrert,  to  freeze.  fc&WCllen,  to  'swell. 

(jelin^en,  to  succeed.  fd)ttrinben,  to  disappear. 

(jenefen,  to  recover.  fpricfjcn,  to  sprout. 

$eratf)en,  to  come,  to  fall.         jierben,  to  die. 

gcrinnen,  to  coagulate.  ivadbfen,  to  grow. 

e&CH)  to  happen.  WCrbcn,  to  become. 


2.)  Those  which  imply  motion  from  one  place  to  another; 
e.g.— 

hin^cn,  to  press.  fomnten,  to  come. 

Cileit,  to  hasten.  fricct)€lT,  to  creep. 

fa^rcn,  to  move.  lantcn,  to  land. 

fallen,  to  fall.  laufen,  to  run. 

flte^cn,  to  fly.  quellen,  to  spring  (water). 

fTieljen,  to  flee.  reifcn,  to  travel. 

fliepen,  to  flow.  retten,  to  ride. 

gob  en,  to  go.  rennen,  to  run. 

^elan^en,  to  arrive.  rinnen,  to  flow. 

flleiten,  to  slide.  nut  en,  to  move. 

ijinfen,  to  halt.  fdbeibcn,  to  part. 

ja\]en,  to  run  with  haste.  fcfciefjen,  to  shoot. 

flettern,  to  climb.  fcbiffen,  to  sail. 

flhnmen,  to  climb.  fcfcleidKn,  to  sneak. 
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fchliipfen,  to  slip.  frwcben,  to  move  swiftly, 

fcbreiten,  to  stride.  ftar^en,  to  tumble, 

fchnnmrnen,  to  swim.  ttei6en,  to  drive. 

fe$eln,  to  sail.  treten,  to  step, 

fmfen,  to  sink.  umljerimn,  to  rove  about. 

fpvin$en,  to  leap.  itmnbern,  to  wander, 

ffeivjen,  to  rise.  ttWten,  to  wade. 

f?o£en,  to  push.  rceidben,  to  yield, 

flraitdbeln?  to  stumble.  £te()en,  to  move,  to  pass. 

3.)  The  verb  fein,  to  be.  In  German,  as  in  Italian,  the 
perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses  of  fein  are  formed  by  means  of 
the  same  verb ;  e.  g.  ict)  6in  ^ewefen,  icb  war  $en?efen. 

Radical  and  derivative  verbs,  which  by  themselves  require 
the  auxiliary  fyaBen,  assume  the  auxiliary  fein,  whenever  in 
consequence  of  their  being  compounded  with  prefixes  (e.  g.  e?, 
t?er,  Cttt ;  and  separable  adverbs,  e.  g.  an,  att$,  aufj,  in  (ein), 
ftU$),  they  come  to  express  a  transition  from  one  state  or  con- 
dition into  another,  or  a  motion  from  one  place  to  another ; 
e.  g.  erflaitnen,  to  be  astonished ;  erfcheinen,  to  make  one's 
appearance;  ertvinfen,  to  be  drowned;  twfcBallen,  to  cease 
sounding ;  evwachen  and  aitfwadben,  to  awake ;  entfdblafen  and 
Cinfdbtflfen,  to  fall  asleep ;  tKVbunjfen,  to  evaporate ;  t>evi)W1= 

^ern,  to  starve  with  hunger;  vcr6vcnncn  and  cwf&remwt,  to 

be  consumed  by  fire ;  t>ev6lUI?en,  to  decay ;  CUlf6Ut(jen,  to 
blossom,  &c.  The  verbs,  on  the  other  hand,  dlen»  fltC^eit, 
^infen,  ja.qcn,  flettcrn,  friedben,  lanben,  taufcn,  qucllen,  reifen, 
vcitcn,  rinnen,  fe^eln,  fdbtffen,  fdbttnmmen,  fprin^en,  flo^en,  n?an= 
tern,  take  the  auxiliary  verb  |)a6en,  when  they  imply  not  a 
motion  from  one  place  to  another,  but  merely  a  particular 
kind  of  motion ;  e.  g.  in  CV  tyat  X>iel  (JCfCtfet,  he  has  travelled 
very  much  ;  er  l)Ctt  (an.^e  (je^inft,  he  has  been  limping  a  long 
while ;  ev  ^at  biefen  3)?0t^en  gentten,  he  has  taken  a  ride  this 
morning;  nnr  (ja&en  cine  ^an^e  Ottmbe  ^efdbivowmen,  we  swam 
a  whole  hour ;  er  l;at  atu^jeffettert,  au^efprun^en,  au^erttten, 
au^ereifet,  he  has  done  climbing,  leaping,  riding,  travelling. 
(§  63.  Obs.  3.) 

The  following  intransitive  verbs  require  the  auxiliary  verb 

fcafcen :— 
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1.)  Those  which  govern  a  case  or  a  preposition ;  e.  g.  ctncm 
tienen,  #cfjorohen,  to  serve,  to  obey  one;  eincm  Befallen,  to 
please  one ;  Ctnct  (gacfre  Setcnfen,  t>er#efTen,  to  remember,  to 
forget  something ;  ii6cr  einen  fpotten,  to  mock  one.  However, 
einem  Be^e^nen,  fol^en,  wetcBen,  to  meet,  to  follow,  to  yield  to 
one,  assume  fcin. 

2.)  Those  which  express  the  production  of  sounds  and  of 
other  impressions  upon  the  external  senses ;  e.  g.  ac^JCHj  to 
groan ;  fcellen,  to  bark ;  6riiltett,  to  bellow ;  Braitfen,  to  roar  ; 
htften,  to  scent ;  fllan^en,  to  shine ;  #lttljen,  to  glow ;  fltncjen, 
tenen,  tauten,  fdjalten,  to  sound:  riecfren,  to  smell;  fdjmecfen, 
to  taste ;  fefrteten,  to  cry ;  fdbeinen,  to  shine ;  feuf^CH,  to  sigh ; 
jfinfen,  to  stink ;  ttKtnen,  to  weep,  &c. 

3.)  Those  which  imply  a  permanent  state  or  condition ;  e.  g. 
fcefcen,  to  tremble ;  6uu)en,  to  flourish;  btuten,  to  bleed ;  fcat&en, 
to  starve;  bauetn,  to  last;  feljlen,  to  want;  ga&ten,  to  fer- 
ment; ^angen,  to  hang;  irren,  to  err;  Ie6en,  to  live;  teiben,  to 
suffer ;  tie#en,  to  lie ;  mljen,  to  rest ;  ft$en,  to  sit ;  fcfrtafen,  to 
sleep;  fchivet^en,  to  be  silent;  ftetjcn,  to  stand;  jlreiten,  to 
struggle;  H?act)Cn,  to  wake;  ireilcn,  to  delay;  n?0^)nen,  to 
dwell,  &c.  However,  6(ei6en,  to  stay,  to  remain,  requires  the 
auxiliary  verb  feht. 

4.)  The  impersonal  verbs;  e.g.  e»  telnet,  it  rains;  e»  fdinctCt, 
it  snows;  e3  6ti$t,  it  lightens,  &c. 

5.)  All  auxiliary  verbs  of  mood  (§  70). 

Observation. — There  are  some  verbs  which  assume  feitt  in  one  significa- 
tion, and  fcafren  in  another;  e.  g.  left  Hn  fcrtyOfabren,  I  went  off;  and  id) 
£a6e  fcrt^efa&ren  ju  tefen,  I  have  continued  reading;  bor  25aum  ijt  au^ 
flefc&Iagen,  the  tree  has  pushed  forth  leaves ;  bte  @a*e  ij?  gut  auSgefrfcla* 
gen,  the  business  has  turned  out  well ;  and  ba»  $ferb  fcat  .UJf^CUMj^cn, 
the  horse  has  kicked ;  i$  Hn  ?u  \fym  Belief  en,  I  joined  him ;  id)  bin  dtlf 
i^n  yC|lcf  en,  I  met  him ;  and  id)  (tabe  an  einen  Stein  gejf  o^en,  I  have  hit 
against  a  stone;  i$  (wfre  gefroren,  I  have  been  cold;  and  ba5  2Daffer  i|f 
jjefrcren,  the  water  is  frozen  ;  id;  bin  gejagt,  I  have  run  fast;  and  id;  ^ate 
getJ^t,  I  have  hunted. 

§92. 

The  whole  of  the  conjugation  of  verbs  is  explained  by  the 
following  specimen  of  the  ancient  and  modern  forms  of  con- 
jugation,  including  the  passive  voice. 
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Ancient  form  of  Conjugation. 


Indicative. 

Conjunctive. 

Conditional. 

Present  Tense. 

Sing,  id)  fpringe,  I  spring 

idb  fpringe 

id)  fpriinge 

bu  fpringetf  (fpringf?) 

bu  fprtngef? 

bu  fprUngeff 

er  (fie,  e$)  fpringet  (fpringt)     er  fpringe 

er  fpriinge 

Plur.  wir  fpringen 

wir  fpringen 

wir  fpriingen 

ibr  fpringet  (fpringt) 

ibr  fpringet 

ibr  fprUnget 

fie  fpringen. 

fie  fpringen. 

fie  fpriingen. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

Sing,  idb  fprang 

bu  fprangefr  (fprangf?) 

er  fprang 

Plur.  wir  fprangen 

ibr  fpranget 

fie  fprangen. 

Perfect  Tense. 

S.  idb  Hn    " 

id)  fei 

id)  ware    " 

bu  Hfl 

bu  feief?  (feift) 

bu  wa'reff 

er  iff       I 

er  fei 

er  ware 

Pwiiv  <ttiN    ^S^lPf^NkK"' 
.    U  11     'UlL 

wir  feien 

^geiprungeii 

'  wir  waren 

ibr  feib 

ibr  feiet 

ibr  waret 

fie  fi'nb 

fie  feien 

^ 

fie  waren 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

S.  id)  war 

bu  warf? 

er  war 

P.  wir  waren 

>ge|prungen. 

ibr  waret 

fie  waren 

First  Future  Tense. 

S.  id)  werbe    " 

idb  werbe    " 

id)  wiirbe    " 

&u  wtrft 

bu  werbef! 

bu  wiirbef? 

er  wirb 

. 

er  werbe      k 

. 

er  wiirbe 

P.  wir  werben 

Hprtngen. 

wir  werben  f 

•  fpringen. 

wir  wiirben 

ibr  werbet 

ibr  werbet 

ibr  wiirbet 

fie  werben 

fie  werben  ^ 

fie  wiirben 

Second  Future  Tense. 

S.  id)  werbe    " 

id)  werbe    "j 

id)  wiirbe    "I 

bu  wirft 

bu  werbef? 

bu  wiirbetf 

er  wirb 
P.  wir  werben 

gefprungen 
fein. 

er  werbe 
wir  werben 

aefprungen 
fein. 

er  wiirbe      1 
wir  wiirben 

ibr  werbet 

ibr  werbet 

tbr  wiirbet 

fie  werben 

lie  werben 

fie  wiirben  j 
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Imperative. 

Infinitive. 

Sing,  fpringe, 

Pres.  fpringen. 

Plur.  fpringet. 

Perf.  gefprungen  fein. 

Participles. 

Supine. 

Pres.  fpringenb. 

Pres.  )u  fpringen. 

Perf.  gefprungen. 

Perf.  gefprungen  ju  fein. 

Modern  form  of  Conjugation. 

Indicative. 

Conjunctive. 

Conditional. 

Present  Tense. 

S.  id)  bore 

id)  bore 

id)  bbrte 

bu  bbreir  (bbrft) 

bu  bbrei? 

bu  bbrtefi 

er  (fie,  es)  bbret  (bbrt) 

er  bbre 

er  bbrte 

P.  trir  bbren 

trir  bbren 

trir  bbrten 

ibr  bbret  (b'brt) 

ibr  bbret 

ibr  bbrtet 

fie  bbren. 

fie  bbren. 

fie  bbrten. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

S.  id)  bbrte 

bu  bbrteff 

er  bbrte 

P.  trir  bbrten 

ibr  bbrtet 

lie  bbrten. 

Perfect  Tense. 

S.  id?  babe 

id)  babe      ~) 

id)  batte 

bu  bait 

bu  babei? 

>bu  batteff 

erbat 
P.  wirbaben    f»e&ort- 

er  babe        [ 
trir  bafren     | 

er  batte 
8^ort-         trir  batten 

c 
>:% 

ibr  bafret 

ibr  babet 

ibr  battet 

CK 

fie  bafren 

fie  baben     J 

fie  batten 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

S.  id)  batte     " 

bu  battetr 

er  batte 
P.  trtr  batten   f9e&°rt- 

ibr  battet 

fie  batten.  _ 

First  Future  Tense. 

S.  id)  trerbe    "j 

id)  trerbe     " 

id)  wiirbe    " 

bu  trirfi 

bu  trerbefl 

bu  triirbefl 

er  trirb 
P.trirtrerben  >bt"m 

er  werbe 
trir  trerben 

er  triirbe 
>&°ren.           wjr  trurben 

SZ 

>   i 

ro 

ibr  trerbet 

ibr  trerbet 

ibr  triirbet 

lie  roerben  J 

fie  trcrben 

fie  trurben 
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Indicative. 


Conditional. 


Second  Future  Tense. 

S.  id)  werbe    " 

id?  werbe    " 

id;  wiirbe    " 

bu  wirf? 

bu  werbejt 

bu  wilrbef? 

sz 

er  wirb 

i  get)drt          er  werbe 

getjdrt          er  wiirbe 

,     .r£ 

P.  wir  werben 

^^aben.          wtr  werben 

paben.          wir  wiirben 

r  *- 

ifcr  werbet 

i&r  werbet 

i^r  wiirbet 

•§ 

fie  werben  ^ 

fie  werben 

fie  wurben 

•33 

Imperative. 

Infinitive. 

Sing.  fcb're, 

Pres.  fcdren. 

Plur.  fcb'ret. 

Perf.  ge&brt  ^aben. 

Participles. 

Supine. 

Pres.  fcbrenb. 

Pres.  gu  fcbren. 

Perf.  #ef)brt. 

Perf.  Qe|)brt  ju  fcaben. 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

Indicative.                             Conjunctive.                         Conditional. 

Present  Tense. 

S.  i$  werbe    " 

id)  werbe    " 

id)  wiirbe 

bu  wir|? 

bu  werbef? 

bu  wiirbe|? 

er  wirb 
P.  wtr  werben 

.     ,..             er  werbe 
wtr  werben 

er  wiirbe 
>geport.         tvir  wiirben 

>'-Q 

i(jr  werbet 

ifcr  werbet 

i^r  wurbet 

«35 

fie  werben  _i 

fie  werben 

fie  wiirben 

Imperfect  Tense. 

S.  id)  wurbe    ~\ 

bu  wurbef? 

er  wurbe     I       .. 

P.  wirwurben  r9eP°rt- 

tyr  wurbet 

fie  wurben  J 

Perfect  Tense. 

S.  id)  Bin 

idb  fei 

id)  ware 

I      « 

bu  bif? 

bufeief?(fei|?) 

bu  waref? 

<U 
^ 

er  if? 

L  ge&brt          er  fei 

gejjort        f  r  ware 

u 

P.  wir  fi'nb 

worben.        wir  feien 

>  worben.      wir  waren 

fl 

i&r  feib 

i&r  feiet 

i&r  waret 

S 

fie  finb 

fie  feien 

fie  waren    ^ 

* 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

S.  id)  war 

bu  war)? 

erwar 

i  gefcb'rt 

P.  wir  waren 

>  worben. 

ifer  waret 

fi'e  waren 
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Indicative. 


S.  id)  wert>e 
bu  rcirf? 
erwirb 


gefcbrt 


P.  trirttvrben     werben. 


i&r  werbet 
fie  werben 


S.  id)  werbe    " 

bu  wirft 

er  wirb 
P.  wir  werben 

tfcr  werbet 

fie  werben 


Conjunctive. 
First  Future  Tense. 
id)  werbe 
bu  werbef? 
er  werbe 
wir  werben 
ifcr  werbet 
fie  werben 


Conditional. 


id)  wiirbe 
bu  wiirbe|t 

ge&b'rt  er  wiirbe 

werben.        wir  wiirben 
i&r  wiirbet 
fie  wiirben 


Second  Future  Tense. 
id)  werbe    ~] 
bu  werbeff 
er  werbe 

''worben  fein.      wir  werben 
i&r  werbet 
fie  werben 


Imperative. 

Sing,  werbe  ge&b'rt, 
Plur.  reerbet 


Participlet. 
Perf.  ge{)brt. 
Fut.  gu 


id)  wiirbe    ")  c 
bu  nnirbeit    I  ^ 
er  wiirbe      lie 
rcir  trUrben  f  tr«S. 
t(jr  triirbet      ;§ 
fie  wiirben  J  « 


Pres.  ge^brt  trerben. 
Perf.  ge^b'rt  trorben  fein. 

Supine. 

Pres.  ge&ort  gu  werben. 
Perf.  geftort  worben  §u  fein. 


CHAPTER  II. — Of  Substantives. 

Gender  of  Substantives. 

§93. 

SUBSTANTIVES  are  names  of  persons  or  names  of  things ;  or, 
properly  speaking,  names  of  existences,  either  animate  or 
inanimate.  The  distinction  of  animate  beings,  according  to 
their  natural  sex,  as  males  and  females,  is  commonly  expressed 
by  the  masculine  andfeminine  genders.  Inanimate  beings  having 
no  natural  sex,  their  names  belong  neither  to  the  masculine  nor 
to  the  feminine  gender,  and  they  are  said  to  be  neuter  (ftioblidb), 
or  of  the  neuter  gender.  In  German,  however,  as  in  the  ancient 
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languages,  a  great  many  names  of  inanimate  things  have  adopt- 
ed the  masculine  or  feminine  gender  ;  e.  g.  bet  2}aitm,  the  tree, 
tie  SBUtme  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  many  names  of  animate 
beings,  in  which  the  natural  sex  is  not  attended  to,  are  classed 
in  the  neuter  gender  ;  e.  g.  ba$  ^al6,  the  calf;  ba£  (gcfwein, 
the  pig  ;  ba£  jftnb,  the  child. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  gender  of  German  substan- 
tives cannot  be  ascertained  by  their  signification.  It  more 
properly  depends  upon  the  forms  of  the  substantive  (ancient, 
middle,  &c.  §  33  —  4-8),  which,  however,  for  the  most  part  are 
influenced  by  the  notions  (of  persons  or  of  things,  abstract  or 
concrete,  &c.  ^  6)  which  they  express  *. 

The  gender  is  thus  very  easily  discovered  by  means  of  the 
form  in  the  case  of  secondary  derivatives  ;  but  in  primary 
derivatives  this  is  more  difficult.  Those  primary  derivatives 
which  express  the  names  of  animated  beings,  with  an  implied 
distinction  of  their  natural  sex,  are  for  the  most  part  of  the 
description  of  adjective-substantives  (§  35);  e.g.  .fjew,  master; 
^nabe,  boy  ;  $rail,  woman.  All  other  primary  derivatives 
are,  with  some  exceptions,  either  masculine,  if  they  belong  to 
the  ancient  form,  —  e.  g.  ber  2)ie6,  the  thief;  ber  .jQUnb,  the 
dog  ;  ber  2?imb,  the  alliance  ;  bet  $Ulf),  the  river  ;  —  or  femi- 
nine, if  they  belong  to  the  middle  form  ;  e.  g.  bie  3)?a$b,  the 
maid  ;  bie  £atl6e,  the  pigeon  ;  bi:  @pradbe,  the  language  ;  bie 
t,  the  flight. 


Gender  of  Primary  Derivatives, 

§  94. 
Primary  substantives  of  the  ancient  form  (§  33),  e.  g.  2?aum, 


tree;  $luj?5  river;  Calif,  course;  and  their  compounds  with 
prefixes  and  adverbs,  e.  g.  2?erbw£,  disgust  ;  9lnfall,  attack  ; 
2?OV£Ug,  preference,  —  are  masculine;  except  the.  following, 
which  are  neuter  : 

1.)  Those  which  have  the  augment  $e;  e.  g.  ba$  ©e6ot,  the 
command  ;  bfl£  ©ettJOtlb,  the  garment.  Of  this  description 
only  the  following  are  masculine  :  ©e&rcutdb,  use  ;  ©ebatlfe, 

*  ©rammntif.  §  1O8. 
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thought;    ©CIWJJ,  enjoyment;  ©CVltcf),  smell;  @cfai1£,  song; 
©cfdnnacf,  taste ;  ©Cftant,  stink  ;  ©ewmn,  gain. 


2.)  The  substantives,- 


carron. 
5lmt,  office. 
li$,  face. 


eye. 
?,  bath. 
£)r,  desire, 
hatched. 
230111,  leg. 
2>ofloof,  a  case. 
Sott,  bed. 
beer, 
image, 
t,  leaf, 
ft,  lead. 
2?hlt,  blood. 
2faot,  boat, 
t,  board. 
?,  bread. 
®lldi,  book. 
2^$,  roof, 
^ing,  thing. 
X>0rf,  village. 
(?cf  (Qftorecf ),  edge, 
corner. 

©»  egg- 
ice. 


flesh. 
,  float, 
©am,  yarn, 
money. 
j,  glass, 
©licb,  limb. 
@olb,  gold, 
grave, 
grass, 
t,  hair. 
.f)ar$,  resin, 
house. 


end. 

(frfce,  inheritance. 
^r5%  ore. 

,  shelf. 

cask. 

field. 

skin. 
t,  fat. 
Better,  fire. 


army, 
hail. 
,0eft,  shaft, 
shirt, 
heart. 
.f)OU,  hay. 
.pirn,  brain, 
.jrjol},  wood. 
.00VH,  horn. 
M,  hen. 
year. 
,  yoke, 
calf, 
child, 
chin, 
clothing, 
knee, 
corn. 
,  herb, 
cross. 
Camnt,  lamb. 
J,  land, 
j,  leaf. 
H 


Cct;»T,  feudal  grant. 
£otb,  sorrow, 
"icbt,  light, 
tcb,  song. 
£06,  praise. 
i,  hole. 
*,  lot. 

^,,^  plumb-line. 
2)?a|)l,  meal. 
2Wal,  time. 
3)?at^,  malt. 
=t)?atf,  marrow. 
3)?a^,  measure. 
3)tatit,  mouth. 
',  sea. 
,  meal. 
(^Ut^onntorf), 
aim. 

>^,  moss, 
tr,  marmalade, 
r,  nest, 
net. 
£)6jl,  fruit 
,  ear. 
oil. 
^aar,  pair. 
^Jodb,  pitch. 

»^fanb,  pledge. 
?,  horse. 
^,  pound. 
?,  wheel. 

roe. 
jidbs  kingdom. 

scion. 
9?inb,  beef. 
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,  reed. 
horse. 
,  salt. 
f,  sheep. 
@d)eit,  piece  of  wood. 
@C&iff,  ship. 
(Ekfrilf,  reed. 
lock. 
^,  grease. 
,  number  60. 


swne. 
(SdfttWrt,  sword. 
@eil,  rope. 


seve. 
f,  bacon. 
@ptel,  play. 
@U'0(),  straw, 
(gtiicf,  piece. 
Jail,  cable. 
XI; Cil,  dale. 
Xf)ier,  animal. 
XI;  or,  door. 
Xlldb,  cloth. 
2?erbecf,  deck. 

2?eiitejj,  prison. 
>,  beast. 


2?olf,  people, 
wax. 
r,  dam. 

woman, 
rfl,  tow. 
20«f,  work, 
game. 
t,  word. 
3clt,  tent. 
^CUq,  stuff'. 
3icl,  limit. 
3tllf,  zinc. 
3imi,  tin. 


a  cage. 
<£iter,  pus. 
(guter,  adder. 

$-ubev>  load, 
gutter,  food. 
(Matter,  grate, 
©ttter,  grate. 

^tafter,  fathom. 
£a$er,  couch. 
Cafier,  vice. 

leather. 


Those  substantives  of  the  ancient  form  which  have  assumed 
one  of  the  terminations  er,  el,  en,  not  affecting  the  signification 
(^  33), — e.  g.  jammer,  hammer ;  (gc&im&el,  beak ;  .£>afeil,  port, 
— are  also  masculine :  except, — 

a.)  The  following,  which  are  neuter : 
Sitter,  age.  Cllber,  carrion.  2BlUlber,  wonder. 

*      o  * 

$)?fllter,  a  measure     ^itttttier,  room. 

of corn. 
Suffer,  knife. 
3)iieber,  boddice. 
29?lljler,  pattern. 
^Jolfler,  cushion. 

9?uber,  oar. 

@il6er,  silver. 
Ufer,  bank. 
20affer,  water. 
^Better,  weather. 

6.)  The  following,  which  are  feminine 

vein. 

Slllfter,  oyster, 
flatter,  blister, 
gutter,  butter, 
glfter,  magpie. 


fibre. 


pen. 

glitter,  tinsel, 
goiter,  torture. 

.gialfter,  halter, 
^dtnwer,  chamber. 
Belter,  wine-press. 


3)?anbel,  number  15. 
herd. 
j  weaseL^^^.^ 

25ecfen7T>asin. 

®ifen,  iron, 
giillen,  colt, 
^iffcn,  cushion. 

Caf'en,  sheet. 

happen,  arms. 
3cid)cn,  sign. 

liefer,  pine. 
Slammer,  cramp. 
JHrtpper,  clapper. 
CeOer,  liver, 
better,  ladder. 
3)?afer,  measles. 
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flitter,  mother. 
Matter,  adder. 
Cttcr,  adder. 
9f  iijter,  elm. 

r,  sling. 
r,  shoulder. 
X  editor,  daughter. 
eye-lash. 


lt  shoulder. 
cl,  lamp. 
5lmfcl,  blackbird. 

hook. 
I,  wood-louse. 


2I$ct,  magpie. 
2?UtfcI,  boss. 
£*eidifcl,  pole. 
Siftcl,  thistle. 
X^rctTcl,  thrust. 
(?ui;cl,  acorn. 


torch. 
fetter. 
fiddle. 
fork. 
etjje,  scourge. 
@ur.a,d,  throat. 
«0CCt)cl,  heckle. 
.pttmmd,  humble- 
bee. 

globe. 

d,  couple,  and 
cupola. 

handle. 

mangle. 
ct,  shell. 
needle. 
97e)Td,  nettle. 
9?l^cl,  vermicelli. 
9?afpel,  rasp. 


el,  rattle. 

box. 

©d;aufcl,  shovel, 
swing. 
l,  shingle, 
ctj  dish. 
Scmmcl,   roll  (of 
bread). 
ichcl,  sickle, 
el,  spindle. 

step. 

l,  stubble. 
lafcl,  table. 
Xroitimct,  drum. 
2i>acfctel,  quail. 
3Nfdj    a  sort  of 
cake. 

swadling. 
root. 


The  names  of  rivers  ending  in  cr  and  el,  e.  g.  filler,  (fi^cr. 
,  3"fer,  C^er,  2Pe»"cr,  7^Ct"e(,  are  also  feminine. 


§95. 

Primary  substantives  of  the  middle  form  (§  34),  e.g. 
language;  ^cblail^e,  snake ;  (Sefcuvt,  birth ;  ^ ante,  knowledge; 
§larf)t,  flight ;  and  their  compounds  with  prefixes  and  adverbs, 
e.g.  2?etmmft,  reason;  3lnt'imft,  arrival;  2la5fpracfre,  pronun- 
ciation ; — are  feminine :  except, 

3?afi,  bass.  O'rilft,  seriousness.  3)?omit,  month. 

®ebad)t,  reflection.    J-crjt,  forest.  l^iC)!,  must 

t,  considera-   ^vcft,  frost.  9fcflr,  rust. 

t,  shaftin  mines, 
t,  shaft, 
t,  rascal. 

Pay- 

(gtift,  tag,  peg. 
f,  consolation. 


tion. 
;£>ad;t,  wick. 

service. 
wire. 


vapour. 
Xiivfr,  thirst. 


yeast. 

(Seivtmifr,  gain, 
.yecbt,  pike. 
•6er6|T,  autumn. 
3)tij?,  dung. 

moon. 

H  2 
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ornament. 
,  dispute. 


3?crbad;t,  suspicion.      -JlMcbt,  wight. 

2?erluf?,  Joss.  2tfitff,  filth. 

SB&Uljt,  paunch. 

which  are  masculine : — and  .0attpt,  head ;  ^inb,  child ; 

jewel ;  £id;t,  light ;  @tift,  foundation ;  which  are  neuter. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  whether  a  substantive 
belongs  to  the  ancient  or  to  the  middle  form ;  for  on  the  one 
hand,  the  lingual  consonant  (t»  b),  which  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic terminations  of  the  middle  form,  may  also  occur  in  a 
substantive  of  the  ancient  form,  either  as  a  radical  sound, 
e.  g.  in  bcr  .jQltt,  hat,  from  Ijittcn,  to  hide  (which  is  like  9?al;t, 
seam,  from  iiatjeu,  to  sew),  or  as  a  final  augment  (§  29),  e.  g. 
in  .£mt>,  3)?0tb,  *JJfcrt>,  (Bcfowert,  2£ort  (§  94-),  (which  are  like 
ga|)ft,  drive,  from  fat)VCll) :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  termi- 
nation c  is  frequently  dropped  in  substantives  of  the  middle 
form  (§  34) ;  e.  g.  in  Me  £)Ut,  guard ;  20afyl,  choice ;  so  as  to 
give  to  them  the  appearance  of  substantives  of  the  ancient 
form.  In  this  way  some  difficulty  arises  in  ascertaining  the 
gender  of  such  substantives  :  the  following  list  is  given  of 
substantives  belonging  to  the  middle  form,  and  therefore 
feminine,  which  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  the  ancient 
form. 

3Jffldb,  milk. 
3)(ilj,  spleen. 
9?0t|),  necessity, 
nut. 


it,  toil. 
,  path. 
»  bank. 
t,  bride. 
2?Vltf?,  breast. 
t,  brood. 
CQt  borough, 
glut,  field, 
glut,  flood. 

carrying, 
goose. 
©e6itl)V,  duty, 
©efaljr,  danger. 
@Ct£,  goat. 
(Bewalt,  force, 
eagerness. 


hand. 

.f)af?,  haste. 
.£)ailt,  skin. 
,f)ult>,  favour. 
.f)ttt,  guard. 

j?el;r  (0mcffe&r),  re- 

turn. 

£ofr,  food. 
cow. 


r,  choice. 
&U&r(2BiUfU&r),  ar- 

bitrary will. 
Cait^,  louse. 
2)?atf,  boundary. 
2)iait^,  mouse. 
$?ailt,  duty. 


^ein,  pain. 
Dual,  torment. 
Oiaf!,  rest. 
SRufyY,  dysentery. 
@ait,  sow. 
@dbant,  shame. 

troop, 
i,  show. 

,  fears. 

@dbmadf),  shame, 
©dbnut,  string. 
@d;itr,  shearing. 
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©pur,  trace.  -!i?al;f,  choice.  2i>Utfy,  rage. 

iStini,  forehead.  SUanb,  vvall.  3a^>  number. 

\~trai,  straw.  2Pef)r,  defence.  $iiT,  ornament. 
XfHir,  door. 

Of  the  same  description  are,  Baiter,  duration ;  CatlCf,  lurch; 
$eter,  solemnity ;  Waiter,  wall ;  sgcbcucr,  shed ;  and  Xrauer, 
mourning;  in  which  the  final  radical  sound  r  has  been  changed 
into  the  syllable  Cf. 

§96. 

Those  primary  derivatives  which  are  of  the  description  of 
adjective-substantives  (§  35),  are  masculine,  if  they  are  con- 
crete substantives ;  e.  g.  2lffe,  ape ;  2?tir<JC,  bail ;  2?Cte,  mes- 
senger; .yii'U  shepherd;  .ydb,  hero;  Ccbc,  ox;  except  tic 
<yrait,  wife ;  £ie  li>iUK,  orphan ;  2BittlVC,  widow  : — they  are 
neuter,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  abstract  substantives  ; 
e.g.  baj  ^dp,  the  white  colour;  to?  @Ut,  the  good;  ^a» 
'Sttnfcl,  the  darkness ;  ta?  2)iittd,  the  means ;  fca3  Oiedf)t,  the 
law  ;  ta?  Uc£>d,  the  evil. 

Gender  of  Secondary  Derivatives  and  Compounds. 

§97. 

The  secondary  derivatives  formed  by  the  affixes  cr  (§  38) 
and  lin$  (§  41),  are  masculine:  those  formed  by  the  affixes 
ill  ($  39),  line;  (§  43),  ei  (§  46),  C,  (;cit  (§  47),  and  fctjaft  (§  48), 
are  all  feminine,  except  .OCflUUl^,  February,  which  is  mascu- 
line :  and  substantive-infinitives  (§  42),  collective  and  frequen- 
tative substantives  formed  by  the  augment  $e  (§  44),  and  those 
formed  by  the  affixes  cfren,  leill,  d  (§  40),  nip,  fal,  fct  (§  45), 
and  tfntnt  (§  48),  are  neuter :  except,  2?cbrail^ili§  and  ^etrii6= 
llip,  affliction;  2?cfiimntcnii^,  sorrow;  ^efor^ltip,  apprehen- 
sion ;  2?en?ant>tntp,  condition ;  (?mpfd«^nip,  conception ;  (?r: 
fpanitp,  savings;  (frlait6lli^,  permission;  ^iiltlnif,  putrefac- 
tion; ^inltcrnt^,  darkness;  .^enntnij?,  knowledge;  X2?erbamnt; 
nip,  damnation ;%  ^ilbni^,  wilderness;  which  are  feminine: 
and  jrrtlnun,  error;  3?cid;tl)UW,  riches;  2?acf?»t[;um,  growth ; 
which  are  masculine.  Xviibfal,  affliction,  is  employed  in  the 
feminine  as  well  as  in  the  neuter  gender. 
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Compound  substantives  have  the  gender  of  that  component 
(§  53)  which  expresses  the  general  meaning  of  the  whole  word  ; 
e.g.  bet*  2}mi6aum  the  pear-tree;  ba3  2Bdtl$la3,  the  wine- 
glass. The  substantive  20?ttttt>ocb  or  2)?ittWOdben,  Wednesday, 
alone  follows  the  analogy  of  the  other  names  of  the  days  in 
the  week,  and  is  masculine,  contrary  to  the  general  rule.  In 
compounds  like  bet  £an$o()l\  the  long-eared  one  ;  bet  ©timipfs 
nafc,  the  flat-nosed  one;  bet1  Can$&ein,  the  long-legged  one; 
the  determined  component  (Df)t5  9?afe,  S^etn)  has  the  signifi- 
cation of  an  adjective  (eared,  nosed),  and  the  compound  has 
the  signification  and  gender  of  the  substantive  understood. 
On  that  account,  also,  SfewiaiUje,  lamprey,  is  feminine. 


Gender  of  foreign  Substantives  and  of  names  of  countries  and 

places, 

§  98. 

Foreign  substantives,  on  being  adopted  in  German,  gene- 
rally retain  the  gender  of  their  original  language.  Some,  of 
them,  however,  which  have  lost  the  foreign  terminations,  and 
are  assimilated  in  their  form  to  words  originally  German, 
have  assumed  another  gender,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
their  form.  In  this  way,  e.  g.  2Utair,  ^ialcft,  ^&ipfyt|)011£,  £blfs 
per,  $alaff,  ^unft,  3tuin,  Xempel,  Xvtbut,  2?itrtol,  are  mascu- 
line; 2?t&el,  jfol^el,  Dr#et,  .£>i;mm,  are  feminine;  and  $(6en-- 
teuer,  adventure,  (£$0,  $enfter,  $ie6er,  ©erne,  darnel,  Ca6i;rintl;, 
Rapier,  Culver,  &Nonfulat,  ^piffopat,  ^Jrotcftorat,  and  other  abs- 
tracts ending  in  at,  are  neuter. 

Proper  names  of  countries  and  places  are  neuter  :  except, 
tic  0<ntfi'$,  tie  3)?arf,  bie  $fal$,  bie  ©dbwet^,  bie  Xtufei,  and  all 
names  of  countries  made  by  the  affix  ci,  which  are  feminine  ; 
and  some  compounds,  e.  g.  bev  $lar$att,  bet  9il;eingau,  bie  2Pet= 
tetait,  bie  2Bart6ut'5,  which  have  the  gender  of  their  determined 
component. 

^>9. 

Some  substantives  have  assumed  different  genders  in  dif- 
ferent dialects,  or  have  even  altered  their  gender,  retaining 
their  original  gender  for  particular  significations  or  in  parti- 
cular compounds  only  ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  are 
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now  employed  in  two  genders.  Thus  we  say,  tcr  2?ertocfrt, 
suspicion,  and  tic  ^lutadjt,  devotion ;  bet  .rjodjniUtb,  pride,  ter 
(rtelimitb,  generosity,  and  tie  ^anftmutb,  gentleness ;  tie  @rej?= 
tmttb,  magnanimity,  tic  Sobwcrnwtb,  melancholy ;  ter  N7l6fcfwt, 
horror,  and  tic  (Scfaeil,  shyness,  tic  2«>allerfcf)CU,  hydrophobia ; 
tcr  £crfebr,  intercourse,  and  tic  Ouiffe&r,  return. 

A  different  signification  is  especially  pointed  out  by  a  dif- 
ference of  gender  in  the  following  substantives : — 

berJBant,  the  volume  (of  a  jbai,  ^aiib  thc  band 

book)  J 

tet  2?unt,  the  alliance  ta5  2?unt,  the  bundle. 

tcr  (ibor,  the  choir ta5  @ber,  the  chorus. 

tic(rrfcmitiii§,  knowledge ....  ta5(*rfernrtriit?,  judicial  decision. 

tcr  ©cbalt,  the  contents taS  ©cfaalt,  the  salary. 

tcr  (Sift,  saliva,  foam ta3  @ift,  the  poison. 

tcr  .Odr},  the  Harz  forest....  ta£  «0ar^  resin. 

tcr  £cBn,  reward  ta^  Cobn,  the  wages. 

tcr  3Venf#,  man ta?  3)icnfct),  a  wench. 

ter  @c()ilt,  the  shield tar  (Ecfcilt,  the  sign  of  an  inn. 

tcr  s^cc,  the  lake  tic  s^cc,  the  sea. 

K^  ^t.-.     .  fta5@tift,  foundation  (ecclesias- 

tcr  etift,  the  peg,  tag  |      £g™ 

tcr  2beil,  part  of  a  whole  ...     ta5  2beit,  the  share,  portion. 
tcr  pcrticnfr,  the  profit  of  v 
labour J 

Obtertation  1. — ^The  compounds  of  Ibeif  are  masculine:  Urt{)ei I,  judge- 
ment, however,  is  neuter. 

Observation  2. — 2"fr  jailer,  the  farmer,  and  6*5  JSauer,  the  cage;  i>er 
(frbc,  the  heir,  and  bas  CyrK',  the  inheritance;  ter  JXit'e,  the  pagan,  and 
Me  J?ctbe,  heath  ;  fcer  liefer,  jaw,  and  bie  liefer,  pine;  ber  ^unbe,  cus- 
tomer, and  Me  ^unbe,  knowledge;  fcer  L'tirer,  conductor,  and  bie  Ceiter, 
ladder;  ber  ??an^e(,  want,  and  bie  ?iJn^Cf,  mangle;  and  some  others, 
though  having  the  same  letters,  belong  either  to  different  roots,  or  to  dif- 
ferent form>  of  derivation,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
same  words. 

Articles. 
^  100. 

The  distinction  of  individuality  (§  6)  in  the  persons  and 
things  expressed  by  substantives,  is  pointed  out  by  articles  in 
German,  as  in  English.  There  are  two  articles,  the  definite 
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and  the  indefinite ;  in  both  of  which  the  three  genders  and 
three  cases  are  distinguished  by  inflection.  The  indefinite 
article,  as  in  English,  has  no  plural  number.  They  are  de- 
clined in  the  following  way  : 


Definite  Article  (the). 

Sing.  Pirn-, 
masc.      fern.      neut. 

N.   ber      bie      ba£,  bie. 

G.   be£      ber      be&  ber. 

D.    bem     ber     bem,  ben. 

Ac.  ben      bic      bag,  bie. 


Indefinite  Article  (an,  a). 

Sing. 

masc.        fern.  neut. 

N.    ein       cine  ein. 

G.    eine£     cincr  cine£. 

D.    etnem    ciner  eincm. 

Ac.  einen    eine  ein. 


§  101. 

The  general  rules  for  the  use  of  articles  in  German  are  the 
same  as  in  English :  names  of  materials, — e.  g.  2Uaf]cV,  water  ; 
,  sand ;  and  abstract  substantives,  e.  g.  @tol^,  pride ; 
rest; — in  which  no  individual  is  distinguished,  assume  no 
article:  proper  names  also,  which  properly  denote  individuals 
not  conceived  as  individuals  of  a  species  (§  6),  assume  no 
article ;  and  we  class  along  with  them  the  names  of  the  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  Dflen,  $Befien,  9?orben,  @itben.  Common 
names,  which  imply  species  comprehending  many  individuals, 
e.g.  ^Jfevb,  horse;  2?attm,  tree;  assume  either  the  definite 
or  the  indefinite  article,  according  as  either  a  definite  indi- 
vidual of  the  species,  e.  g.  ba£  ijjferb  ntcineS  2?ater£,  or  an 
indefinite  one,  e.  g.  ein  $fevb,  a  horse,  is  understood. 

A  common  name  in  the  plural  number,  not  distinguishing 
any  individuals  of  the  species,  is  like  a  name  of  materials,  and 
consequently  assumes  no  article ;  e.  g.  ^Jfctbe,  horses ;  Sniunu', 
trees.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  names  cf  materials  or  proper 
names  assume  the  signification  of  common  names,  they  take 
articles;  e.  g.  bet  rljetnifdbe  2Bein,  the  Rhenish  wine;  @atpctcv 
iff  etn  (Sflljj  nitre  is  a  salt;  nidbt  3^r  tfl  ein  9?eU)ton,  every 
man  is  not  a  Newton;  bie  <Stltavt$;  bte  29oin'&0n&  The 
German  practice  however  regarding  the  use  of  articles  is  in 
many  respects  different  from  that  of  the  English,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  rules. 
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|  102. 

Proper  names  admit  of  the  definite  article,  when  a  particular 
relation  to  the  speaker,  i.  e.  that  of  familiar  intercourse,  is  to 
be  expressed;  e.g.  ntfc  ttlir  ben  3oN"»  call  Jonn  >  tfriiJJ*  &»« 
iWarie,  remember  me  to  Mary  *.  In  the  same  way  the  article 
is  given  to  names  of  materials,  if  a  particular  specimen  is  to  be 
pointed  out;  e.  g.  fcrilTjJC  mit  £>en  £affee,  bring  me  (my)  coffee  ; 
U'O  if!  t>er  2S?ein?  where  is  the  wine?  An  adjective  standing 
before  proper  names  always  gives  them  the  value  of  com- 
mon names;  and  they  assume  the  definite  article;  e.  g.  ber 
armc  3cf)an,  P°°r  J°nn  >  &  it  fcfrone  Dfrfanwnbe,  fair  Rosamond, 
b,er  betlye  !Jkter,  St.  Peter. 

On  the  other  hand,  common  names  take  no  article  if  they 
rather  express  a  quality  or  condition  than  individuality  ;  e.  g. 
jcfr  &in  2?ater,  I  am  a  father  ;  er  (ft  ©olbat  geiverten,  he  has 
become  a  soldier  ;  er  ift  ^aufmann,  he  is  a  merchant  ;  er  \)d\\i 
belt  ills  Jreitnt1,  he  acts  as  a  friend  f.  Names  of  nations,  how- 
ever, in  this  case  always  take  the  article  ;  e.  g.  cr  iff  e  1  11  §wn* 
$efe,  cin  (fmitiineer,  ein  ^eutfcfccr,  he  is  a  Frenchman,  an 
Englishman,  a  German. 

Common  names  have  the  signification  of  abstract  substan- 
tives, and  admit  of  no  article  in  expressions  like  311  SifcjK,  ,U 
iOuirfte,  ^U  2?ette  ^e^en,  to  go  to  dinner,  to  the  fair,  to  bed  ; 
and  er  rcifet  $u  $u§e,  jit  $ferte,  ^u  ^a^en,  ^u  @ct5iffe,  he  travels 
on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  a  carriage,  in  a  ship.  The  most 
usual  titles,  which  have  the  subordinate  accent,  take  no  article; 
e.g.  j\bni.g  Cear,  king  Lear,  Defter  ©all,  $vau  joljnfon,  Rcii-. 
fer  .^aii;  (we  say,  however,  bie  ^bniyin  (JUfabet^,  fcie  Jiaifcrin 
2)iavia  Jfyereiia.)  The  same  applies  to  titles  of  books;  e.g. 
Xeutfdbe  ©vammatif,  German  grammar.  In  expressions  like 
ein  &eni>3  cljne  Canb,  a  king  without  a  territory  ;  er  }ic(?t  iiBer 
iBer^  lt«it  2t)ill,  he  marches  over  hill  and  dale.  The  common 
names  are  used  in  the  most  general  and  indefinite  significa- 
tion, and  have  therefore  no  article  before  them. 

In  German  the  definite  article  is  employed  in  a  peculiar 


*  3)er  Xtii  gtfiingtn  a&gffufjrt  '.     Sch. 

3*  mag's  un&  rci(l'6  ni*t  gdiuben  bap  mid)  &er  -TKnr  ueriaiTen  ^at.     Sch. 
f  £etn  gp^n  ifl  it  c  nig  c*er  @flni>,  mie  ^u  (ebft  ettr  flirtfl.     Sch. 
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way,  in  order  to  represent  the  whole  of  a  genus  or  species  of 
concrete  things,  or  the  whole  extent  of  an  abstract  notion. 
Thus  in  expressions  like  buvdb  bte  Q&rmmft  antctfdbciOet  fidb  ber 
3)?enfdb  VOH  bem  Xl;iere,  by  reason  man  is  distinguished  from 
beasts;  bet*  $ifdb  ftfmrimmt  ttnb  be  I'  2?ogel  fTtegt,  fishes  swim 
and  birds  fly  ;  «//men  (mankind),  all  beasts,  fishes,  and  birds, 
are  expressed  by  the  definite  article  standing  before  the  sub- 
stantive in  the  singular  number:  and  in  expressions  like  b<*6 
©olb  iff  be&n&ar,  gold  is  ductile;  ba£  aOaffcr  iff  fav&enlo3, 
water  is  colourless;  bag  Quecfjtl6et'  tji  em  fTiifilgcS  20?etatt, 

quicksilver  is  a  liquid  metal ;  all  gold,  water,  or  quicksilver, 
is  understood.  In  the  same  manner  we  say,  e.  g.  bft$  Ce&en  ifl 
f'Uty  bte  .^lUlfl  a&ev  lam},  vita  brevis,  ars  longa :  bte  £lt$enb  iff 
f ein  leeter  ©dbftlt,  virtue  is  not  an  empty  sound ;  ber  ©laube 
wacf)t  feluj,  faith  is  saving  *.  The  abstract  notion,  which  com- 
monly is  conceived  indefinitely  like  the  notions  of  materials  f , 
is  in  these  expressions  represented  as  an  individual.  Substan-- 
tive-infinitives  (^  4-2)  commonly  express  the  abstract  notion  in 
this  comprehensive  way,  and  therefore  generally  take  the 
definite  article ;  e.  g.  b  a  $  ©predjen  if!  bem  2D?enfcf)en  natiirticft, 
language  is  natural  to  man ;  bd£  0fegfren  tft  eine  fd;«?ere  j?lin|?, 
governing  is  a  difficult  art ;  et  ^a^t  ba£  @tltbiren,  he  hates 
study.  Substantive-infinitives  however  are  sometimes  used 
in  the  other  way  also ;  e.  g.  CV  benft  11UV  an  @flen  unb  Xvinfen, 
he  thinks  only  of  eating  and  drinking ;  ev  Befdbafti.qt  fidb  «lit 
Cefeilj  ntit  (Bpieten,  he  amuses  himself  with  reading,  with 
playing. 

The  German  idiom  requires  the  article  before  substantives 
expressing  time  (months,  days,  and  parts  of  the  day) ;  e.  g.  bev 
$atl;ltm),  spring;  bet  ©ommet,  summer;  ber  3)?ai,  May;  bet 
©nmtacj,  Sunday;  ber  5l6enb,  evening:  before  the  collective 
names  of  corporations,  orders,  ranks,  and  systems  of  belief  or 
government ;  e.  g.  ba$  ^Jattament,  parliament ;  bet  5lbel,  no- 
bility; ba3@t;vtllent(}unt,  Christianity;  &a$  3«bent|)Um,  Judaism ; 

*  25 ie  ^iifjn^ett  nind)t,  die  5rei^eit  ben  ©otbaten.     Sch. 

C*rn(l  i|l  t>nS  Seben,  fjetter  t(l  bte  j?un(l.     Sch. 

2>te  JtUigfyctt  rcit(/g,  bie  S(?ptJ)  ge6eut'«.     Sch. 

9Bie  bie  iuijenb  (>nt  bn*  £nfler  feine  @rabe.     Schlegel. 

f  .ftriefl   ifl   emifl   5U'ifd)fii  1'  i  ft  unt>  ^(tgi»p()nj  nut  jn'if^eti  ©(niiben  unb 
SBi-rttrtiten  ifl  'Jriebr.     Sch. 
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fete  Stoimrdhie,  monarchy ;  tic  Xeniofmtie,  democracy  :  and  be- 
fore the  substantives,  iftatltV,  nature  ;  £c6en,  life ;  Xob,  death*; 
3ufall,  chance;  gdbtrffal,  fatef;  @liicf,  luck;  @efeg,  law; 
v^ittC,  custom;  (ftyeftailt,  matrimony;  ©tabt,  town;  ^ircfcc, 
church  ;  .rummcl,  heaven  :  (?rbe,  earth  ;  and  some  others,  the 
notion  of  which  is  conceived  individually. 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  the  German  idiom  to  place  an  article 
after  the  indefinite  numerals,  manchcr  and  allc,  as  in  the  English 
expressions  many  a  man,  manctKr  3)taim ;  all  the  tcorW,  allc 
2$elt.  The  numerals  (nmbcvt  and  taitfctlb  are  sometimes  used 
as  substantives ;  in  which  case  they  assume  an  article :  usually, 
however,  they,  like  other  numerals,  admit  of  no  article.  Proper 
names  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  have  the  definite  article 
as  in  English. 

Observation. — The  article  is  frequently  omitted  for  the  sake  of  eurythroy, 
when  two  or  more  substantives  are  connected  by  copulative  conjunctions ; 
e.  g.  bll  fcllft  $ater  unb  Gutter  efjren,  thou  shall  honour  (thy)  father  and 
(thy)  mother  ;  er  {tat  'HJctb  itnb  &tnb  perlaiTen,  he  has  left  (his)  wife  and 
(his)  children  ;  cr  yClobet  mit  5tltnb  unb  ^ailb,  he  promises  with  (his) 
mouth  and  (his)  hand  J.  The  same  applies  especially  to  expressions  formed 
by  alliteration ;  e.g.  Jjail?  unb  ^Cf  rerlajfon,  to  leave  house  and  home ;  fie 
l?nb  mit  ;?iann  ttnb  3Sau5  ertrunfYn,  they  have  been  drowned  altogether 
(with  men  and  mice);  3xCp  ttnb  Neuter,  (the)  horse  and  (his)  rider;  li 
•StCCf  unb  etoin  lailfen,  to  run  over  sticks  and  stones  ;  mit  3van)  linb  X& 
tciltc()Cn,  to  assist  with  words  and  deeds,  with  heart  and  hand.  The  article 
is  also  omitted  in  expressions  like  tcfr  fcafre  e5  in  *janben,  I  have  it  in  (iny) 
hands;  er  fie&t  e?  rcr  Ttilyen,  he  sees  it  before  (his)  eyes;  in  which  the 
possessive  pronoun  is  generally  added  in  English. 

§  103. 

Declension  is  expressed  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  the 
definite  article  (§  100);  substantives  therefore  which  do  not 
generally  take  an  article,  frequently  assume  it  in  order  to 
distinguish  cases,  if  this  is  not  sufficiently  done  by  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  substantive  itself,  or  by  a  preposition.  In  this  way 
the  definite  article  stands  before  proper  names  of  persons,  when 

*  £3eid>t  ni$t  bem  £o&e,  gefrieut  Dtr  9?.uur.     Sch. 
t  2>er  Xag  6eS  ®d>irffat$  iff  ijefpinmen.     Sch. 
\  (?rcffne  teine  gdjliinte  miibt^  ^Ken ! 

a$etui)Uncjf   S*iff  unb  -Knnn  unb  St^d^e.      G'othe. 

3hm  fdjenft  fie  X^ron  unt  ^>ant.     Sch. 
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they  do  not  admit  of  a  perfect  declension;  e.g.  atyjllidb  belli 
^JlatO,  similar  to  PJato;  bfl£  .jrket  be£  3Bet^,  the  army  of 
Xerxes;  bet  Xob  be3  ®oftate3,  the  death  of  Socrates*.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  frequently  taken  by  the  names  of  materials 
and  abstract  substantives,  especially  if  they  are  of  the  feminine 
gender,  and  therefore  not  declined  in  the  singular  number; 

e.g.  bet  Caft  entfcetyten,  to  want  air;  et  ^ieljt  30aflcr  bet  2)?ildb 

UOt,  he  prefers  water  to  milk;  bet  £ie6c  iVittbuj,  worthy  of 
affection  ;  ba$  ^tJlb  bet  (ScBttlb,  the  offspring  of  guilt  f. 

For  the  same  purpose  common  names,  —  if  they  imply  a  species 
or  genus  indefinitely,  and  ought  to  have  the  indefinite  article 
in  the  singular  number,  and  no  article  at  all  in  the  plural,  — 
assume  the  definite  article  in  the  plural  number;  e.g.  bet 
©efhmj  bet  2?b<jel,  the  singing  of  birds  ;  bie  SDfcimmg  bet  9?a= 
tlttfbtfdbet,  the  opinion  of  naturalists  ;  bie  ©pick  bet  Thibet, 
the  amusements  of  children. 

The  definite  article  is  also  employed  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  gender  of  those  proper  names  of  countries  and  places 
which  are  not  of  the  neuter  gender  (§  98)  ;  e.  g.  bic  ©chiveij, 
bie  £attji$,  bet  Otyetn^att,  bie  -2Bfltt6ut$  :  and  with  female  sur- 
names, if  no  title  ($t<Ut,  $tauleill)  is  given  to  them  ;  e.  g.  bie 
Gtatalani,  bie  @onnta$. 

Plural  number  of  Substantives. 

§  104. 

Common  names  are  by  their  signification  entitled  to  a  plural 
number:  proper  names,  names  of  materials,  and  all  abstract 
substantives,  have  no  plural  number  ;  but  whenever  they  are 
considered  as  common  names  (§  101),  they  also  take  a  plural 
number  ;  e.  g.  bte  (5tltai't$  ;  bie  ^inetalttwfRr,  the  mineral 
waters  ;  bie  (ftben,  the  earths  ;  bie  ©eniifje,  enjoyments  ;  bie 

.joanblungen,  actions  ;  bie  Xu^enben,  virtues. 

However,  every  language  has  its  own  peculiar  practice 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  plural  number.  Many  abstract 
substantives  which  are  primary  derivatives,  are  not  susceptible 


*  SQrir'  id)  J>eni  Sirfcinanb  getvrfen,  roa6  Oftauio  mir  ivnr  !     Sch. 

&&  fntii  bet  £f)eti$  I'tinteS  £eer.     Sclt. 
t  2>tr  2na  6et  5?ncf)e  ifl  gcfpnimcn.     i'cA. 

3crvi^  et  mit  ben  Sfffi'ln  fft  5urrf)t  nur  nid)t  bif  3itgc(  bet  ©cfynm.     Sch. 
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of  the  plural  number,  though  the  corresponding  substantives 
in  English  in  some  cases  assume  it.     Such  are, 


tie  5hlhmft,  arrival. 

ter  •iJlrcjWO&n,  suspicion. 

ber  iBecjirm,  the  beginning. 

tcr  ^itllb,  the  alliance. 

tcr  'Xtolf,  thanks. 

tcr  ^rucf,  the  impression. 

tic  (fbre,  honour. 

tils  (flent,  misery. 

ter  (fmpfatls},  receipt. 

tic  #itrcfrt,  fear. 

taj  (SUivf,  fortune. 

ber  ©ram,  grief. 

ter  .natcr,  dispute. 

ter  jammer,  misery. 

ter  .^auf,  the  purchase. 

ber  Summer,  affliction. 

Me  £iefce,  love. 

ta5  £06,  praise. 

ber  £o£w,  the  reward. 

tcr  Dftunt,  mouth. 

,  splendour. 


ber  9?att;,  advice, 
ber  9?iw6,  the  spoil. 

appearance, 
ornament, 
tcr  v^trant,  strand, 
ber  ©treit,  the  dispute. 
tcr  v^titr},  the  fall, 
ter  Jittet,  reproach. 
ter  Jaitfch,  exchange. 
bet  Ire)?,  consolation. 
ba$  Unredbt,  wrong. 
ba5  Un^Uuf,  misfortune, 
ber  Unterrtcfrt,  instruction, 
ber  3?erbadbt,  suspicion, 
tcr  2>cr)tant,  understanding, 
ber  2?erbrufJ,  vexation, 
bie  2?cr(Tct)t,  precaution, 
ber  S3?afon,  the  false  idea, 
ber  3&ttf,  quarrel, 
ber  3tt>ait3,  the  constraint, 
ter  3wift>  dispute. 


bie 

Along  with  which  the  substantive-infinitives,  £e&en,  life ;  2>er= 
mcsjen,  fortune ;  2>erlaH^en,  vvish ;  (f nt^iicf en,  rapture ;  5(nfes 
tyetl,  authority ;  Crinfommcn,  revenue ;  must  be  classed.  In 
these  substantives  the  plural  number  of  the  English  is  sup- 
plied either  by  the  singular  number,  e.  g.  viel  Xailfj  £06, 
'Jurctrt,  &c.  many  thanks,  praises,  fears ;  or  by  other  synony- 
mous substantives,  e.  g.  2?imtnifTe,  ^itmmernijTej  2Mo&mm$en, 
Src|hmgen,  Swijlyfeiten,  (^infiinfte,  alliances,  afflictions,  re- 
wards, consolations,  quarrels,  revenues. 

Names  of  materials,  e.  g.  $lfcf)C,  ashes  ;  ©iUtC,  sand  ;  S^flii, 
dew ;  ^dniee,  snow ;  Die^ett,  rain ;  Unfrailt,  weeds,  &c.  do 
not  assume  the  plural  number ;  and  along  with  them  are  to 
be  classed,  in  this  respect,  all  masculine  and  neuter  names  of 
plants  ;  e.  g.  .^C^l,  cabbage ;  .pcpfcn,  hops.  Exceptions  are, 
ter  ^diivamm,  ter  $ih,  ba»  ©ra3,  ba$  ^rattt,  ba»  3)toor,  and 
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some  others,  when  different  species  of  the  same  genus  are  to 
be  expressed. 

In  German,  as  in  other  languages,  some  substantives  are 
used  only  in  the  plural  number.  Some  of  them,  e.  g.  9ll)11Cll, 
ancestors;  (gltertt,  parents;  $Upen,  alps;  SBeillfleibet  and  .Qo- 
fen,  trousers ;  ^itjjfjapfen,  footsteps  ;  ©ebritter,  brothers ;  ©C-- 
fdwiftev,  brother  and  sister  ;  ©liebmaf?en,  limbs ;  CcutC,  people ; 
(SdbvanFcn,  bounds ;  imply  plurality  of  individuals; — but  others, 
e.g.  SBvieffcfraften,  papers ;  (?mfwifte,  revenue ;  ©efallc,  rents; 
•£>efen,  yeast;  ^ojlert,  expenses;  3)?afern,  measles;  3Rolfcn,  whey; 
9?ailfe,  tricks  ;  9?btl;cln,  measles  ;  @portd«,  fees  ;  Xve&Cf,  lees  ; 
Xriimmer,  ruins  ;  Xwppeit,  troops  ;  ^tlaufte,  occurrences  of 
the  time ;  express  notions  of  materials  conceived  without  any 
distinction  of  individuals  in  the  plural  number.  §aftCH,  Lent ; 
^crien,  vacation  (holidays);  jDftern,  Easter;  i)Hui3jien,  Whit- 
suntide ;  and  2Bei^liadbtCn,  Christmas ;  were  originally  con- 
ceived as  expressing  a  plurality  of  days ;  and  the  plural 
number  has  been  retained  in  them,  though  they  are  not  now 
conceived  in  the  same  way. 

Observation  1. — Ceute  (French  gens)  implies  a  number  of  persons  in  the 
most  indefinite  way,  without  distinguishing  either  the  species,  as  is  done  in 
3)?enfdben,  or  the  sex,  as  in  Banner.  In  this  way  the  plural  forms,  Canbletlte, 
country  people ;  (Sfreleute,  married  people;  (SbelkUte,  noblemen;  5tauf= 
leute,  merchants,  (from  Caitbmann,  (Sbetotamt,  &c.)  are  distinguished  from 
@j>renma'nner,men  of  honour;  9lmtmtinner,  bailiffs;  @&emanner,  married 
men  (from  (S&remttami,  &c.);  and  from  Unmcnfclien,  inhuman  (beings); 
£>alfcmenfc£ett,  halfmen  (from  Unmcnfdf),  &c.). 

Observation  2. — The  substantives  bd$  0aar,  the  hair ;  ba$  Gingetveibe, 
and  ba^  Ocbarm,  the  intestines;  ba£  ©CWiirm,  worms ;  ba$  (Sf belli,  the 
bones  of  a  body;  although  susceptible  of  the  plural  number,  are  also  used 
collectively  in  the  singular  number. 

§  105. 

The  names  of  measures,  numbers,  or  weights,  when  pre- 
ceded by  numerals,  do  not  take  the  inflection  of  the  plural 
number;  e.  g.  fed;6  $ll£  lan#,  six  foot  long;  ^Ct  ^Jaat  (?d;il|)e, 
two  pair  of  shoes  ;  bw  2)lt$cnb  9tcpfd,  three  dozen  of  apples ; 
fieben  @titcf  2?ie|),  seven  head  of  cattle ;  vicr  $fun&  3?tob,  four 
pounds  of  bread.  The  same  applies  to  2)f aim,  if  it  implies  a 
number;  e.  g.  cill  OJe^inient  von  taitfctlb  2)?ann,  a  regiment  of 
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a  thousand  men.  Feminine  substantives,  however,  and  those 
which  imply  a  measure  of  time,  are  excepted  from  this  rule; 
e.  g.  fechS  (f  lien  Jucb,  six  yards  of  cloth  ;  ftefcen  Stfcilen,  seven 
miles ;  tret  jaljre,  three  years.  The  expression  e»  if!  tJier  U|jr, 
it  is  four  o'clock,  is  elliptical,  instead  of  e?  if?  X1ier  an  fcer  UI?r. 

Declension  of  Substantives. 

§  106. 

In  the  declension  of  German  substantives,  not  only  the  sin- 
gular and  plural  numbers  are  distinguished,  as  in  English, 
but  also  three  cases,  viz.  the  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative, 
as  in  Greek.  There  are  also  two  forms  of  declension  for  sub- 
stantives, distinguished  by  the  denominations  of  the  ancient 
and  of  the  modern  form,  and  corresponding  to  the  same  forms 
of  conjugation  (§  79). 

Observation.— The  ancient  form,  e.g.  ber  tfltf;,  Gen.  t>e3  £uf?e$,  PI.  bte 
$uj;e,  seems  to  be  the  form  of  declension  primitively  appropriated  to  sub- 
stantives: and  the  modern  form,  e.g.  £>er  j?nafre,  Gen.  be$  ^nilfon,  PI.  bie 
&njfrcn,  which  does  not  differ  from  the  modern  form  of  declension  of  ad- 
jectives, e.  g.  yllte,  Gen.  ylltetl,  PI.  All  ten,  seems  originally  to  belong  only 
to  adjective-substantives  (§  7).  •  Many  substantives,  however,  which  origi- 
nally have  had  the  ancient  form  of  declension,  and  in  particular  the  most 
part  of  feminine  substantives,  have  adopted  the  modern  form :  some  cf 
them  have  assumed  the  modern  form  only  in  the  plural  number,  retaining 
the  ancient  in  the  singular. 

§  107. 

In  the  ancient  form,  the  genitive  case  singular  has  the  sign 
er,  the  dative  e,  and  the  accusative  is  like  the  nominative.  All 
cases  of  the  plural  number  have  e,  except  the  dative,  which 
has  en.  When  the  substantive  is  a  primary  derivative,  and 
has  the  vowel  a,  0,  or  it,  it  is  generally  modified  (§24)  in  the 
plural  number.  The  English  plurals  feet,  geese,  lice,  mice, 
are  remains  of  this  declension. 

In  the  modern  form,  the  genitive  and  all  cases  of  the  singu- 
lar as  well  as  plural  number  have  the  sign  en,  which  the 
English  has  retained  in  oxen  and  brethren.  In  this  form  the 
vowel  is  not  modified  in  the  plural. 

Some  substantives  declined  in  the  ancient  form  have  assumed 
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the  sign  r  after  the  e  of  the  plural  number ;   e.  g. 
©eiff-ern,  instead  of  ©eifbe,  ©eifl=cn. 

When  substantives  have  a  final  e  not  accented,  it  is  omitted 
before  the  signs  of  declension. 

Feminine  substantives  generally  are  not  at  all  declined  in 
the  singular  number. 

Both  forms  of  declension  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
tabular  view. 

Ancient  form  of  Declension. 
Singular. 


Nom.  ber  @oljn  (son)  ber  2Mb  (wood)  bie  9?acBt  (night) 

Gen.  be$  ©o^tve^  be$  2B&lb=e$  ber  9?cicbt 

Dat.  bem  @o^n=e  bem  SHJalfce  ber  9?adbt 

Ace.  ben  @ofcn  ben  SBMb  bie  9?acht 

Plural. 

Nom.  bie  @btm*e  bie  20albser  bie  9iac&t-c 

Gen.   ber  @bl;ive  ber  ^dlbser  ber  9?adbt;e 

Dat.    ben  @bl?n=en         ben  2Ualb:ern  ben  9?adbt=en 

Ace.    bie  @b(.ni=e.  bie  ^Balb^er.  bie  9?a$t-e. 

Modern  form  of  Declension. 

Singular. 

Nom.  ber  ©raf  (count)  bie  $tatl  (woman) 

Gen.   be£  ©raf^en  ber 

Dat.    bem  ©rafcen  ber 

Ace.    ben  ®raf=en  bie 


Plural. 

Nom.  bie  ©rafcen  bie  ^rau-cn 

Gen.  ber  ©rafcen  ber  §rau-en 

Dat.    ben  ©raf-en  ben  ^ratt»en 

Ace.    bie  ©rafcen.  bie  ^raiuen. 

Observation. — In  ancient  German,  feminine  substantives  were  declined 
in  the  singular  number  also ;  the  remainder  of  which  practice  we  have  in 
the  expressions  JU  (Sunffen,  in  favour;  auf  drbetl,  upon  earth;  Don 
©eiten,  from  the  part;  »on  (Stattett  ge^en,  to  succeed;  ju 
,  to  be  put  to  shame  ;  and  some  others. 
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§  108. 

In  the  signs  of  declension,  as  in  the  signs  of  conjugation 
(§  80),  the  vowel  e  (and  if  the  whole  of  the  termination  consists 
of  this  vowel,  the  whole  termination)  is  frequently  dropped  for 
the  sake  of  eurythmy.  This  omission  of  the  vowel  c  is  very 
common  in  the  genitive  and  dative  cases  of  polysyllables, 
when  the  last  syllable  is  unaccented ;  e.  g.  tc5  ^Cliy?,  tcttt 
&6ni£ ;  be?  Cfcdntj,  from  Cbettn ;  fre?  3)iOnat5,  tent  Dftenat;  in- 
stead of  &bnigH'£,  £bra#*,  &c. 

The  vowel  c  is  always  dropped,  both  in  the  singular  and 
plural  number,  when  the  substantive  has  one  of  the  un- 
accented terminations  er,  el,  «1,  chcn,  and  tdn;  e.  g.  2?ater, 
father;  tflit.qel,  wing;  XCvJCll,  sword;  3Juibdben,  girl;  §riiu; 
lein,  young  lady ; — G.  fce3  S2?ater£,  N.  pi.  tic  Q?ater,  &c. 

The  vowel  C  is  also  frequently  omitted  in  the  dative  case  of 
substantives  declined  in  the  ancient  form,  though  they  have 
no  unaccented  termination,  when  they  are  abstract  substan- 
tives or  names  of  materials,  and  used  without  an  article  in  a 
general  and  indefinite  signification ;  e.  g.  mit  ^tinm  eitine^men, 
to  take  by  storm ;  (?tn?a5  mit  2?erjtan&  tfjim,  to  perform  some- 
thing with  skill ;  mtt  2»>dn  a6irafd;en,  to  wash  with  wine ;  mtt 
@ift  tcttcn,  to  kill  by  poison ;  (vtiva?  mit  £leijj  t()un,  to  do  on 
purpose;  cill  0viii^  veil  (Bolb,  a  ring  of  gold.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  article,  a  pronoun,  or  an  adjective,  stands  before 
the  substantive,  the  vowel  e  is  not  dropped ;  e.  g.  in  from  crffeil 
vgtlirme,  by  the  first  storm  ;  mtt  fctlicm  HBfcine,  with  his  wine ; 
t?on  rcincm  (Bofte,  of  pure  gold. 

Substantives  declined  in  the  Ancient  form. 

§  109. 

The  following  substantives  are  of  the  ancient  form  of  de- 
clension. 

1.)  All  substantives  originally  German,  of  the  masculine 
and  neuter  genders,  from  which  only  those  names  of  persons 
and  animals  are  excepted  which  are  of  the  description  of  ad- 
jective-substantives (§  7.  see  §  111). 

2.)  The  following  primary  derivatives  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der: 
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anguish.          .fjaitt,  skin.  9?adbt,  night. 

9lll$fFudbt,  evasion.     j?luft,  fissure.  3?aE)t,  seam. 

9lrt,  axe.  jfraft,  force.  9?ou),  affliction. 

2?anf»  bench.  £itl?,  cow.  3?u£,  nut. 

2>rattt,  bride.  ^ttnf?,  art.  (gait,  sow. 

2?Mfr,  breast.  Cattg,  louse.  @C&ttW,  string. 

fist.  Cuft,  air.  @tabt,  town. 

fruit.  £uf?,  delight.  XodbtCr,  daughter. 

goose.  3)?adbt,  power.  2$ant>,  wall. 

©Cfdwwlf?,  tumour.  2)?a^b,maid-servant.  2Mjf,  tumour. 
©raft,  grave.  3)?0ttg,  mouse.  2Uttfj?,  sausage. 

.^flnb,  hand.  2D?UttcV,  mother.         3"«ft  guild. 

And  the  compounds  of  the  substantives  ^unft  and  Cauft 
which  are  not  used  separate  ;  e.  g.  ^ufattlttWlfimft,  meeting  ; 
©nftinfte,  revenue  ;  and  ^CitlattftC,  occurrences  of  time  ;  which 
are  usual  only  in  the  plural  number  (§  104).  The  compounds 
of  30?adbt,  e.  g.  Ot)nniadbt,  swoon,  and  2?ollttmdbt,  credentials, 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  in  the  modern  form. 

3.)  The  secondary  derivatives  of  the  feminine  gender  made 
by  the  affix  tltf?  (§  97). 

The  terminations  of  the  plural  number  have  the  sign  f 
(§  107), 

a.}  In  the  following  masculine  substantives: 

2?bfen?tdbt,  malefactor.  Cei6,  body.  0?eidbu)um,  riches. 

S>0t'n,  thorn.  5)?ann,  man.  2?OtWimb,  guardian. 

©Ctj?,  ghost.  Qvt,  place.  3Mb,  forest. 

©Ott,  God.  9fanb,  margin.  2Burm,  worm. 
error. 


b.}  In  all  primary  derivatives  of  the  neuter  gender  (§  94) 
which  have  not  the  augment  $e}  and  have  for  their  final  sound 
a  mute  consonant  or  a  semi-consonant  (f,  fcfr)  ;  e.  g.  $al6,  calf, 
^alfcet:  except,  — 
23eet,  bed  (in  a  garden).  glo§,  float.  £0o3,  lot. 

case.  @ift,  poison.  Cott;,  plummet. 

bread.  .ftoxfa  resin.  ;0?a^,  measure. 

,  thing.  .0eft,  haft.  2)?00^,  moss. 

(?cf,  edge.  JO*,  yoke.  9?c$,  net. 

@tj,  ore.  ^tClt^,  cross.  <j}fei'i>,  horse. 
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,  pound.  ecfmf,  sheep.  2?erbecf,  deck. 

Oiccl't,  law.  echiff,  ship.  2?evlte~,  prison. 

icicfr,  kingdom.  (gofcecf,  the  number  60.  2Betf,  work. 

horse.  eic6,  sieve.  $dt,  tent 

,  salt.  (gtiicf,  piece.  3CU5>  stuff- 


Those  primary  derivatives  of  the  neuter  gender,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  have  the  augment  ge,  or  a  final  vowel  or  liquid 
consonant,  e.  g.  fra5  @eft&  the  law  ;  fca3  £nie,  the  knee  ;  ba$ 
2?ew,  the  leg;  do  not  assume  the  sign  t  in  the  plural  number  : 
except,  — 

(?i,  egg.  Wai,  mark.  (Befc&lttfrt,  race. 

.fjeni,  horn.  3)?aill,  mouth.  (Seiicfrt,  face. 

.plO)lT,  hen.  X^al,  valley.  ©cfr-enft,  spectre. 

^om,  corn.  ©emacfr,  room.  ©cn?anb,  garment 

£amm,  lamb.  ©Cttiiit^j  mind. 

Wat,  ui  the  compound  Wcrfmal,  token,  has  the  plural  form 


Of  secondary  derivatives,  only  those  made  by  the  affix  Unun 
(|  48)  take  the  sign  r  in  the  plural. 

The  following  substantives  have  the  singular  number  declined 
in  the  ancient,  and  the  plural  in  the  modern  form  (§  106)  : 

1.)  The  masculine  substantives,  — 

2l|M,  ancestor  (not   3)?af?,  mast  ©tta^l,  beam. 

now  used  in   the   9?adb&ar,  neighbour,  ©traitf?,  ostrich. 

singular  number).    'IV'lltj  peacock.  2?CttCt,  cousin. 

§orff,  forest.  @cc,  lake.  llntcrtban,  subject. 

©eratter,  godfather.  Spcvn,  spur.  3^crat»  ornament 

Uorfcccr,  laurel.  ©tadbcl,  sting. 

2.)  The  neuter  substantives,  9luqe,  eye;  2?ett,  bed;  ^ntc, 
end  ;  .pcntf,  shirt  ;  .pcrj,  heart  ;  and  Obr,  ear.  From  23ett 
and  .ycwt,  however,  the  plural  is  made  also  in  the  ancient 
form  ;  e.  g.  2?ette,  .£ktttfccr.  .pet}  has  in  the  singular  number 
gen.  .OCV$CH5,  and  dat.  .pct^n.  The  substantives,  fyU,  rock  ; 
$wfre,  peace  ;  ^unfc,  spark;  ©cbanfc,  thought  ;  @lait6e,  belief; 
£aufe,  heap  ;  9?a«lC,  name  ;  \giWie,  seed  ;  @c^otc,  damage  ; 
Qtocfrftafcc,  letter  ;  2LnUc,  will  ;  originally  had  the  termination 
en,  and  are  still  declined  according  to  this  termination  (§  108)  ; 

i  2 
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e.g.  N.  9tome,  G.  9?amen$,  D.  Stamen,  N.  pi.  9?amen. 

is  declined  in  the  ancient  form  in  the  singular  number,  and  in 
the  modern  form  in  the  plural  ;  but  has  ©dbttiet^CH^  for  the 
genitive  singular. 

§  no. 

Primary  derivatives  declined  in  the  ancient  form  have  the 
vowels  a,  0,  It,  modified  in  the  plural  number  ;  e.  g.  3Sad), 
brook,  S?adbe  ;  @oE;n,  son,  @bl;w  ;  @tul)I,  stool,  @tti|>le.  The 
following  however  are  exceptions  : 

1.)  All  neuter  substantives  which  do  not  assume  the  sign  f 
in  the  terminations  of  the  plural  number;  e.  g.  ba$ 


2.)  Those  primary  derivatives  of  the  masculine  gender,  which 
have  assumed  the  terminations  et,  el»  en  (§  94)  ;  e.  g.  bet  @om= 
met,  summer,  tie  (gommet  ;  bet  .jcJafen,  hook,  tie  .^afen  :  except 
the  following,  which  have  the  vowel  modified  : 

5lcfet,  field.  .£anbet,  quarrel.  2}0ben,  bottom. 

23tuber,  brother.  2)?an$el,  fault.  $flben,  fathom. 

jammer,  hammer.  2)?antel,  cloak.  ©fltten,  garden. 

@dbn?aget,  brother-  9?a6el,  navel.  ©ta&en,  ditch. 

in-law.  9?a<5el,  nail.  ^feiT}  port. 

2?atet,  father.  (gattel,  saddle.  Cfen,  stove. 

,  apple.  ©cbtm&el,  beak.  ©,cl)aben,  damage. 

wedder.  2?0^et,  bird. 

In  SBo^en,  arch;  Caben,  shutter,  shop;  2)?a$en,  stomach; 

carriage  ;  the  practice  in  this  respect  varies. 
3.)  The  following  masculine  substantives  : 

eel.  tynofa  duke.  @d[wl?,  shoe. 

,  eagle.  .f)itf,  hoof.  (gtaat,  starling. 

anvil.  ^unb,  dog.  ©toff,  stuff. 

attorney.  ^o6olb,  hobgoblin.  Xag,  day. 

9lrttt,  arm.  Cattt,  sound.  £tttnfen6olb,  drunk- 

X>od[)t,  wick.  Cudb^,  lynx.  ard. 

X>oldb,  dagger.  3)?old;,  salamander.  Unfrolb,  monster. 

©entail,  husband.  2)tonb,  moon.  3?ielfta^,  glutton. 

•6atm,  stalk.  2)?otmt,  month.  2Ciebel)opf,  hoop. 

,  breath.  ^Jfab,  path.  3oll,  inch. 
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In  £fldb3,  salmon,  the  practice  is  variable. 

Observation.— The  affix  tjjuttl,  e.  g.  in  3'm&ttm,  being  originally  a  notional 
word  (§  1),  has  the  vowel  modified  in  the  plural  number ;  e.g.  3'mfciimer. 

Substantives  declined  in  the  Modern  form. 
§  111. 

The  following  substantives  have  the  modern  form  of  declen- 
sion : 

1.)  All  feminine  substantives  except  those  mentioned  above 
(§  109,  2  and  3). 

2.)  Those  masculine  names  of  persons  and  animals,  which 
are  of  the  description  of  adjective-substantives  (§  7):  such 
are, — 

2?ar,  bear.  ©rflf,  count.  9?att,  fool. 

29auer,  farmer.  .j$clt,  hero.  Dcfr*?,  ox. 

$jiirft,  prince.  .0err,  lord,  master.  £()or,  fool, 

©ecf,  fool.  -pirt,  herdsman.  2?orfa|m  ancestor, 

©efdt,  companion.  3)?enfdb>  man. 

And  all  masculine  names  of  persons  and  animals  which  have 
the  termination  e ;  e.  g.  S^ote,  messenger ;  ^nabc,  boy ;  (£rfce, 
heir ;  9lffe,  ape ;  Jr>afe,  hare ;  Cbtt>e,  lion ;  ^"a^j  falcon. 

3.)  The  names  of  nations  ending  in  e,  which  are  also  of  the 
description  of  adjective- substantives;  e.g.  2}bl?me>  Bohemian; 
2?rttte,  Briton;  $ranfe,  Frank;  ©flcfjfe,  Saxon;  @4jn?a6e, 
Swabian;  @dbn?et»e,  Swede;  3«^>  JGW- — 2fofcf,  Bavarian; 
35arbar,  Barbarian;  gaffer,  Caffer;  2)?ol>t,  Moor;  Xartar, 
Tartar;  Uncjar,  Hungarian,  &c.  are  of  the  same  class,  the 
final  e  being  thrown  off, 

§  112. 

There  are  some  substantives  which  have  two  forms  of  the 
plural  number,  originating  from  varieties  of  dialect ;  e.  g. 
£ant»e  and  Canter,  countries;  £>rte  and  £erter,  places;  ^ornen 
and  Xwncr,  thorns;  .pii^ne  and  .patywtt,  cocks.  Different 
significations  are  distinguished  by  different  forms  of  the  plural 
number  in  the  following  substantives : — 
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tag  2?ant,    PI.  tic  2?antcr,  ribbons. 

tie  25ante,  chains,  ties. 

tic  Sfonf,     —  tic  2?anfc,  benches. 

tic  2?anfcn,  (commercial)  banks. 
tag  23ett,      —  tic  $ettc,  beds. 

tic  23ettcn,  bedding. 
tag  ©ejicbt,  —  tie  ©eftdrtcr,  faces. 

tie  ©Cjtdbte,  visions. 

tag  -jctoni,     —  tie  .Corner,  horns. 

tic  .j$OVnc,  different  kinds  of  horn, 
tic  @au,      —  tic  @aue,  pigs. 

tic  ©aitCtt,  wild  boars. 
tag  20ort      —  tic  Sorter,  single  words. 

tic  2BortC,  words  forming  sentences  (speech), 
tag  £1113      —  tic  £>itt$C,  things  generally. 

tic  ^UKjCr,  things,  most  part  animals  or  crea- 
tures ;  e.  g.  tic  fletmn  ^inflcr,  the 
small  animals ;  tic  jlUl()Cn  X>in^cr, 
the  young  girls, 
tag  (Stitcf,     —  tic  (Stiicfc,  pieces. 

tic  @tiicfcn,  fragments. 

Declension  of  Foreign  Substantives. 

§  113. 

In  general  the  declension  of  foreign  substantives  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  substantives  originally  German.  Masculine 
and  neuter  substantives  have  the  ancient  form  of  declension  : 
a  great  many  masculine  names  of  persons,  however,  which  are 
adjective-substantives,  or  analogous  to  them,  as  well  as  femi- 
nine substantives,  have  the  modern  form  of  declension.  The 
sign  t  is  adopted  in  the  plural  of  the  neuter  substantives, 
.fjofpital,  (Spital,  ^antifot,  dfcgunent,  and  ^avlamcnt :  the  vowel 

is  modified  in  the  plural  only  in  the  following;  5(6t,  ^lltat, 

95tfdbof,  Gtyor,  @l;oval,  $ofpital,  ©pital,  j?amifol,  total,  j?aplan, 
tfattinal,  tfloffer,  3)?atfdb,  2)?Pva|T,  ^Jalafl,  ^aD)l,  qjvofcf*.    In 
©CUCVal  and  Xti6ltuat  the  practice  in  this  respect  varies. 
Of  masculine  names  of  persons  only  the  following  have  the 
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ancient  form  throughout :  $l6t,  $abft,  >}h'0&fr,  JBifcfref,  3)?ajor, 
$?ataber,  vSpion,  patron,  2)?a3ijler,  Df^^ier,  and  those  ending 
in  al)  at",  an,  aner,  and  tner,  taken  from  the  Latin  terminations 
alis,  arius,  anus,  and  inus ;  e.  g.  ^arttnal,  2?tcar,  9?0tar,  &ap= 
Ian,  ^urttaner,  3&f  obiner.  The  plural  forms  Sifarien,  9?otarien, 
$ommi)Tarien,  however,  are  sometimes  used. 

The  following  foreign  substantives  have  the  singular  de- 
clined in  the  ancient,  and  the  plural  in  the  modern  form : 

1.)  The  masculine  names  of  persons  having  the  unaccented 
termination  of ;  e.  g.  ^oftor,  *JJrofefi~or. 

2.)  The  neuter  adjective-substantives  which  have  the  termi- 
nation til1,  from  the  Latin  tivum ;  e.  g.  @u6|Iantiv,  2lbjectit>. 
— 2>0ttiittl1,  9?ecttatit>,  ^rebitiv,  however,  and  some  others,  have 
the  plural  also  of  the  ancient  form. 

3.)  Those  neuter  substantives  of  Latin  origin,  in  which  the 
Latin  termination  him  has  been  either  retained  or  dropped ; 
e.  g.  ©tubtum,  (£f  ana,elium,  and  $lbvcvfr,  ^arti^ip,  ^rtn^ip ;  and 
many  neuter  adjective-substantives  which  have  the  terminations 
al  and  it,  from  the  Latin  ale  and  He ;  e.  g.  Capital,  OiC$al, 
2?acfranat,  5ctTik  They  all  have  retained  the  vowel  t  in  the 
termination  of  the  plural  number  ;  e.  g.  @tltb=icn,  ?lbvct6:icn, 
ftapitaUen,  $oiril:i<n.  The  same  applies  to  Jttiviaticn,  Statura-- 
lien,  iO?c6ilicn,  and  some  others,  which  are  used  only  in  the 
plural  number. 

4.)  The  masculine  substantives,  Xa'tttOll,  Siamaitt, 
^apaun,  jmpcf?,  toilful,  3)tttffcl,  ^antoffel,  ^rafeft, 
Oia6m,  ©taat,  2l;von,  Xvaftat;  and  the  neuter  substantives, 
jnfef't,  ^rcnom,  Statut,  2>erb.  The  substantives  ^Ifpcftcn  and 
€^cpaftcn,  marriage-contract,  are  used  only  in  the  plural 
number,  which  has  also  the  modern  form  of  declension. 

Masculine  and  neuter  substantives,  adopted  from  modern 
languages,  for  the  most  part  retain  the  sign  g  in  the  plural 
number;  e.g.  ©cnic'r,  gont5,  CorbJ,  ^iitbin^,  eclo'5,  8a-- 
port. 

All  feminine  substantives,  and  a  great  many  masculine 
names  of  persons,  which  are  adjective-substantives,  or  analo- 
gous to  them,  have  the  singular  and  plural  numbers  declined 
in  the  modern  form.  Such  are,  in  particular,  all  names  of 
persons  which  have  the  terminations  at,  ant,  ent,  if,  from  the 
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Latin  atus,  ans,  ens,  icus  ,•  and  afl,  iji,  of?,  Ct,  it,  Ot,  and  e ;  e.  g. 
Slbmat,  ^valat,  ^rotcjlaiit,  @tubew,  Client,  £atfcolif,  ^^antaft, 
2)?etl;obift,  @tarojf,  $eet,  ^efuit,  jbiot,  @leve,  &agafcimbe,  9ln- 

tipobe ; — the  compounds  of  the  Greek  Aoyoj,  cro$oV,  vo/xoj,  &c. ; 
e.  g.  X&eolo#,  P;tlofopl),  Slffronom,  £)ett 
triardb,  9lnt&ropop&a#,  and  £i;wtm.  The  substantives, 
^onfonmit,  Quabrant,  Quotient,  £>ufat,  pawt,  hornet,  though 
not  names  of  persons,  on  account  of  the  analogy  of  their  form 
also  take  the  modern  form  of  declension. 

Observation.—  The  sign  of  the  dative  case,  e,  is  more  frequently  dropped 
in  foreign  substantives,  than  in  substantives  originally  German  (§  108). 

Some  foreign  substantives,  which  have  their  original  form  unaltered, 
are  not  declined  in  the  singular  number,  e.  g.  $afll5,  $(eru5;  or  assume 
only  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case  $,  e.  g.  be*  3nbiPibuUtntf,  be$  $aftut»$. 
They  retain  in  all  cases  of  the  plural  number  the  original  form  of  the 
nominative  plural,  e.  g.  ^afu?,  SJiObi,  #afta,  $ata ;  or  assume  in  the  plural 
the  German  termination  en;  e.g.  Me  ^nbifibuen,  bie  $aften. 

Declension  of  Proper  Names. 

§  114. 

When  proper  names  of  persons  are  used  in  the  plural 
number,  they  are  declined  as  common  names ;  viz.  those  of 
male  persons  in  the  ancient  form,  and  those  of  females  in  the 
modern;  e.g.  bic  .^Ctwidbc,  bie  3)?OVien.  In  the  singular 
number,  names  of  males,  and  those  of  females  which  have 
not  the  termination  e,  have  only  the  genitive  case  pointed 
out  by  the  sign  g  ;  e.  g.  .f)ehmdb3,  (Slifa^et^.  The  names  of 
females  with  the  termination  e,  take  et1$  in  the  genitive,  and  en 
in  the  dative  and  accusative  cases ;  e.  g. — 

N.  SJtorie,  G.  2Jtorien$,  D.  &  A.  3)?orien. 

ftavolitte,  £aroliwn$,  tfaroliwn. 

Those  names  of  males,  the  final  sound  of  which  is  an  £, 
§,  fit',  or  £,  or  £,  also  take  the  sign  eil$  in  the  genitive  case; 
e.  g.  2?ofj'Cn3,  ^)?a^en^,  $f i£  en$.  Foreign  names  which  have 
the  unaccented  terminations  a$,  e3,  t$,  ll£,  admit  of  no  sign  of 
declension ;  and  all  cases  of  proper  names,  which  cannot  be 
marked  by  inflection,  are  denoted  by  the  definite  article  (§  103); 

e.  g.  be*  (f lia£,  be£  Bfer^e^,  ber  ^ovi£,  bent 
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Proper  names  of  countries  and  places,  like  names  of  per- 
sons, have  only  the  genitive  marked  by  the  sign  5 ;  e.  g.  2£ien? 
25crlin?.  When  a  final  ~,  (j,  p,  or  j,  does  not  permit  the  sign 
of  the  genitive  case  to  be  assumed,  or  whenever  another  case 
is  to  be  distinguished,  the  proper  name  is  placed  in  apposition 
to  a  common  name;  e.g.  ter  @tatt  2Vam$,  ter  2tytmi£ 
ni$,  tern  ftbiiyreiofc  ©panicn. 


CHAPTER  III. — Of  Adjectives. 

\  115. 

ADJECTIVES  are  either  primary  (§  35)  or  secondary  derivatives 
(§  49,  50,  51);  the  latter  including  participles  (§  77),  and 
adverbs  of  manner  used  adjectively  (§  52).  In  general  all 
adjectives  may  be  employed  both  as  predicative  adjectives, 
e.  g.  tcr  $emb  iff  furohtfrar,  the  enemy  is  dreadful,  and  as  attri- 
butive adjectives,  e.  g.  for  furcfrtfore  #eint,  the  dreadful  enemy 
(§  7).  The  following  adjectives  however  are  used  only  in  the 
predicative  relation :  fcereit,  ready ;  feint,  hostile ;  <jar,  made, 
done;  gaiiflC  Wit  #efce,  current;  eingebenf,  remembering;  ^ 
|ja§,  hating ;  gcttcjl,  of  good  cheer ;  ^ram,  bearing  hatred ; 
im,  wrong,  astray ;  funb,  known ;  leib,  distressing ;  mt$,  use- 
ful ;  and  a  few  more  (iofc  6in  Berctt,  er  i|I  mir  feint,  &c.)  Some 
adjectives,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  be  placed  in  the  attri- 
butive relation :  these  are,  the  superlatives  of  adjectives;  the 
secondary  derivatives  made  by  the  affix  en  (§  49),  e.  g.  ^eften, 
golden ;  the  adjective  names  of  nations,  e.  g.  <£eutfch,  (fiujlifcfc, 
^tan^Cjlfdb ;  and  many  other  secondary  derivatives  made  by 
the  affixes  ifcfc  and  ltd)  (§  50,  52),  e.  g.  tie6tfcb,  thievish ;  beitcfc 
lerifcfr,  hypocritical ;  rattGerifcfc,  rapacious  ;  nortil"4>,  northern  ; 
anf  atlgtic^,  original ;  nac&tlicb,  nightly  ;  jafn'licfr,  annual ;  fafr 
ltd;,  daily ;  eitlitf),  deposed  upon  oath  ;  miintlicfc,  oral ;  Wbrt= 
lict?,  verbal ;  ordinal  numerals,  and  the  adjectives  tortig,  o6i#, 
geftry,  ^CUtig,  jc$iq,  made  from  the  adverbs  tort,  there ;  ofccn, 
above;  gefletn, yesterday;  fceilte,  today;  je$t,  now;  (tiefd)bnf!e 
§tau,  ein  golbncr  Ming,  tie  tie6ifct>€  Differ,  ter  tritte  Ia^,  tie 
je$i^e  3«it:)— See  §  158. 
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§  116. 

In  the  attributive  adjective,  the  gender,  number,  and  case 
of  the  substantive  referred  to  are  expressed  by  the  declension 
of  the  adjective.  The  same  applies  also  to  adjectives  used 
substantively  (^  7);  e.  g.  ein  ©deleter,  a  learned  man;  cine 
©delate,  a  learned  woman;  dWf  ©detyften,  of  a  learned 
woman:  ein  2>Clltfcfrer,  a  German;  dm  "Scittfdbe,  a  German 
woman. 

The  predicative  adjective  admits  of  no  inflection ;  e.  g.  bic 
$rau  iff  ^de^rt. 

Adjectives,  like  substantives  (^  106),  have  two  forms  of  de- 
clension, viz.  the  ancient  and  the  modern ;  all  adjectives  being 
susceptible  of  both  forms. 

In  general,  an  adjective  standing  alone  before  a  substantive 
takes  the  ancient  form  of  declension ;  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  preceded  by  an  article  or  pronoun  declined  after  the  ancient 
form,  the  adjective  takes  the  modern  form.  The  principles  of 
this  practice,  and  the  exceptions  to  which  it  is  subject,  are  ex- 
plained in  the  Syntax  (§  170).  The  ancient  form  of  declension 
presents  a  greater  variety  of  terminations  than  the  modern,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  paradigm  : 


Ancient  form. 
Singular. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 


gutter 


(en) 


fern. 

#itt=e 
gut-cr 


neut. 


cjitt=e3 


(en) 


Plural. 

in  all  genders. 


cjufce. 


masc. 
N.     £Ut'C 

G.  ^ufcen 
D.  gufecn 
Ac.  giifcen 


Modern  form. 
Singular. 


fern. 

flttfce 

gttfcen 

gufccn 


neut. 
01*4 


Plural. 

in  all  genders. 


cjitt-en. 
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The  gen.  sing.  masc.  and  neut.  in  the  ancient  form,  almost 
always  takes  the  sign  en  of  the  modern  form  instead  of  ej, 
which  properly  belongs  to  it;  e.g.  tCt^en  2Beinc5,  of  red 
wine;  frifcfKH  SJrefces,  of  new  bread;  fatten  39afietf>  of  cold 
water.  The  termination  of  the  ancient  form  has  been  retained 
only  in  some  expressions;  e.g.  $lrte3  2Jiut&\'3  fein,  to  be  in 
good  spirits;  (jera&eS  iEJe.qe^,  straitway  ;  f»eutu}eg  £a$e$,  now- 
a-days. 

When  adjectives  with  one  of  the  unaccented  terminations 
er,  el,  en,  as  efrel,  e6en,  Bitter  (§  35),  are  inflected,  the  vowel 
e  in  those  terminations  is  commonly  dropped  for  the  sake  of 
eury thmy  (§17);  e.  g.  ein  etier  3)tann,  a  magnanimous  man  ; 
ein  efcner  38*3,  a  flat  road ;  Bittre  3ftmtcln,  bitter  almonds. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

\  117. 

There  are  in  German,  as  in  English,  two  forms  of  com- 
parison,— viz.  the  simple  comparison,  e.  g.  in  rein,  rdlier,  ter 
reinfte,  pure,  purer,  the  purest ;  and  the  compound  comparison, 
e.  g.  in  gliiif licfr,  me^r  vjliuf  lidb,  frcdbft  £liicfUdb,  fortunate,  more 
fortunate,  most  fortunate.  The  simple  comparison  is  made 
by  the  termination  er  for  the  comparative,  and  efi  for  the 
superlative  degree.  In  the  termination  of  the  superlative 
degree,  eurythmy  requires  the  vowel  e  to  be  dropped  when 
the  final  sound  of  the  adjective  is  not  a  lingual  consonant  (t», 
t,  S,  £,  fob, ,%  ft) ;  e.  g.  fchbnjter,  the  finest,  instead  of  K&emeffcr  5 
Uefcfter,  the  dearest,  instead  of  liefceffcer :  but  on  the  other  hand, 
Brett efrer,  the  broadest;  flipejler,  the  sweetest;  fiirjeffer,  the 
shortest.  In  participles,  however,  which  have  the  unaccented 
termination  et  or  ent1,  the  vowel  e  is  also  omitted ;  e.  g.  frer  Qt- 
Bilbetffe,  the  most  accomplished ;  frer  rei^enbjte,  the  most  charm- 
ing :  and  the  practice  is  variable  in  adjectives,  the  final  sound 
of  which  is  a  vowel  or  a  double  liquid  consonant;  e.g.  frei, 
free ;  frof;,  happy ;  tiinn,  thin ;  veil,  full ;  ftarr,  stiff. 

In  the  comparative  degree  of  those  adjectives  which  have 
one  of  the  unaccented  terminations  el,  er,  en  (§  35),  the  vowel 
of  that  termination  is  commonly  dropped  as  in  their  declen- 
sion ($116);  e.g.  eMer,  bittrer,  efcner. 
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The  vowels  fl,  o,  and  u,  are  modified  in  the  comparative 
and  superlative  degree  of  those  adjectives  which  are  primary 
derivatives  (§  35) ;  e.  g.  in  ffarf,  strong,  jfarfer,  ber  ftiirfffe ; 
froww,  pious,  frbwmer,  bet  frbwwfte;  Flug,  wise,  flitter,  ber 
flii$jte.  The  following  however  are  exceptions  : 

bunt,  speckled.  la^ttt,  lame.  fdbtaff,  slack. 

fal6,  fallow.  fa£,  tired.  fdblanf,  slender. 

fabe,  insipid.  tofe,  loose.  fc&roff,  rough, 

flack  flat.  watt,  wearied.  ftatt,  stiff, 

frofj,  merry.  pfatt,  flat.  ffol^,  proud. 

$erabe,  straight.  plump,  clumsy.  jlraff,  stiff, 

gfatt,  smooth.  ro|>,  raw.  fhlWW,  dumb. 

i)Q%  hollow.  rimb,  round.  ftuwpf,  blunt. 

|)olb,  favourable.  facftt,  slow.  toll,  mad. 

bald.  fanft,  soft.  tttU,  full. 

j  narrow.  fatt,  satisfied.  ^nt,  tame. 

stingy. 

As  also  those  which  have  the  diphthong  au ;  e.  g.  rai$}  rough ; 
,  deaf.  Practice  is  variable  with  regard  to  6lajj,  pale,  and 
,  sound.  The  adjectives  fatfcb  (falnfdb),  false,  and  motfdb, 
fcb)}  mellow,  are  secondary  derivatives,  and  therefore  their 
vowel  is  not  modified. 

The  following  forms  of  comparison  are  defective  or  irregu- 
lar:— etyef,  earlier;  bet  erf?C,  the  first;  from  the  obsolete  adjec- 
tive el),  Engl.  ere  (ear  in  early] ; — minber,  less ;  bet  mtttbefte, 
the  least ;  from  the  obsolete  win  ; — ber  le$te,  the  last ;  from 
the  obsolete  fat  (Engl.  late},  defter,  better,  ber  6ef?e,  the  best; 
and  wel;t,  more,  bet  wet;rfte  or  weifte,  the  most;  formed  from 
the  obsolete  6flj?  and  wety,  are  employed  as  degrees  of  com- 
parison of  qut,  good,  and  vtd,  much,  .^odb,  high,  makes  com- 
parative l;b|)er :  nal;e,  nigh,  near,  has  superlative  bei4  Jiadbjte. 

The  adjectives,  au§ef,  outer ;  tnnet,  inner ;  fOfber,  fore ; 
^intet,  hind ;  o6er,  upper ;  itnter,  under ;  form  only  the  super- 
latives, ber  aiijjerfte,  tnnerfte,  tjorberfle,  |»tnter|ie,  cberfle,  unterf^e, 
extreme,  innermost,  foremost,  hindermost.  The  superlatives, 
ber  erffe,  the  first,  and  ber  le$te,  the  last,  make  the  new  compara- 
tive forms  erfferer  and  le$terer,  which  in  their  signification  cor- 
respond to  the  English  former  and  latter  ;  and  the  compara- 
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live  nte^r  forms  another  comparative,  mcfyrcre,  which  is  used 
only  in  the  plural  number,  and  employed  as  an  indefinite 
numeral  in  the  signification  of  the  English  several. 

Comparatives  and  superlatives  are  declined  like  other  ad- 
jectives. 

§  118. 

In  the  compound  form  of  comparison,  the  comparative  is, 
as  in  English,  formed  by  incbr,  more,  and  the  superlative 
by  am  me^rflcn  (mciftcti),  most,  or  by  fjbofrji,  highest  ;  e.  g. 
gelefjrt,  mcj>r  sclc(?rt,  am  meifrcn  or  £6dbfl  $ele(?rt.  Originally 
the  simple  form  of  comparison  was  for  the  most  part  applied 
to  primary,  and  the  compound  to  secondary  derivatives,  as  is 
the  case  in  English  :  but  now  the  simple  form  is  commonly 
applied  to  secondary  derivatives  also  ;  e.  g.  gliicflicfw,  frudbt 
6arcr,  bcv  gtucflicfrfie,  ber  frucbtBarffe,  more,  the  most,  fortunate, 
fruitful.  In  adjectives,  however,  formed  by  the  affix  tfc(j,  this 
form  is  avoided,  being  offensive  to  eurythmy. 

In  the  superlative  degree  the  simple  and  compound  forms 
serve  to  distinguish  a  difference  of  signification  ;  the  simple 
form  being  employed  to  express  the  superlative  of  comparison, 
—  e.  g.  tor  ttncf)ti,3ftc  3)?amt  im  Can&C,  the  most  important  man 
in  the  country;  ta$  langttttiligfie  2?ltdb,  the  most  tiresome 
book  (of  any)  ;  —  while  the  compound  form  denotes  the  super- 
lative of  eminence,  e.  g.  tic  |)Cd?jl  nric&tige  Stocfrricfrt,  the  very 
important  news;  cine  fccdbff  langweiltge  ©cfdlfcbaft,  a  most 
tiresome  company.  The  simple  form,  therefore,  never  occurs 
after  an  indefinite  article. 


CHAPTER  IV. — Of  Pronouns. 

§  119. 

PRONOUNS  are  words  which  indicate  persons  and  things  only 
as  they  are  related  to  the  person  who  speaks,  without  expressing 
their  notion  (^  8, 10).  Thus  the  sentence,  I  (the  speaker)  will 
introduce  you  (the  person  spoken  to)  to  him  (the  person  spoken 
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of),  distinguishes  merely  the  relations  of  I,  you,  and  he,  without 
saying  who  I,  you,  and  he  are.  Those  pronouns  by  which 
only  the  relation  of  personality,  (i.  e.  of  the  person  speaking, 
spoken  to,  or  spoken  of,)  is  expressed,  are  termed  personal 
pronouns.  Demonstrative  pronouns,  again,  are  those  which, 
in  a  person  or  thing  spoken  of,  express  not  only  the  relation 
of  personality,  but  a  demonstrative  relation,  i.  e.  a  relation 
either  to  the  speaker,  or  to  another  notion,  establishing  a 
distinction  from  other  persons  or  things ;  e.  g.  that  (the  thing 
meant  or  pointed  at  by  the  speaker)  is  beautiful  ,•  those  who 
took  physic  recovered.  Interrogative  pronouns  are  those  by 
which  the  demonstrative  relation  of  a  person  or  thing  is 
asked ;  e.  g.  what  is  beautiful  ?  who  recovered  ?  When  the 
demonstrative  relation  of  a  person  or  thing  refers  to  another 
notion  (those,  who  took  physic,  recovered),  the  notion  referred 
to  is  always  expressed  by  an  accessory  sentence  (who  took 
physic),  which  is  connected  with  the  principal  sentence  (those 
recovered)  by  means  of  an  interrogative  pronoun  (who) ;  which 
in  that  case  is  termed  a  relative  pronoun  *. 

Personal,  demonstrative,  interrogative,  and  relative  pro- 
nouns, thus  applied  to  persons  or  things,  are  termed  substan- 
five-pronouns ;  e.  g.  he  told  me;  who  is  there?  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  at  the  same  time  express  an  attributive 
relation  to  another  substantive,  they  are  termed  adjective-pro- 
nouns ;  e.  g.  his  father  (the  father  of  him) ;  this  book.  They 
are  adverbial  pronouns,  when  they  at  the  same  time  express  a 
relation  of  place,  of  time,  or  of  manner ;  e.  g.  he  lives  here,  or 
there  ;  when  did  you  see  him  ?  thus  he  spoke.  From  personal 
pronouns,  however,  no  adverbial  pronouns  can  be  made. 

Besides  the  pronouns  now  enumerated,  which  take  their 
origin  from  variations  of  the  personal  pronouns,  there  are 
some  words,  as  some,  none,  which  also  express  persons  or 
things  in  an  indefinite  manner,  without  giving  their  notions  : 
these  are  termed  indefinite  pronouns. 

*  3.  ©rimm  2)cutfd>e  ©tnmnuU.  1  QfufT.  1  23.  p.  307. 
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1  .  Personal  Pronouns. 
a.  Substantive  Personal  Pronouns. 

§  120. 

The  German  substantive  personal  pronouns  are,   id),  I; 
t>U,  thou  ;  cr,  he  ;  jic,  she  ;  c»,  it.  They  are  declined  as  follows: 

Singular. 
1.  2.  3. 


N.  i$,  I,  bu,  thou,  er,  he,  fie,  she,        e$,  it, 

G.  met  tier,  of  me,  freinei-jofthee,  fetner,ofhim,  t&rer,ofher,  femer,ofit, 

D.  mir,  to  me,  t>tr,  to  thee,  ifcm,  to  him,   ifcr,  to  her,   tjjm,  to  it, 

Ac.  micfr,  me.  bic&,  thee.  i&n,him.        f?e,  her.        e$,  it. 


Plural. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

N.  wiv,  we, 

t&r,  you, 

fie,  they, 

G.  unfer,  of  us, 

euer,  of  you, 

i&rer,  of  them, 

D.  UN  »,  to  us, 

eu$,  to  you, 

i&nen,  to  them, 

Ac.  uns,  us. 

eu$,  you. 

fie,  them. 

In  the  place  of  the  genitive  meiiKT,  fcciner,  feincr,  the  obso- 
lete forms  mcin,  tcin,  fcin,  are  sometimes  employed  ;  e.  g.  t?et; 
Qi$  mein  nic6t,  forget  me  not  ;  jjefrenfe  mcin,  remember  me  *. 

The  forms  of  the  genitive  case,  monies,  tctlU'5,  fcimj,  unfctC?, 
ClirCr,  tljre?,  occur  only  in  the  expressions  compounded  with 
Sleicfren;  e.g.  metneS  gteic^en,  my  equals;  fdne^  ^tcio&w,  his 
equals  f  . 

Personal  pronouns  are  reflective,  if  the  person  or  thing  de- 
noted by  the  pronoun  is  the  same  with  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  e.  g.  id)  f'lctte  mid),  I  dress  myself;  bit  rti&ttteft  £>tcf>, 
thou  praisest  thyself.  In  the  dative  and  accusative  cases  of 
the  third  personal  pronoun,  the  reflexive  signification  is  always 
pointed  out  by  the  reflexive  pronoun  |7db  (Lat.  sibi,  se,  himself, 
herself,  itself,  themselves),  which  stands  for  the  dative  and 


*  @d)otm  mein.    Sch. 

2>enft  er  nod)  mein?     Sch. 

SBirfc  fein  ber  33li$  nid>t  fd>onen  ?     Schlegel. 

@ute  5Sot^fc^aft  ^nrret  6ein.     Sch. 
t  5Ser  in  ^er  Committee  i|t  mein  e*  g(ei(f>en?  Wur  fionige  finb  mein*  $eer$.  Scfi. 

53rrprtnft  i|T,  tae  ieter  3(ngef(agte  6urd)  Oefdjrocrne  von  feine^  g(ei(^en   fett 
gerit^tet  roertrn.     Sch, 
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accusative  cases  singular  and  plural  in  all  genders  ;  e.  g.  Cf  iff 
f  id)  bet4  nac5ffe,he  is  nearest  to  himself;  fte  lo&t  fidb,  she  praises 
herself;  fie  6efc(rimpfeil  ficb,  they  disgrace  themselves.  The 
genitives  feiner  and  tyrer  are  employed  both  in  the  reflexive 
and  in  the  not  reflexive  sense:  er  (fie)  ifl  feiner  (i^ver)  cin^C* 
benf,  may  mean  both  'he  (she)  remembers  himself  (herself  \' 
and  also  'he  (she)  remembers  him  (her}J  i.  e.  another  person. 

In  the  plural  number  the  reflective  pronouns  are  frequently 
employed  in  a  reciprocal  signification  (§  65).  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  distinguish  the  reciprocal  from  the  reflexive  significa- 
tion, the  adverb  einanbet1,  one  another,  is  added  to  the  reflexive 
pronoun,  or  used  instead  of  it;  e.  g.  fie  befdbtmpfen  fidb  dn- 
CUlbet1,  or  fie  Befcfrimpfen  einanber}  they  disgrace  one  an- 
other; $r  fcmiet  e  in  a  liber,  you  know  one  another. 


Till  within  some  centuries  the  Germans,  like  the  French 
and  the  English,  addressed  each  other  in  familiar  conversa- 
tion by  the  second  person  singular,  and  in  formal  intercourse 
by  the  second  person  plural.  Since  that  period  another  mode 
of  address  has  been  adopted,  as  expressive  of  respect,  viz.  by 
the  third  person  plural  (fie),  whilst  inferiors  were  and  still  are 
addressed  in  the  third  person  singular  (er,  |7e). 

Although  the  Germans  adopted  these  modern  forms,  they 
still  retained  the  ancient  form  :  there  exists,  therefore,  a  con- 
siderable variety  in  accommodating  the  mode  of  address  to  the 
different  relations  of  superiority,  inferiority,  friendship,  and 
love.  The  use  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  in  the  plural,  fie, 
is  generally  received  in  the  polite  conversation  of  people  of 
education  ;  and  even  inferiors,  if  not  in  dependence  on  the 
speaker,  would  be  offended  if  otherwise  addressed.  The 
second  personal  pronoun  in  the  plural,  tyf,  is  usual  among 
peasants  and  other  people  of  lower  condition,  and  is  never  used 
by  others  except  in  addressing  persons  of  that  description. 
This  practice  is,  however,  more  common  in  the  country  than 
in  towns.  The  third  personal  pronoun  in  the  singular,  er  for 
male  and  fie  for  female  persons,  is  used  only  in  addressing 
inferiors,  particularly  servants  and  others,  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  speaker  :  it  is  also  employed  by  the  country  people 
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of  some  German  provinces  in  speaking  to  one  another.  Being 
considered  however  as  indicating  a  want  of  respect,  this  mode 
of  address  should  scarcely  ever  be  used.  The  natural  address, 
£"11)  is  much  more  usual  at  the  present  day  in  German  than 
in  other  modern  languages.  As  it  excludes  all  ceremonious 
formality,  it  is  reserved  for  relations  of  confidence,  friendship, 
and  love.  We  use  it  in  addressing  our  family,  our  best  friends, 
and  the  Supreme  Being  *. 

Observation. — In  addressing  a  person  in  writing,  we  always  give  a  capital 
letter  to  the  pronoun,  personal  or  possessive,  referring  to  that  person ;  e.g. 
ify  fritte  £ie  (3M#,  Guci>)  inn  jfcre  (Seine,  Gucre)  #reunbf#afr,I  beg  for 
your  friendship. 

§  122. 

The  third  personal  pronoun  in  the  neuter  gender,  when  it 
expresses  the  notion  of  a  thing,  is  used  only  in  the  accusative 
case  (e5);  and  in  the  other  cases  a  demonstrative  pronoun 
stands  in  place  of  it;  e.  g.  id)  Bebarf  beffeil  (be.5  @d£c?)  nicfrt, 
I  am  not  in  want  of  it  (the  money);  id)  fami  bant  it  llitbto 
tttacfren,  I  can  do  nothing  with  it.  The  cases  feiner,  iljm, 
are  consequently  employed  only  when  a  person  is  understood. 

From  the  definite  pronoun  Cr,  which  represents  a  definite 
person  or  thing, — e.g.  e3  (ba£  £itlb)  fchreiet,  C5  (ba£  @olb) 
glan^t, — the  indefinite  pronoun  Cs  must  be  distinguished,  which 
implies  the  notion  of  a  thing  in  the  most  general  and  indefinite 
sense;  e.  g.  c»  telnet,  it  rains;  05  Hnrb  gctan^t,  they  are  dan- 
cing (§  67).  The  use  of  this  indefinite  pronoun  C5  is  more 
extensive  in  German  than  in  English  ;  and  it  is  frequently 
applied  even  to  notions  of  persons,  not  only  without  regard  to 
gender, — e.  g.  e5  ijl  bet  9lr$t,  it  is  the  physician  ;  e£  ijl  mctne 
3)?Uttef,  it  is  my  mother, — but  even  when  they  are  in  the 
plural;  e.  g.  c»  |mb  ^an^ofcn,  they  are  Frenchmen f. 

The  pronoun  Cc  is  frequently  contracted,  for  the  sake  of 
eurythmy,  with  other  words  standing  before  it;  and  the  omis- 
sion of  the  vowel  e  is  then  marked  by  an  apostrophe  (') ;  e.  g. 
$i6'»  mif,  give  it  me  ;  nimni'v  inn,  take  it.  This  contraction 

*  Schiller  makes  Don  Carlos  say  to  his  friend  Posa,  "  '3?od>  tine  SBitte  :  «J?enne 
mid)  2)u.  24  (>"&«  2>eine$3leid)en  ftetS  freneibet  um  btefeS  ajorrtd^  ber  9Bectraulid>feit." 
t  (?*  fmb  nicbt  efen  i<i)(td)tt  TOanner.     Scft. 

K 
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is  commonly  made  use  of  when  C#  is  preceded  or  followed  by 
other  unaccented  syllables  ;  e.g.  in  if?' 3  $ClVi0?  is  it  certain? 
(jafl  bu'g  gefeljcn?  have  you  seen  it?  er  I;  at' 3  ntir  gefagt,  he 
told  it  to  me  (§17). 

6.  Adjective  Personal  Pronouns  (Possessive  Pronouns). 

|  123. 

From  the  genitive  case  singular  and  plural  of  each  substan- 
tive personal  pronoun  (§  120),  a  corresponding  adjective-pro- 
noun is  formed ;  so  that  there  are  in  German  the  following 
adjective  personal  (or  possessive)  pronouns  :  ntetlt,  my ;  bein, 
thy ;  fetlt,  his,  its ;  ifrr,  her ;  unfct,  our ;  eiier,  your ;  tf)r,  their. 

They  are  inflected  like  other  adjectives  (§116);  e.  g.  nteine£ 
2?ater3,  of  my  father ;  beiwr  2)?lttter,  of  thy  mother  ;  with  this 
peculiarity,  that  in  the  nom.  sing.  masc.  and  neut.,  and  in  the 
ace.  neut.,  the  termination  of  inflection  (ev,  C$)  is  dropped ; 
e.  g.  twin  2?fltef,  behl  .<CJau$.  It  is  retained,  however,  when 
these  possessive  pronouns,  like  other  adjectives,  are  used  sub- 
stantively  (§  7);  e.  g.  mem  .£>ut  if}  it»ei£,  beinev  if}  fdfwar,},  unb 
bet*  feilK  if}  gviill,  my  hat  is  white,  thine  is  black,  and  his  is 
green;  twin  jfiiib  if!  fwnf,  ba^  be ine  mib  il)re»  if}  ^efunb, 
my  child  is  ill,  thine  and  hers  are  in  good  health  *. 

When  the  possessive  pronouns  are  to  be  used  substantively, 
they  frequently  assume  the  termination  i$  (§  49) ;  e.  g.  meimc}, 
betntc},  feinifl,  ltnfrt£»  eitvi^,  il;tt^ ;  in  which  case  they  always 
take  the  definite  article,  and  are  consequently  declined  in  the 
modern  form  (§116);  e.  g.  ntmm  ntein  3)?effer,  bit  Ijaft  ba^ 
beimge  verloven,  imb  tcb  6cbaif  be£  nteini^en  iitdbt,  take  my 
knife,  you  have  lost  yours,  and  I  do  not  want  mine. 

2.  Demonstrative  Pronouns, 
a.  Substantive  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

§  124. 

The  demonstrative  pronoun,  bev,  bie,  ba3,  originally  has  the 
value  of  substantive-pronouns  (§  119),  which  however  it  has 

•  ?Cet  t>u  nud)  biff,  fyiufprt  rotrfl  bu  ter  llnfre  fein.     Sch. 
©if  nlfr  flcfjen  i^tcS  '•SSeqct  fort  nn  ifyr  Q5efd)nft— STO ein  c6  i|l  brr  Wotb.     Sch. 
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in  English  retained  only  in  the  neuter  gender,  that;  e.  g.  that 
is  copper •,  ba»  ift  Klipfct;  the  German  masculine  and  feminine 
substantive-pronouns,  ber,  bte,  being  supplied  in  English  by  the 
substantive  personal  pronouns,  he  and  she  ;  e.  g.  icfr  meinte  b  e  IT, 

I  meant  him ;  ber,  wlcfrer  ftug  fcanbelt,  t?erbient  £06,  fo  who 
acts  wisely  deserves  praise;  tie  WelcfjC  til  Uiofrefi  ijl  nidjt  htcr, 
sAe  whom  you  seek  is  not  here.  The  pronoun  ter,  tie,  ta?, 
is  however  also  used  adjectively,  and  then  corresponds  to  the 
English  adjective-pronouns  that,  this,  these,  those;  e.g.  tet 
2?aum  tta^t  feine  ^wcht,  that  (or this)  tree  bears  no  fruit;  ter 
3?aiim,  welofrer  feine  ^rucfot  trd$t,  that  tree  which,  &c.  The 
demonstrative  pronoun  ber,  tie,  tar,  is  moreover  employed  as 
a  relative  pronoun  (see  §  1 30). 

Originally  the  pronouns  ter,  tie,  ta£,  had  throughout  the 
ancient  form  of  inflection,  which  has  been  retained  when  it 
performs  the  office  of  the  definite  article  (^  100).  The  com- 
pound adverbs  te5l>ll6,  te^ttJecjen,  therefore ;  and  be^leiefreit, 
like  that ;  bcfyletcbcn,  like  those ;  are  remains  of  this  form  of 
inflection,  which  now  is  applied  only  when  the  pronoun  is 
used  adjectively;  e.  g.  icfr  erinnere  mid)  te3  Scu}C6,  I  remember 
that  day;  id)  ttaue  tem  ^ieilfcfien  nicht,  I  do  not  trust  that 
man.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  employed  as  a  substan- 
tive demonstrative,  or  as  a  relative  pronoun,  the  gen.  sing, 
masc.  and  neut.  is  betTenyfem.  betcn;  the  gen.  plur.  beren,  and 
dat. plur.  benen;  e.g.  icfr  erimieve  mid;  beffen,  I  recollect  that; 
idb  ertrmere  mid)  beren  nicfrt,  I  do  not  recollect  those ;  3)?iinncr, 
beren  9?amen  mijterblid)  jlnb,  men  whose  names  are  immortal ; 
id)  tratte  benen  ni$t,  tie  jetem  Befallen  n?otlcn,  I  do  not  trust 
those  who  wish  to  please  every  body.  When  the  substantive 
demonstrative  pronoun  refers  to  an  adjective  sentence  follow- 
ing, it  has  gen.  plur.  terer ;  e.  g.  meibe  ben  Umganq  berer  wekfce 
bir  fcBmeicfreln,  e»  $i6t  beren  ftete,  avoid  the  conversation  of 
those  who  flatter  you,  there  are  many  of  them.  However, 
in  the  substantive  demonstrative  pronoun  the  gen.  sing,  befj  is 
also  used  ;  e.  g.  tt?ir  finb  be§  $ett>ijj,  we  are  sure  of  that. 

§  125. 

X*cr,  bte,  bas,  used  as  a  substantive  demonstrative  pronoun, 
has  a  very  general  and  indefinite  signification ;  ter  and  bie 
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being  limited  to  notions  of  persons,  whilst  ba£  expresses  the 
notions  of  things;  e.  g.  bev  ift  ft'anf,  that  man  is  ill;  bie  ift 
fd;bn,  that  woman  is  handsome ;  b  a  $  ifl  ©olb,  that  is  gold  ; 
id)  tfrtte  ba£  iva$  «tir  $efa'Ut,  I  do  what  I  like.  The  demon- 
strative ba$,  like  the  indefinite  pronoun  t$  (§  122),  comes  to 
be  applied  even  to  the  notions  of  persons,  without  regard  to 
gender  and  number;  e.g.  ba3  ifi  dtt  %i$tmKV,  that  is  a  gipsy; 
ba$  finb  nieine  (Sdbwejlevn,  these  are  my  sisters;  ba$  fhlb  ^a= 
fer,  these  are  beetles  *. 

When  the  substantive  demonstrative  pronoun  ba$  is  con- 
nected with  a  preposition,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  the  adverb 
ba  (bav),  there,  and  is  contracted  with  the  preposition  into  the 
forms  bavan,  thereupon ;  bavon,  thereof;  bafitt,  therefore,  &c. 
(see  ^ 128) ;  e.  g.  b  a  tan  f)a&e  id;  nidbt  $ebad()t,  I  did  not  think 
of  that ;  b  a  V  0 11  tvetj?  id)  9M;t3}  of  that  I  know  nothing ;  id) 
fiircbte  mid)  bay  or,  I  am  afraid  of  that;  idb  bin  bamit  ^itfrtc; 
ben,  I  am  satisfied  with  that.  These  compound  forms  have 
the  same  indefinite  signification  as  the  substantive-pronoun 
bfl$,  from  which  they  are  made,  and  are  employed  especially 
in  order  to  denote  an  indefinite  notion  expressed  by  an  acces- 
sory substantive  sentence;  e.  g.  V0a$  bit  facjft,  bat) OH  roeifj  id) 
nidbt^,  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  say ;  benfe  bavan,  bafj  bit 
nidbt  mttyn  in  Jltnb  6ifT,  consider  that  you  are  no  more  a 
child ;  for^e  bafiiv,  baj?  jeber  fein  Xt;cil  erl;alte,  take  care  that 
each  may  have  his  share  (see  |  193). 

The  substantive  demonstrative  pronoun  bet,  bie,  ba3,  and 
the  compound  forms  batan,  barait^,  ba6ei,  bafitr,  baoon,  &c. 
are  generally  used  in  place  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  ct, 
fje,  C$,  in  the  genitive  and  dative  cases;  or  connected  with 
prepositions,  when  notions  of  things,  especially  of  materials, 
and  abstract  notions,  are  referred  to ;  e.  g.  et*  6ot  mil'  ©elb  an, 
afcer  idb  fcebatf  beffcn  nicbt,  he  offered  me  money,  but  I  am  not 
in  want  of  it;  316  i\)m  20em,  CV  bebatf  befTcn,  give  him  wine, 
he  is  in  want  of  it;  er  fammett  ©emalbc,  unb  er  I;at  bercn 
$efailft,  he  collects  pictures,  and  he  has  purchased  many 


ifl  bcine  Stouter.     Sch. 
2)  n  *  iff  etn  5ei<l".     Sch. 
J>n«  fin^  mfine  9?irf)ter.     Sck. 
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(of  them);  er  fpricht  von  ber  3)htfif,  l;at  a6er  feinen  ©efcfmiacf 
tar  an,  he  talks  of  music,  but  has  no  taste  for  it*. 

Notions  of  persons  cannot  be  expressed  in  this  manner  :  we 
say,  id)  fhibe  einen  #reunb  an  ifjm  (and  not  bar  an),  I  find  a 
friend  in  him:  only  the  genitive  befTen,  beren,  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  in  place  of  the  possessive 
pronoun  fein  and  if)f,  even  when  persons  and  not  things  are 
referred  to  ;  because  the  repetition  of  these  pronouns,  which, 
like  the  personal  pronouns  feiner  and  i^rer,  are  used  both  with 
and  without  a  reflexive  signification,  would  sometimes  produce 
an  ambiguity  of  expression  ;  e.  g.  Cf  fcefcfrenfte  fcincn  letter  Ullb 
befRn  ©O^n,  he  presented  his  cousin  and  his  (the  cousin's) 
son;  fie  fcefofrenfte  if)re  ©dweffer  unb  be  ten  (not  iljre)  loiter, 
she  made  presents  to  her  sister  and  to  her  (the  sister's) 
daughter. 

The  demonstrative  relation  being  a  more  definite  one  than 
mere  personal  relation  (^  119),  a  greater  stress  of  accentuation 
is  generally  laid  upon  the  demonstrative  pronoun  bet,  bie,  ba£, 
than  upon  the  corresponding  personal  pronouns  er,  fie,  e£. 
When,  however,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  performs  the 
office  of  the  definite  article  (§  100),  it  is  unaccented;  and,  for 
the  sake  of  eurythmy,  the  definite  article  is  frequently  con- 
tracted with  monosyllabic  prepositions  (§  17).  Thus  ba6  is 
contracted  with  an,  in,  auf,  bitrdb,  fiiir,  for,  urn,  into  an£,  in£, 
auf«,  burcte,  fur?,  vor*,  urn*;  bem  with  an,  in,  bei,  von,  }it, 
into  am,  im,  Beim,  rom,  gum  ;  and  ber  with  311  into  ^ur.  The 
contractions  iiSerr,  untcr5,  iiberm,  untcrnt,  ^tnternt,  vorm,  are 
offensive  to  euphony  and  therefore  improper. 

§  126. 

The  demonstrative  relation  implied  by  the  pronoun  ber,  bie, 
ba5,  is  expressed  in  a  more  definite  way  by  the  compound 
demonstrative  pronouns  berfelfre,  biefel6e,  ba|Tcl6e,  and  berjenuje, 
ba3JcniyC.  In  each  of  them,  both  components  are 


*  ©cine  (griitjle  ronren  umlt,  nfrerer  lub  tag(irf)  3em«nben  ein  barnuf  jufi^en.  Gothe. 

5Bo  net»men  mir  tin  ?J5fer6  f>er?     9Bit  mcrben  nicf)t  (nnge  barnnd)  fuc^en.    Gothe. 

vtc  uteriljaft  bie  IBe-iefrenljeit  fc^ien,  fo  wnren  bie  93ettnd>mngen  bnbet  tiod)  511 
rrnflfjnft.     Gothe. 

ffr  ^ntte  fein  SBetm^ijen  gettenb  gemn<^t;  einen  Jheil  bnoon  (jatte  er  in  bie 
lung  gegeten.     Gvthe. 
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inflected ;  the  first  component,  ber,  bie,  ba$,  taking  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  definite  article  (§  100) ;  and  the  other  component, 
felBe  and  jeni.qe,  that  of  adjectives  in  the  modern  form  (§  116). 
Both  compound  pronouns  in  the  same  way,  as  bet,  tie,  ba$, 
are  used  substantively  as  well  as  adjectively ;  e.g.  betjeni$e, 
bet  3)?Ut|>  feat,  fomme,  let  him  who  has  courage  come ;  id)  fea&C 

baffel&e  $etfean,  wa$  et  $et|>an  feat,  I  did  the  same  that  he 
did;  and  btejeni#en  Xfeiete,  nxldbe  int  SBJafler  Ie6en,  those 
animals  which  live  in  water;  bctfelfce  ^icb,  bet  micfe  6e= 
jlofelen  feat,  the  same  thief  who  robbed  me.  Both  of  them 
imply  a  relation  to  a  notion  expressed  by  an  accessory  adjec- 
tive sentence ;  betjenige  is  generally  employed  when  this  rela- 
tion is  to  be  pointed  out;  betfel&e,  like  the  same  in  English, 
being  reserved  rather  for  the  signification  of  exclusion ;  e.  g. 

betjem$e,  bet  bicfe  Beftofelen  feat,  iff  fd;r  fdblait,  he  who  has 

robbed  you  is  very  cunning ;  and  bcvfelBe  bet  bid)  6efM;len 
fjat,  tyat  audf)  «tiC^)  6effol;len,  the  same  who  robbed  you  (no 
other)  has  robbed  me  also;  ct  tyat  ba^jeni^C  $etf)an,  Wa^ 
Cf  tt)ltn  Wlt^tC,  he  has  done  that  which  he  was  obliged  to  do ; 

and  ev  |mt  baffelfce  get&an,  \va$  bu  qet^an  t;af!,  he  has  done 

the  same  which  you  did  (nothing  else).  ^erjeilUJC  is  used, 
especially  in  written  language,  instead  of  the  adjective  demon- 
strative bet ;  because  in  writing,  e.  g.  bet  2J?enfdb,  that  man, 
btC  3)tCtlfc|)Cn,  those  men,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  definite  article  bcr  by  means  of 
accentuation. 

The  compound  demonstrative  pronoun  bctfctBc,  like  the 
simple  demonstrative  pronoun  bcv,  is  frequently  employed  in 
place  of  the  third  personal  pronoun,  and  of  the  possessive 
pronouns  fein  and  u)r  (^  125).  This  compound  pronoun, 
pointing  out  persons  or  things  in  a  more  definite  way  than 
either  the  simple  demonstrative  or  the  third  personal  pro- 
noun, is  employed  especially  when  perspicuity  requires  that 
two  subjects  expressed  in  a  preceding  sentence  should  be 
accurately  distinguished  from  one  another.  In  this  case  bcf; 
fel6e  is  commonly  applied  to  the  subject  last  mentioned ;  e.  g. 
bet  2?atet  fcbtieb  feinem  @of?ne,  betfelbe  imifTe  nadb  £onbon 
teifen,  the  father  wrote  to  his  son,  that  he  (the  son)  must  go 

to  London ;  ct  f am  mit  feinem  3?rufrcr  unb  fpradb  von  ben 
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lc>}cnbcitCM  ^effclfceil,  he  came  with  his  brother,  and  spoke 
about  his  (the  brother's)  affairs;  j7c  fprdd)  foil  ibrcr  AOcfrter, 
ant  crjiifjite  mtr  ren  fen  tciC'cn  frerfclben,  she  spoke  of  her 
daughter,  and  gave  me  an  account  of  her  (the  daughter's) 
sufferings. 

The  indeclinable  word  fclSft,  for  which  in  popular  language 
fcl6cr  is  also  used,  is  not,  like  the  English  self,  employed  to 
express  a  reflective  relation  (^  120).  It  is  generally  added  to 
substantives  and  substantive-pronouns,  in  order  to  express 
exclusion  of  another  subject;  e.g.  ter  ^t  felfcff  ifl  fmnf, 
the  physician  himself  is  a  patient;  cf  farm  fid)  fel&ft  Hitbt 
Ijelfcn,  he  cannot  cure  even  himself;  id)  fclBfl  fja&C  C5  $€tl;an, 
I  myself  (no  other  person)  have  done  it;  ta  fclBfl  fcdft  C5 
$efflv}t,  you  yourself  (no  other  person)  have  told  it  *.  When 
fcltjt  stands  before  the  substantive  or  substantive-pronoun, 
and  has  the  subordinate  accent,  it  implies  the  same  as  even  in 
English  ;  e.  g.  fclfcft  frcr  £01113  foilllte  $11  llicfrt  f€ttcn,  even  the 
king  was  not  able  to  save  him;  fel&fl  feme  fyinbt  6en?untertcn 
i|)jT,  even  his  enemies  admired  him  f. 

The  adjective  forms  fel&er,  felfa,  f<I6c»,  and  Kl6yer,  fel6iqe, 
,  the  same,  are  now  obsolete. 


b.  Adjective  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

§  127. 

The  adjective  demonstrative  pronouns  bicfer,  Mefe, 
this,  and  jetief,  JCW,  JCllCv,  that,  agree  in  their  inflection  with 
other  adjectives,  and  always  take  the  ancient  form,  because 
they  are  never  preceded  by  any  article  or  other  pronoun  (§  1  16). 
Xicfct  is  applied  to  those  persons  or  things  which  are  nearer 
to  the  speaker  in  point  of  time  and  of  space:  jcilCf,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  those  which  are  more  distant  from  the  speaker; 
e.  g.  fciefer  ^ut  #c(jbrt  nrir,  unb  jeiicr  Mr,  this  hat  is  mine, 
and  that  is  yours;  bic|fcit»  Itllb  jeilfcit5  te£  vEtromej,  on 
this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  ;  in  t  i  C  f  e  r  uiib  in  j  e  IK  f 


*  £u  i"e(fijt  mufjt  tidjten,  bu  nllein.     Sch. 

34  1'tlber  fonn  fie  rrtten.     Sch. 

ru  reibcr  ibllft  une  t'njcn  \va&  ^^  uoifjafl.     Sch. 
t  fftnen  <8fre'(en^ften  entbftf' td>,  ftn  feibft  bf*  IngeS  uctlf*  2id>t  ni<^t  btiltt.  Sch. 
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in  this  and  in  the  other  world  ;  in  fciefettt  2llUjeilblicfe 
ttnb  an  jcnem  Xa^C,  in  this  moment  and  on  that  day  (the  last 
day  of  judgement).  The  English  expression,  the  former  and 
the  latter,  are  therefore  commonly  rendered  in  German  by 
jener  and  bicfcr. 

The  adjective-pronouns  tuefei*  and  jcncf  are  frequently  used 
substantively,  like  other  adjectives  (Sj  7)  ;  e.  g.  tiefet  iff  JU11>} 
IU1&  jCltCt  if}  alt,  this  man  is  young  and  that  man  is  old  :  but 
then  we  avoid  the  use  of  the  genitive  cases  bicfel,  JCHC^,  fctefer, 
because  they  are  easily  confounded  with  other  cases. 

The  neuter  pronoun  biefe?  used  substantively  is,  like  the  in- 
definite e$  (§122)  and  the  demonstrative  ba$  (§125),  frequently 
applied  to  the  most  general  and  indefinite  notion  of  a  subject, 
without  distinction  of  gender  and  number  ;  and  in  this  signi- 
fication the  nominative  and  accusative  biefci?  are  commonly 
contracted  into  £>ie$;  e.  g.  fcie$  iff  einc  0?ofe,  this  is  a  rose; 
tie$  if?  eine  (gack  t>011  20tdbttc}fett,  this  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance; t>ie$  finb  arme  £cutc,  these  are  poor  people.  When  the 
pronoun  of  the  neuter  gender  tiefe^,  used  substantively,  and 
applied  to  notions  of  things,  is  to  be  connected  with  prepo- 
sitions, its  place  is  usually  taken  by  the  adverbial  pronoun 
IjtCV  (see  §  128),  which  is  contracted  with  the  preposition  into 

the  forms  fyteran,  (;ieratt3,  triervon,  Ijievmit,  &c.,  analogous  to 
the  forms  bavan,  tarau3,  t»avon,  &c.  (§  125);  e.  g.  ^ieran 
Ctfenne  id)  ii)n,  by  this  (hereby)  I  know  him;  Ijierin  &at  Ct 
9?edbt,  in  this  (herein)  he  is  right;  l;iett»0n  tt?eij?  id;  9?id)t^,  of 
this  I  know  nothing;  id)  ^Vin^C  il;n  J)ierntit,  I  force  him  by 
this. 

The  adjective  demonstrative  pronoun  folder,  fbldfrc,  folcbcl, 
(fc4td),)  such,  which  is  formed  from  the  adverbial  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  fo,  so,  thus  (see  §  128),  takes  the  adjective  de- 
clension of  either  the  ancient  or  the  modern  form,  according 

o 

as  it  either  stands  alone,  or  is  preceded  by  an  article  in  which 
the  ancient  form  is  expressed  (§  116)  :  it  denotes  the  species 
or  kind  of  persons  or  things.  When  it  denotes  a  species  con- 
sisting of  individuals,  it  has  before  it  the  indefinite  article; 
e.g.  cin  folcfKt  2)?ann,  such  a  man,  cine  3  foldbcn  2)?anne$; 
Cin  fold(K3  $ferfc,  such  a  horse:  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
denotes  a  species  of  materials  or  of  abstract  notions,  it  admits 
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of  no  article;  e.g.  folofrer  2BctlT,  such  wine;  folcfce 
such  milk;  foldK  2>efct)eibenbeit,  such  modesty.  In  the  same 
way  it  stands  without  an  article  in  the  plural;  e.  g.  folcfre 
Dftaiincr,  gen.  feller  Banner.  When  the  article  is  taken, 
it  may  also  be  placed  after  the  pronoun,  as  in  English  ;  but 
in  that  case  the  termination  of  inflection  is  dropped  in  the 
pronoun;  e.g.  folcfr  Chi  ^iCllfch,  fold)  C  ill  05  DttenfdjCl!.  The 
sign  of  inflection  is  sometimes  dropped  also,  if  standing  before 
an  adjective  attributive;  e.  g.  fold)  £jrojjc  OiitC,  so  great  a 
kindness. 

c.  Adverbial  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

§128. 

The  adverbial  demonstrative  pronouns  (or  demonstrative 
adverbs]  are,  ba,  bert,  there  ;  bami  (bemi),  then  ;  derived  from 
for;  —  tjict,  here;  fKf,  hither;  [;tn,  thither  (^  139);  derived 
from  an  obsolete  demonstrative  pronoun  \)vc  (Lat.  hie]  ;  —  and 
fo,  so,  thus;  formed  from  another  obsolete  demonstrative  pro- 
noun (Gothic  sa,  Anglo-Saxon  je).  The  adverb  (K'UtC,  today, 
is  also  formed  from  the  obsolete  £rir.  .£ier,  t)in,  (Kr,  ba,  tort, 
are  adverbs  of  place;  tann  is  an  adverb  of  time;  and  fo  an 
adverb  of  manner.  Xuim  and  fo  however,  like  the  English 
then,  frequently  imply  a  relation  of  causality  ;  e.  g.  itfenil  €t  e£ 
gefagt  ^>at,  fo  or  tamt  mu§  C5  n?a|»r  fcin,  if  he  has  said  it, 
(then)  it  must  be  true. 

The  adverbs  ba,  f)tcr,  fycr,  and  ^in,  are  contracted  with  pre- 
positions into  the  forms  bavan,  thereon;  baraitr,  therefrom; 
battn,  therein  ;  bauon,  thereof  ;  bafttt,  for  that  ;  (jierail,  hereon; 
£ierauf,  hereupon  ;  ^tcrin,  herein  ;  ^tcfUr,  for  this  ;  tyetafc,  ^erauf, 
Herein,  bcraus,  hither  down,  up,  in,  out  ;  fjinafr,  (unaitf,  ^inein, 
^inau5,  thither  down,  up,  in,  out  (§  125,  127).  In  ba  the  final 
r  of  its  original  form  bar  is  retained,  whenever  the  initial  of 
the  preposition  is  a  vowel  ;  e.  g.  in  bavan,  bavin  :  and  in  (jicr 
the  f  is  dropped,  whenever  the  preposition  has  a  consonant 
for  its  initial  ;  e.  g.  in  ^iemtt,  bteblltck  |)iqu.  The  adverbs  ba 
and  l;icv  are  also  contracted  with  l;et  and  ^in  into,  —  bafjer, 
thence  ;  bafyill,  thither  ;  bier^Kr,  hither. 
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3.  Interrogative  and  Relative  Pronouns, 
a.  Substantive  Interrogative  and  Relative  Pronouns. 

§  129. 

The  substantive-pronouns  tt>er,  who,  and  UJftv,  what,  are, 
like  the  substantive  demonstrative  fccr,  bic,  ba$  (§  125),  applied 
only  to  the  most  general  and  indefinite  notions  :  viz.  JDCf,  to 
the  notions  of  persons,  without  distinction  of  sex,  and  Wa3  to 
the  notions  of  things ;  e.  g.  28  CV  iff  fcft  ?  who  is  there?  -fit  a  3 
6nn$ft  frit?  what  do  you  bring?  Both  pronouns  on  that 
account  have  no  plural  number.  They  are  declined  as  fol- 
lows:— 

N.  «?cr,  iva3. 

G.  weffen,  nxffen  (»«§)• 

D.  roem. 

Ac.  n?en,  n?a& 

21to$  has  no  dative  case ;  and  the  obsolete  genitive  tt?ef?  has 
been  preserved  only  in  WCfjive$en  and  UK'§()ftl&en,  wherefore. 

2BtT  and  wa5  are  used  as  relative  pronouns  ($$  119)  only  in 
the  indefinite  signification  now  mentioned;  e.g.  WCf  ftitijlt 
Wirb  $el;an#t,  he  who  steals  is  hanged  ;  11?  cr  t?tct  bat,  fliBt  t?iel 
ait$,  he  who  possesses  much  spends  much;  tdb  WCt0,  JVC  It  til 
tttdnf},  I  know  whom  you  mean;  «?a»  U'6t,  BciVCflt  tfdbj  what 
lives,  moves;  tcb  U>Ct£  Wa^  CU  tvillj?,  I  know  what  you  wish 
for*.  2Ua3  however  is,  like  ta^  (^  125),  sometimes  applied 
to  persons  also;  e.  g.  H)a3  jldf)  fltdbt,  flllbct  fich,  those  who  seek 
one  another  will  find  one  another  f.  When  the  relative  pro- 
noun refers  to  a  definite  person  or  thing  expressed  by  a  pre- 
ceding substantive  or  substantive-pronoun,  the  pronouns  ttW 
and  nw3  are  never  used;  e.  g.  tet  j?na&e  UK'ldNr  or  £>er  (not 


*  SBer  ^Jerf)  ntmifyrt,  befubcft  ftrf)  (a  proverb). 

5Cet  einen  ^»errn  fjnt,  bien'  i!)tn  \>fid)tmi\$i<\.     Sch. 

9?3et  fid)  be$  £inbt«  ^>nupt  sum  3iele  fe^te,  ber  fnnn  nud)  treffen  in  bf«  ^>en  br« 
einbe6.     Sc/i. 

<Z&<\&  fein  mu^,  bn«  gefrfxfyf.     ^cA. 

Snune  l&fl,  ran 8  Siiune  fniipfte.     5cA. 

2Qn«  eud)  genefjm  ifl,  bn«  i(l  mir  fleredjt.     ScA. 
t  5Bn^  ff*  nod)  jiingfl  in  bhit'gem  ^»iij?  flctremit,  bnf  tl)fi(t  rntsiirft  bie 
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tt?er)  fpielt,  the  boy  who  plays;  ba$  SPaffct  tt>elcfce3  or 
(not  H?a«)  id)  trinfe,  the  water  which  I  drink.  The  relative 
pronoun  wciy  is  employed  after  the  substantive  demonstrative 
pronoun  fca«  ;  e.  g.  id)  £c6e  ta»,  Wa»  id)  fca&C,  I  give  what 
(that  which)  I  have;  id)  n?ci§  llid)t£  ton  tent,  tt>a$  Ct  fa$t,  I 
know  nothing  of  what  (that  which)  he  says.  2Per,  on  the  con- 
trary, never  stands  after  the  substantive-pronouns  bet  and  tie; 
e.  g.  ber,  roelcfrer  or  bet  (not  n?cr)  fiie&It,  n?irt>  ^ebanqt.  After 
the  indefinite  numerals  allel,  Ctttm*,  ttlillldK?,  llicht£,  fid,  ttJC; 
nicj  (see  $  136),  the  relative  pronoun  ivas  is  commonly  used; 
e.g.  iiicfrt  alU'5  Uni5  ^liinjt  iff  ©clb,  everj'  thing  that  glitters 
is  not  gold;  faqc  tnir  (ftwa»  w  a5  mict)  trbffen  fcnne,  tell  me 
something  which  may  comfort  me;  ter  2?rief  Cllt^iilt  Wtnifl 
ira?  idb  Ilicht  fcfoon  n?eif,  the  letter  contains  very  little  which  I 
do  not  know  already  *. 

The  substantive  interrogative  and  relative  pronoun  iva»  is, 
like  the  substantive  demonstrative  pronoun  ba§  (§  125),  always 
contracted  with  the  prepositions  into  WOttin,  M?otilt,  WOtfOn, 
tvofiir,  tvp^u,  n^cmit,  &c.  wherein,  whereof,  wherefore,  where- 
to, &c.  In  these  the  pronoun  takes  the  shape  of  the  adverb 
tt>0  (see  §  131),  which  moreover  assumes  r  whenever  the  pre- 
position has  a  vowel  for  its  initial;  e.g.  If  Of  Oil  fptidbt  cr? 
what  does  he  speak  of?  irotail  tcilf  jl  til  ?  what  do  you  think 
of?  idi  ivcip  nicht,  It?  0  Jll  C»  nii$t,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  fit 
for.  These  forms,  like  twan,  tdttll,  &c.,  are  only  applied  to 
notions  of  things,  and  not  to  notions  of  persons  (§  125). 

In  familiar  intercourse  iva3  is  frequently  employed  instead 
of  ttanmt  ;  e.  g.  n?a»  fchla^ft  ^u  wicf  ?  why  do  you  beat  me  ? 
what  do  you  beat  me  for  f  ? 

Observation.—  The  English  pronouns  whoever,  whatever,  whosoever,  what- 
ever, whenever,  &c.  are  rendered  in  German  by  tter  uilincr,  JTUa 
trcnti  tmmer,  &c.  or  by  wer  auc^,  &c.  (see  §  159). 


ueri'ammed  aile^,  roa5  mir  tfjeuer  i(l.     Sch. 
u-br.  ii'a*  beine  ^c^eit  nic^t  ctfcnnt.     5cA. 

il)t  unS  ba*  bofe  3eid)en  in  fcie  3rie&en«gegenb  ?     ScA. 
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b.  Adjective  Interrogative  and  Relative  Pronouns. 

§  130. 

The  adjective-pronoun  welder,  HKldfjC,  iveldbe3,  like  biefer, 
has  the  inflection  of  adjectives  in  the  ancient  form  (§  116).  It 
is  applied  only  to  definite  persons  or  things,  which  are  either 
expressed,  e.g.  in  Weldbef  2lf£t  if!  bet  fcejfe  ?  what  physician 
is  the  best?  Wclc&e3  33ud)  WiUjl  bit  lefen?  which  book  do 
you  wish  to  read  ?  fa,qe  tttir,  tveldfm'  2lr£t  bet  6ef?e  ijf,  tell  me 
what  physician  is  the  best;  facje  niiv  tt>elobe$  2?ltd[)  tit  lefen 
WiUjfj  tell  me  which  book  will  you  read ; — or  understood,  the 
pronoun  being  then  considered  as  an  adjective  used  substan- 
tively,  e.  g.  tt>eldf)er  (9llfjt)  ijl  bCV  6c[fe?  which  (of  them)  is  the 

best?  \d>  will  ten  9lrjt,  roelcber  (9lr$t)  ber  6efie  if?,  I  wish  to 

have  the  physician  who  (which  physician)  is  the  best. 

The  genitive  cases,  tt>eldbe$  and  tt?cld)er,  of  the  relative  pro- 
noun, like  those  of  the  demonstrative  ttefe$,  tiefet  (^  127),  are 
not  used  substantively ;  the  genitives  of  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  (tef]cit,  beten)  being  always  employed  instead  of  them ; 

e.  g.  bet  2Cein  befTen  or  bte9?a^nm^  beren  tdb  6ebarf,  the  wine 

or  the  food  of  which  I  am  in  want ;  bet'  3)?ai111,  befjen  @ 0  [)  11 
,<5efiov6cn  tjl,  the  man  whose  son  died. 

The  place  of  the  adjective  relative  pronoun  iveld^et,  used 
substantively,  is  frequently  taken  by  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun bev,  bie,  ba£ ;  e.g.  bev  2Bein  ben  icb  trinfe,  the  wine  which  I 
drink ;  bie  Cllft  bie  tdb  at&me,  the  air  which  I  breathe  *.  This 
pronoun  is  always  employed  after  substantive  personal  pro- 
nouns; e.  g.  id;  bev  (not  wtdber)  idb  titter  6m,  I  who  am  older; 
U;v  bie  (not  lt>eld;e)  fyr  jltn^  feib,  you  who  are  young  f :  (comp. 
§  124.) 

In  the  compound  adjective  interrogative  pronoun  tt)fl3  flit' 
cinei',  only  the  pronoun  ehiev  is  inflected  (see  §  132) :  eiwt  how- 
ever is  omitted  before  names  of  materials  and  before  substan- 

*  2Be!je  bem  «5Korber,  b  c  r  bafjin  gef;t  in  tf)iind)tem  «JKutf).     Soft. 

2)mnten  fttyen  ber  Xijemii  Xocl)ter,  bie  me  uetgeffen,  bie  Untrtigficfjcn,  bie  ntit 
©crrd)tigfeit  meffen.     Sch. 
•\  @ei  (bu)  mir  iBidfommcn,  bcr  bu  ntit  mit  (](eid)e  ©efiifjfe  tf;ei(e(l.     Sch. 

DII  mnrfl  f*,  bet  if)ii  bort()in  grjliirf>tet  ^nt.     Sch. 
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tives  in  the  plural  number.  As  the  pronoun  folcftcr  is  a  demon- 
strative, so  lt>a$  flit  eiwr  is  an  interrogative  for  the  species  of 
persons  or  things  (§  127);  e.  g.  tt?a3  fiir  ein  2)?ann?  what 
kind  of  man?  n>a3  fiir  28ehl?  what  sort  of  wine?  tt>a£  fiir 
£l;tere?  what  species  of  beasts?  n?a£  fiir  ein  >}Jferfc  iff  t>ie»? 
Cin  9lra6er  ?  what  description  of  horse  is  this  ?  an  Arabian  ?  * 
It  may  be  also  used  substantively ;  e.  g.  id)  Will  Mr  fa.qen, 
n>a3  fiir  eincr  cr  i|i,  I'll  tell  you  of  what  kind  he  is.  The 
compound  Weld/  etwr,  in  which  the  termination  of  tt?eld)cr  is 
always  dropped,  has  the  same  signification  as  tt?a3  fiir  ChlCV  : 
it  is  never  used  substantively,  but  employed  especially  in  ex- 
pressions of  surprise  and  admiration  ;  e.  g.  tt?elcf)  ein  Otiefc  ! 
what  a  giant !  weld)  ein  Uncjebciicr  !  what  a  monster  !  Some- 
times the  pronoun  eincr  is  omitted;  e.g.  n?clct)  ©ettntter  ! 
what  a  thunderstorm  !  f 

Observation. — In  ancient  German  fo  was  employed  as  an  adjective  rela- 
tive pronoun;  e.g.  Me  ®iite,  fo  |7e  mir  crwtefen  baten,  the  kindness 
which  you  have  showed  me.  This  practice  is  now  antiquated. 

c.  Adverbial  Interrogative  and  Relative  Pronouns. 

§  131. 

The  adverbial  interrogative  and  relative  pronouns  (or  inter- 
rogative and  relative  adverbs)  ivo,  where ;  ivami  or  ivcnn,  when ; 
ttJte,  how;  are  formed  from  the  substantive-pronoun  n?fl$  (§  129). 
2Bo  is  frequently  used  in  the  room  of  the  adjective  relative  pro- 
noun tr-elc^er  with  the  preposition  in  or  an;  e.g.  tic  ^tcllc  U'O 
Xroja  jTanC1,  the  place  in  which,  or  where,  Troy  stood  :£.  The 
form  ivenn  is  used  chiefly  in  the  conditional  signification  of  the 
conjunction  if.  2£o  makes  not  only  the  contracted  forms  U1C  = 
ran,  roerin,  &c.  mentioned  already  (§  129),  but  it  also  forms 
adverbs  by  contraction  with  her  and  l;in,  viz.  n?chcr,  whence ; 
WoBin,  whither,  whereto;  e.g.  n?ol)Cr  fcntttlfibu?  whence  do 
you  come?  ivoljin  qebff  £>U?  whither  are  you  going? 

*  SB<i$  tft'S  fur  einet?     (?S  ifl  fcin  SBL^me.     Sch. 
28  a  $  fur  ein  San&Smann  bifl  bu?     Sch. 

mnn,  roaS  ed  fiir  ^ctten  fm6  urn  bie  man  rnic^  feeneibet!     Sch. 
nnbre  ©pmc^e  fii^rt  fie  je^t !     Sch. 
Qliirf  be8  ^immeis  f)a6  i^  roeg  gefc^feubert !     Sch. 
\  Rennft  bu  bn*  ?nnb,  m  p  bit  Sitrrnrn  biiihn  ?     G<>the. 
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4.  Indefinite  Pronouns. 

§132. 

The  indefinite  pronouns  (finer,  man,  !jewanb,  (ftwa^,  and 
^Cinet,  9?iewanb,  9?tcbt3,  are  of  the  description  of  substantive- 
pronouns  (§  119). 

DJ?an,  they,  or  one  (French  on}',  9?icBt3,  nothing;  and  (fttt?a$, 
something;  are  indeclinable.  We  express  by  wan  only  the  sub- 
ject in  the  nominative  case;  e.  g.  wan  fa$t,  they  say,  it  is  said 
(French  on  dit}\  man  tcifet  fcjnicUj  one  travels  fast.  When 
another  case  is  to  be  expressed,  (finer  is  employed  in  the  room 
of  man;  e.g.  man  fpra'cbe  .qern  wit  il;m,  a6er  er  verf!ef)t  (f  inen 
nicbt,  one  would  like  to  speak  with  him,  but  he  does  not  under- 
stand one.  ^wanb,  somebody,  and  9?iewanb,  nobody,  have  in 
the  genitive  case  the  termination  c$;  in  the  dative  and  accusa- 
tive cases  they  either  take  en,  or  no  termination  at  all. 

The  indefinite  pronouns  (finer,  one,  somebody,  and  Reiner, 
nobody,  are  of  the  description  of  substantive-pronouns,  and 
are  applied,  in  the  same  way  as  Ijemanb  and  9?iewanb5  only  to 
the  notion  of  person,  without  distinction  of  sex ;  e.  g.  e$  iff 

(fjner  erfcBlacjen  roorben,  somebody  has  been  killed ;  Reiner 

JVCif?  5llle$,  no  one  knows  everything.  From  the  indefinite 
pronouns,  however,  the  definite  numeral  einer,  one,  and  the 
indefinite  numeral  feiner,  no  or  none,  must  be  distinguished, 
which  are  adjectives,  and  applied  also  to  things;  e.g.  cill 
<Pferb,  one  horse;  fein  3)?enfdf;,  no  person,  (finer  and  f  einer 
have  the  inflection  of  adjectives  (§116) ;  but,  like  the  possessive 
pronouns  (§  123),  lose  the  termination  in  the  nom.  sing.  masc. 
and  neut.  and  in  the  nom.  and  accus.  sing.  neut.  when  they 
are  placed  as  adjectives  before  substantives ;  e.g.  ein,  feitt 
2)?enfdb,  one,  no  man;  cin,  fein  Xl)ter,  one,  no  animal. 

The  indefinite  (f  ttt>a$  and  9?icht$  are  also  substantive-pro- 
nouns, and  applied  to  the  notions  of  things  in  the  same  way 
as  Ij^tttanb  and  9?iewanb  to  those  of  persons ;  e.  g.  idb  ^afcc 
9?id[)t3,  $i&  wir  (fttt>a3,  I  have  nothing,  give  me  something. 
They  are  also  employed,  however,  as  indefinite  numerals ;  in 
which  case  they  are  frequently  used  as  adjectives  (see  §  136). 
In  familiar  intercourse  W&$  is  frequently  employed  for 
e.g.  id)  Wilt  bir  tt?a£  fagen,  I'll  tell  you  something. 
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CHAPTER  V. — Of  Numerals. 

§  133. 

NUMERALS  do  not  express  notions,  but  only  the  relations  of 
number  and  quantity  (§  8).  They  are  definite  if  they  imply 
a  definite  number,  as  fao,  three  ;  and  indefinite  if  they  imply 
an  indefinite  numbei;  as  many,  or  an  indefinite  quantity,  as 
much. 

Those  definite  numerals  which  express  merely  the  number 
of  persons  or  things,  and  from  which  all  other  definite  nume- 
rals are  formed,  are  termed  Cardinal  numerals.  They  are 
either  simple,  as  three,  four ;  or  compound,  as  fourteen,  twenty- 
three.  In  the  German  language,  numerals  compounded  with 
3Wan$u},  twenty ;  bretjju},  thirty,  &c.  the  component  ein,  $tt?ei, 
brei,  &c.  is  placed  before  the  other  component,  and  connected 
with  it  by  means  of  the  conjunction  uilb.  Thus  the  German 
cardinal  numerals  are  as  follows : — 

1.  cin.  21.  ein  unb 

2.  $roei.  22.  jjvci  unb 

3.  bra  23.  brei  unb 

4.  incr.  24-.  vier  unb  jtvan;i£. 

5.  fiinf.  25.  fiinf  imb  jwanjy,  &c. 

6.  fccb«.  so.  trei$t.g. 

7.  fieBen.  31.  ein  unb  brd(ji^,  &c. 

8.  acbt.  4.0. 

9.  neun.  50. 

10.  }d)n.  60. 

11.  elf.  70. 

12.  ^n?blf.  so. 

13.  bret^bn.  90.  nctm$uj. 
14-.  ricrjcbn.  loo.  bunbert. 

15.  fimf^ebn.  101.  Bunbert  unb  ein. 

16.  feeble hn.  110.  bimbert  unb  pfyn 

17.  fieBenjebn.  161.  bunbert  ein  unb 

18.  acfctjebn.  200.  jwei  bunbert. 

19.  neun$ebu.  300.  crei  l)itnbcrt. 

20.  3»an$y.  400.  vier  bunbevt. 
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500.  fimjfymbert.  10,000.  %d)\\  tattfcnb. 

600.  feeHlnmbert,  &c.  100,000.  $talNrt  tattfenb. 

1000.  taufcnb.  200,000.  $wet  fcunbert  taufenb. 

2000.  ^roet  taufcnb.  1,000,000.  cine  Million. 

In  the  numeral  ein,  CillC,  cm,  the  gender  is  distinguished  by 
the  inflection,  which  is  explained  in  §  132. 

In  old  German  the  gender  was  distinguished  in  ^tt>Ct  also  by 
the  forms  ^n?CC11,  £WO,  ^tVCt :  this  practice  is  now  obsolete.  The 
inflected  genitive  ^WCtcr,  and  the  dative  JttKtCtt,  are  employed 
only  when  the  case  is  not  marked  by  inflection  in  another 
word.  We  say,  therefore,  tic  ^ufammcnfimft  ^ttKtcr  $rrcunbc, 
the  meeting  of  two  friends;  id)  f)a6c  C$  ^iVCtClt  Cjcfa^t,  I  told 
it  to  two  persons;  id)  tya&C  c$  ton  ^nKtcn  gC&brt,  I  learnt  it 
from  two  persons:  but  we  say,  btC  3ufamwen^"f^  bcr,  or 
btcfev  ^n?ct  $rwmbc;  id)  tya&c  c$  btcfen  jivci,  or  jjuct  $rmmben 
^efa.^t.  The  same  applies  to  t>VCt.  The  other  cardinal  nume- 
rals assume  the  termination  CJt  in  the  dative  case,  when  they 
are  used  substantively,  the  case  not  being  pointed  out  by 
another  word ;  e.  g.  wit  fcdbfcn  fifteen,  to  go  in  a  coach  and 
six  (horses) ;  id)  I)a&C  c3  fiinfcn  ^efagt,  I  told  it  to  five  per- 
sons. 

The  numeral  6ctbc,  both,  has  the  declension  of  adjectives  in 
the  ancient  and  modern  form  (§  116.  and  Syntax,  §  170); 
e.  g.  bet  Xob  Bdbcv  @b|)lie,  the  death  of  both  sons,  and  fcer 
Sob  fdncr  Beibcn  @b(;nc.  The  singular  of  the  neuter  gender, 
&CJbc$,  is  frequently  used  substantively;  in  which  form  it  cor- 
responds to  the  English  expression,  the  one  and  the  other ; 
but  is  applied  only  to  the  notions  of  things,  and  not  to  those 
of  persons;  e.g.  &Ctbc3  ijl  n?al;r,  the  one  and  the  other  is 
true;  6cibc3  iff  nii$ttdb,  the  one  and  the  other  is  useful.  The 
use  of  6cibc  in  the  plural  number  is  less  limited  than  that  of 
the  English  both ;  it  is  applied  generally  to  persons  or  things, 
of  which  there  are  only  two,  and  to  which  in  English  only  the 
numeral  two  is  applied ;  e.g.  id)  fja&C  if)fC  Bctbcn  95t'iibcr  £C= 
,  I  have  seen  your  two  brothers;  cr  f)at  mil'  bicfe  bctbcil 
V  gcfdbcnft,  he  presented  me  with  these  two  books.  The 
English  expressions  both  gold  and  silver,  he  both  danced  and 
sung,  are  not  translated  in  German  by  fccibc,  but  by  other 
copulative  conjunctions.  See  §  154-. 
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Cardinal  numerals  are  considered  as  adjectives;  but  in 
German  the  substantive  referred  to  is  frequently  omitted,  so 
that  they  are  used  substantively  like  other  adjectives  (§  7); 
e.g.  bie  £>rei,  nvelofre  frnnen,  the  three  who  came,  .yitnbert 
and  Jailfeilb  are  not  only  used  substantively  in  this  way,  but 
are  employed  also  as  substantives  of  the  neuter  gender  with 
articles,  and  declined  as  such  ;  e.  g.  ba»  .puilbert,  fide  .£>ltllberte, 
vide  Jaufcitfc.  (fine  2)iiUien  is  always  employed  as  a  substan- 
tive of  the  feminine  gender  with  an  article. 

When  cardinal  numerals  denote  cyphers  or  numbers  marked 
on  cards,  dice,  &c.  they  are  considered  as  substantives  of  the 
feminine  gender,  because  the  substantive  %a\)l,  number,  is  un- 
derstood; e.  g.  tic  3  We  i,  the  number  two  ;  bie  .j5er$fie&en, 
the  seven  of  hearts.  Substantives  of  various  significations  are 
formed  from  cardinal  numerals  by  means  of  the  affixes  er  and 
lily  (§  38,  41);  e.  g.  Xteier,  vgeifer,  a  coin  worth  three,  six 
kreuzers  ;  Orlfer,  %»Qa&ytKnifyGtt  wine  of  the  growths  of 
1811  and  1822  ;  ^Willing*  ^rillill.g,  a  twin,  one  of  three  chil- 
dren born  at  the  same  time. 

The  numeral  eill  is  frequently  used  in  the  signification  of 
the  English  the  same;  e.  g.  e$  ift  einerlei,  it  is  all  one,  or  the 
same  thing;  fie  |7llb  einer  2)?eillimc},  they  are  of  one,  or  of  the 
same  opinion  *. 

§  134. 

Ordinal  numerals  are  formed  from  cardinal  numerals,  by 
adding  the  termination  t  ;  and  when  the  cardinal  terminates 
in  31$,  by  the  termination  ft  ;  e.  g.  bev  }H?eite,  bet  britte  (instead 
of  irreite),  t>er  fitnfte,  ber  ^w'elfte,  bcv  bretjcbnte,  and  ber  jwan^i^fle, 
tor  ^wei  unb  brei§isff  e.  The  ordinal  numeral  of  ctner  is  ber  erfle, 
the  first  (§  117).  IDer  atlOCV?,  the  other,  may  be  regarded  as 
an  ordinal  numeral  of  ^H?Ct  ;  but  it  is  in  modern  German  em- 
ployed as  such  only  when  no  more  than  two  persons  or  things 
are  referred  to;  e.  g.  em  2Jein  ift  fiirjer  ol£  ba3  a  lib  ere,  one 
leg  is  shorter  than  the  other.  Its  use,  therefore,  is  more 
limited  than  in  English  :  in  expressions  like  give  me  another 
glass  of  wine,  another  is  translated  by  nodb  eill;  —  516  lltir 


*  0  tt&  GUiicf  lichen,  tern  t6  »etg?nnt  ifl,  ffine  Suft  mit  (?u<^  }u  at^mtn.     Sch. 
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Ctn  ©la$  2£ein  (see  §  139).     Ordinal  numerals  are  inflected 
like  adjectives  (^  116). 

From  ordinal  numerals,  adverbial  numerals  are  formed  by 
the  termination  en3  (en-3)  ;  e.  g.  erf?en£,  ^tveiten^,  britten^,  t?ier; 

ten£,  &c.  firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,  fourthly,  &c.  (see  §  140.) 

Observation.  —  The  English  the  next  is  in  some  expressions  rendered  by 
an  ordinal  numeral  ;  e.  g.  the  next  morning,  t»en  anbcrn  2fiorgen  ;  the  next 
after  him,  bef  @f|Te  tta$  i(jm. 


The  following  numerals  are  formed  by  composition  with 
cardinal  and  ordinal  numerals  :  — 

1.  Variative  numerals,  by  compounding  cardinal  numerals 
in  the  genitive  case  with  the  obsolete  substantive  lei,  kind; 

e.  g.  eiwrlei,  ^veterlei,  breierlei,  ^nerlei,  of  one,  two,  three,  ten 
kinds.  They  are  used  as  adjectives,  but  have  no  inflection  ; 
e.  g.  breierlei  3tofen,  three  kinds  of  roses. 

2.  Distributive  numerals  are  formed  as  in  English  ;  e.  g. 
$t>ei  tmb  Jtt?ei,  brei  ttnb  brei,  two  and  two,  &c.  In  the  same  way, 
je  ^n?ei,  je  brei,  &c.  are  employed. 

3.  Multiplicative  numerals  are  formed  by  compounding 
cardinal  numerals  with  fac[)  ;  e.  g.  einfacb,  £»?eifadb  (or  ^ttnez 
fadf)),  trcifadb,  &c.  simple,  twofold,  threefold,  &c.     In  a  few 
instances   the   obsolete   faltig  has   been    retained;    e.  g.   in 
iHtribertfaltige  ^UC^t  tta^en,  to  bear  fruit  a  hundredfold  ;  t?tel= 
falti^,  manni^falti^,  many  fold,     (finfaltifl  implies  simple,  art- 
less, silly;  and  chlfadb?  simple,  uncompounded.     These  nu- 
merals are  used  and  inflected  as  adjectives. 

4.  Reiterative   adverbial   numerals  are  formed   by  com- 
pounding cardinal  numerals  with  mol,  time  (French  fois}-, 
e.  g.  einnwl,  JWeimal,  brctmat,  &c.  once,  twice,  three  times,  &c. 
In  the  reiterative  adverb  etrmwl,  —  e.  g.  in  idb  |»a6c  t^n  tlltf 
et  tint  at  ^cfe^en,  I  saw  him  only  once,  —  the  principal  accent 
is  laid  upon  ein,  which  may  be  separated  again  from  mat  (ein 
2Q?al)  :  it  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  adverb  of  time,  ein= 
mat,  once,  one  day,  some  time  or  other  ;  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal accent  is  laid  upon  mat,  and  in  which  ein  is  frequently 
omitted  in  popular  language  ;  e.g.  id)  I;a6e  i(?n  eimnal  (or 
mat)  £efel;en,  I  saw  him  one  day;  t$  n?ar  einmat  ein 
there  was  once  a  king. 
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5.  Fractional  numerals  are  formed  by  compounding  ordinal 
numerals  with  the  substantive  2l;cit,  part,  which  is  contracted 
with  the  termination  of  the  ordinal  numeral  into  td;  e.  g. 
Xrittd,  £ievtd,  ^-iinftel,  &c.  a  third,  fourth,  fifth  part,  &c. 
They  are  employed  as  substantives  of  the  neuter  gender,  and 
declined  accordingly.     Instead  of  ^IVCitel,  the  adjective  (?al6, 
half,   is  employed ;   which,  when   standing  before  names   of 
countries  and  places  of  the  neuter  gender,  is  commonly  not 
inflected  ;  e.  g.  bal6  Conton. 

6.  Dimidiative  numerals,  analogous  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
numerals  of  the  same  description  (^jWragroj,  sesquitertius), 
are  formed  by  compounding  ordinal  numerals  with  £al& ;  e.  g. 
trittcl;al6,  twrteM6,   &c-  two  ancl  a  nalf  (literally  the  third 
half\  three  and  a  half.     For  one  and  a  half,  there  is  anberfc 
half?  (literally  the  other  or  second  half).     These  numerals  are 
not  inflected. 

§  136. 

The  following  are  of  the  description  of  indefinite  numerals 
(§  133);  jefcer,  jeglicfter,  jc&lfefrer,  every;  jefcermann,  every  body; 
mand?e,  etliche,  etiveldbe,  dnige,  some;  alle,  all;  t>id,  many, 
much ;  IVCllig,  few,  little ;  iwf)r,  more ;  n?enig Cf,  less ;  mefjrete, 
several;  ^arfy  all,  whole;  vicinu;,  enough. — Reiner,  not  one; 
^tt»a5,  a  little,  some ;  and  D?i$t5,  nothing ;  are  of  the  same 
description,  in  as  far  as  they  express  relation  of  number  or 
quantity.  Indefinite  numerals  are  considered  as  adjectives, 
and  are  inflected  accordingly ;  except  ^kfcenttann,  OrtlVa^,  and 
9?icfit5,  which  are  regarded  as  substantives.  (?ttt?a5,  9?icbt?, 
and  geniy,  have  no  inflection  at  all;  etlicfjC,  CtJVdctK,  eini^C, 
manege,  and  alle,  do  not  admit  of  an  article,  and  therefore  are 
always  inflected  in  the  ancient  form  (|  116).  The  inflection 
of  feilier  has  been  mentioned  in  §  132.  In  j^ronftHN  only 
the  genitive  case  jcbettttann»  is  inflected,  ©an},  like  I;al6 
(§  135),  is  not  inflected  when  it  stands  before  names  of  coun- 
tries and  places  of  the  neuter  gender;  e.  g.  ganj  (£ncjlailt», 
3  an 3  ^ati^*. 

In  the  use  of  the  indefinite  numerals,  particular  attention 

*  (?mgt  tft  gnnj  \5J?efTin«.     Sch. 
L2 
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ought  to  be  paid  to  the  distinction  of  the  relation  of  a  number 
of  individuals  (many  persons,  a  few  persons),  from  the  relation 
of  a  quantity  of  things,  in  which  individuality  is  not  distin- 
guished (^  6)  (much  money,  little  water).  3^'bev,  je$lidjev,  jeb= 
weber,  ^ebennann,  etltcfce,  etweldbe,  etnt^e,  nmndje,  and  mel;veve, 

always  express  a  relation  of  number.  (?ttt>a$,  9iicf)t3,  QCWfo 
on  the  contrary,  denote  a  relation  of  quantity  ;  but  allc,  Vtcl, 

nxni.g,  meljr,  twinger,  $emt$,  fein,  are  used  in  both  senses, 

which  then  are  frequently  distinguished  by  the  inflection  of 
the  numeral.  Thus  alt,  if  used  in  the  plural,  refers  to 
number  :  in  the  singular,  on  the  contrary,  it  implies  quan- 
tity :  e.g.  alte  $)?enfc|)en,  all  men;  in  alien  ^tngen,  in  all 
things;  an  alien  Dl'ten,  in  all  places;  and  alle$  (Mb,  all  the 
money;  a  lie  2Mt,  all  the  world,  all  people;  a  I  lev  3BcitT,  all 
the  wine;  in  allev  (file,  in  all  haste.  5llle$  however  (sing. 
neut.),  like  ba$  and  tva£  (§  125,  129),  is  sometimes  applied 
also  to  an  indefinite  number  of  persons;  e.  g.  5llle»  fl'ettct  fidfr, 
every  body  is  happy  *.  The  definite  article  is  never  placed 
after  all,  as  in  English.  When  all  is  used  in  the  singular 
number,  and  is  followed  by  a  pronoun,  the  termination  of 
inflection  is  frequently  dropped;  e.g.  ei'  H?eijj  tfon  all  bem 
ntdbt3,  he  knows  nothing  of  all  that;  all  twin  ©elb,  all  my 
money  ;  all  biefef  2$ein,  all  this  wine.  5111  is  never  em- 
ployed in  the  signification  of  whole  (totus),  like  the  English 
all.,  in  all  the  year,  £>ai?  $an^e  ja()V  5  all  the  day,  ten  ^ai^Cll 
Xa$  ;  in  all  Venice,  in  $an£  $Senebi^. 

3ebef,  jeglidbet,  and  jebwebet,  have  the  same  distributive  sig- 
nification which  every  has  in  English  :  they  relate  to  persons 
or  things  of  any  number,  and  stand  also  in  the  room  of  the 
English  each;  e.  g.  ;jcbet  loBt  fein  3?atetlanb,  every  one  praises 
his  own  country  ;  5(lle  jinb  gefdbaftig,  3^^v  aitf  feiw  20eife,  all 
are  busy,  each  in  his  own  way;  (£$  finb  ^Wei  33vttber,  ttnb  3^Ct 
fyat  etn  tsefonbere^  (Sefd)aft,  they  are  two  brothers,  and  each  of 
them  has  a  separate  business.  In  some  instances  the  gene- 
rality of  a  number,  which  is  expressed  in  English  in  a  distri- 
butive way  by  every,  is  denoted  in  German  ouly  by  all  ;  e.  g. 
alle  3<$rc>  <*MC  Xa.ge,  every  year,  every  day;  alle  fcifu 


Wit  fffflt  bet  SKurf),  unb  2(!f'      jlicfeft  mid).     Sch. 
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3)iOnatC,  every  three  months;  fctn  .J3ail3  ift  9UUll  cffen,  his 
house  is  open  to  every  body  ;  cv  tt?Cip  S2lllci?,  he  knows  every 
thing.  3^crJ  jetfltchcr,  and  jehvcbcr,  are  used  only  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  except  in  the  expression  5UU  Ullb  jebe,  all  and 
every  of  them. 

3)iand)e  in  a  general  way  implies  an  indefinite  number,  and 
Ctlichc,  Ctttclcfee,  (some  of,)  a  definite  or  indefinite  number;  e.  g. 
er  £at  manche  §vciwirc,  uiib  Crtlidbc  fcafccn  U;m  2?ett>eifc  ifjrcr 
tfVCtnibfcbaft  qc.qe&Cil,  he  has  (a  number  of)  friends,  and  some 
of  them  have  given  him  proofs  of  their  attachment  ;  btc 
fcfraft  6c|lcfat  aits  ^iraity.g  3ffitglkbtm,  abet  (ftlicbe  fmb 
font1,  the  society  consists  of  twenty  members,  but  some  of 
them  are  absent.  5)iaiicbcr  is  also  used  in  the  singular  number, 
and  then  corresponds  to  the  English  many  a  ;  e.  g.  ba£  macfrt 
miv  manche  fohlafTofe  9?adf}t,  that  causes  me  many  a  sleepless 
night  *.  Crini^c,  if  applied  to  a  number,  implies  a  few  (but 
more  than  one);  e.g.  cini^C  5Upfd,  some  apples;  eim$C 
.^na&en,  some  boys  :  employed  before  abstract  substantives,  it 
denotes  quantity  ;  e.g.  e»  iff  nod;  eintyC  .pefftmng,  there  is 
some  hope  left;  ehitvjcnnaf  ClT,  in  some  measure. 

When  the  indefinite  numerals  Vtel  and  ttJCmcj  refer  to  a 
quantity,  they  are  not  inflected;  e.  g.  twl  2J?a(Ter  llllb  «?enig 
2[)Cin,  much  water  and  little  wine  f.  Applied  to  a  number,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  always  inflected,  if  used  substantively  ; 
e.g.  QSiele  )7nb  Berufen,  ober  2iJenigc  jtnb  au»cm?aBltf  :  but  if 
used  adjectively,  they  are  employed  either  with  or  without  in- 
flection ;  e.  g.  faicr  |mb  tmle  ^ranfe,  aBerwcni^c  9leqtc,  and 
C»  .qibt  Vtd  J^vaut'C,  abcr  n?eni.9  ^Ctjte,  there  are  many  patients 
but  few  physicians  §j. 

and  n?eni^Cr  are  not  generally  inflected  ;  e.  g.  C5  C}t6t 


*  2)ie5  ijl  bet  nlte  ©<^aup(n^  noc^,  tie  Sauffraiyn  mnndjeS  raat^fenben  ZaltnttS.  Sch. 

S^t  roetbet  raanc^en  alien  Sreunb  6egru£en.     Sch. 
f  2)a  mar  roenig  @t>re  ju  erroer&en.     Sch. 

58ie(  ncd)  fja)1  tu  uon  mir  $u  fj::ren.     5fcA. 

<2ie  f»rtben  fo  reentg  Weugier.     5tA. 

3Rit  men  13  iSi?  unD  oiel  23ff>ngen.     GO"/A^. 
^  (?»  f^alten'd  fjier  nod>  93ie(e  mit  bem  £pf.     Sch. 

(?i  f.-nnen  fic^  nur  SSenige  regiren.     Scfi. 
§  3Ratid  f)0t  no^  utet  uerfcotgne  Steatite.     Sch. 

CfS  6tnucf>t  nic^t  oie(  28otte.     5c/i. 

??ut  ro  e  n  i  <i  07Jenf(f)tn  wfrten  fe  oor^ugli^  fregiinfligt.     5fA. 
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mct;r  JKeicbe,  afcer  nodf;  mcl;r  9lrme  al^  anbcr&vo,  there  are 
more  rich  but  at  the  same  time  more  poor  here  than  elsewhere  ; 
eg  gifct  tjiev  roem^ev  9te^te,  after  aticb  rcent.qer  Jlranfe  al»  an- 
tev&VC,  there  are  fewer  physicians  but  also  fewer  patients  here 
than  elsewhere.  The  form  ntc()Veve,  like  the  French  plusieurs, 
has  not  the  signification  of  the  comparative  degree,  but  answers 
the  English  several  :  e.g.  idb  ()a6e  mclmrc  $ricfe  etijalten,  I 
had  several  letters. 

(?twa3  used  substantively  as  an  indefinite  numeral  implies 
a  small  quantity;  e.  g.  flib  miv  nut  Ortum3,  give  me  only  a 
little.  It  is  frequently  employed  adjectively  in  the  sense  of 
the  English  some  ;  e.  g.  $i§  mir  ettt?a£  29rob,  give  me  some 
bread;  etH?a£  ©etb,  some  money.  Employed  adverbially  it 
corresponds  to  the  English  somewhat,  in  expressions  like  ev  if? 
laflig,  he  is  somewhat  troublesome;  ev  Oejinbet  fidb 
BcfjCV,  he  is  somewhat  better. 

9?idbt»  is  never  employed  adjectively,  except  when  standing 
before  an  adjective  in  the  neuter  gender  used  substantively 
(§  7);  e.  g.  er  tjl  nicbt3  @ute3  an  ibm,  there  is  nothing  good 
in  him;  Cf  |)at  mil'  md;t£  ^tn^cm^me^  ^efa^t,  he  said  nothing 
pleasant  to  me. 

The  indefinite  numerals,  nnincbcr,  altc,  ttel,  «1C^l',  hill,  are 
compounded  with  let  into  variative  numerals  ;  e.  g.  Nlflndbciiet, 
altevlci,  8cc.  :  and  jebcr,  ctlidbe,  eini^c,  waucbcv,  atlc,  ml,  mc^r, 
are  compounded  with  mat  into  reiterative  adverbs  ;  e.  g.  jebe& 
ttial,  eint^cmat,  &c.  (^  135.)  Instead  of  fcmmal  we  commonly 

useitiemat:  and  welntfll,  me^Ymal,  niemal,  like  jcmal  (at  any 

time),  commonly  assume  a  final  3  (tJtelnwlv,  mcl;i1Ttol^, 


Observation  1  .  —  In  German  all  adjective  indefinite  numerals  are,  like 
other  adjectives,  used  substantively  (§  7)  ;  e.  g.  ^cbet1,  every  body  ;  3)uinolW, 
many  a  man;  (5tlicftC,  some  people;  2?iClC,  many  persons;  $ll(f£,  every- 
thing. Before  3~eiX%  jegu'dJKt1,  and  jebwebcr,  the  indefinite  article  is  fre- 
quently employed;  e.  g.  cin  3^r>  every  one. 

Observation  2.  —  There  are  no  German  words  corresponding  to  the  English 
either,  neither,  any,  and  each  as  far  as  one  of  two  is  implied.  Either  is 
rendered  by  dnCV  DCH  fccifct'n,  one  of  both  ;  neither  by  feitier  PCll  bcftctt, 
none  of  both  ;  and  each  by  3'i'bff.  Any  is  variously  translated,  according 
to  its  signification  ;  e.g.  any  body,  3ebfvniat1ll  ;  any  thing,  allc?;  in  any 
place,  iiberatl  ;  and  any  one,  any  man,  irCJOIlb  3C!>u'"bj  '"  ««.'/  place,  any- 
whcrc,  irgfllbWC  ;  at  any  iitne,  Jtl  irgcnb  finer  fyri. 
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CHAPTER  VI.  —  Of  Adverbs. 

§  137. 

THOSE  forms  of  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  nu- 
merals, which  express  the  relations  of  locality,  time,  or 
manner,  are  regarded  as  adverbial  ,•  e.  g.  he  lives  in  the 
country  ,•  he  arrived  before  night  ;  he  came  in  great  haste 
(|  13).  Adverbs  however,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word, 
are  only  those  inflexible  forms  of  words  which  express  the 
same  relations  as  abroad,  soon,  quickly  *.  Adverbs  are  either 
notional  or  relational  words  (§1);  the  former  being  made 
from  substantives  and  adjectives  (or  participles),  whilst  the 
latter  are  formed  from  pronouns  and  numerals.  Many  adverbs 
however,  although  formed  from  substantives  and  adjectives, 
now  express  merely  place,  time,  &c.  in  reference  to  the 
speaker,  and  are  accordingly  to  be  regarded  as  relational 
words;  e.  g.  O&cn,  above;  lUttcn,  below;  je$t,  now;  6alb, 
soon;  freUicfr,  indeed. 

§  138. 

The  following  adverbs  are  of  the  description  of  relational 
words  :  — 

1.  Most  adverbs  of  place.  Such  are,  the  demonstrative  and 
interrogative  adverbial  pronouns  fyier,  ba,  tort,  WO,  &c.  (§  128, 
131  ):  some  compounds  of  pronouns,  e.  g.  bfO&ClT,  there  above; 
brtmten,  there  below  ;  brattf  en,  without  doors  ;  Ijkllteten,  here 
below  ;  bieffcitS,  on  this  side  ;  jenfeit^,  on  that  side  :  and  the 
adverbs,  aujjcn,  without  ;  inncn,  within  ;  o&eil,  above  ;  imtcn, 
below  ;  meter,  down  ;  binten,  behind  ;  font,  before  ;  fort,  forth, 
off;  IKg,  away  ;  $uriuf  5  back  ;  tedjtr,  to  the  right  hand  ;  linfr, 
to  the  left  hand  ;  t?  orwart£,  forwards  ;  rticfwartr,  backwards  ; 
itgenb,   anywhere;    nitqeub,  nowhere;    ii&erall,    allentf?aI6en, 
everywhere;  6eifflimncil,  pfammcn,  together. 

2.  Most  adverbs  of  time.     Such  are,  banil,  alsbanu,  then  ; 

when;    bamalf,  at  that  time:  einf?,  once;  erf?,  $iterfr, 


.  §  9,  161. 
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first;  erf!en£,  in  the  first  place;  jtveitettf,  secondly,  &c.  ;  je, 
jettwl3)  ever,  at  any  time  ;  immer,  allqeit,  fftit$,  always  ;  mm* 
met,  never  ;  jc$t,  mm,  now  ;  nocf),  still  ;  fdf)0n,  &CWt6,  already  ; 
fcalb,  soon  ;  tOtttwl^,  fonff,  formerly  ;  efcen,  just  now  ;  Wltlid;, 
jtmCjfr,  lately  ;  fbcjlctdk  immediately  ;  imdbjfcnS,  the  next  time  ; 
^UCjlctd;,  at  the  same  time  ;  JWtjten$,  mostly  ;  tyeilte,  today  ; 
«lOVC]en,  tomorrow;  ^ejlcvn,  yesterday;  u&evntOV^en,  the  day 
after  tomorrow  ;  t>OV$C|iCV11,  the  day  before  yesterday. 

3.  The  adverbs  o$  frequency  and  of  intensity.  Frequency  is 
implied  by  oft,  often  ;  feltCH,  seldom  ;  tt?teber,  a6ernml3,  again  ; 
and  by  the  adverbial  numerals  cinwal,  ^WCtmal,  &c.  (§  135.) 
Intensity  is  implied  by  fo,  as  (Lat.  tarn]  ;  n?ie,  al$,  as  (Lat. 
quam,  ac)  ;  fctyr,  very  ;  ^jat,  quite  ;  fo^at,  even  ;  it&emuS,  ex- 
ceedingly ;  Beina^e,  faj?,  nearly  ;  inif,  only  ;  aitdb,  even  ;  f  attm, 
scarcely;  jtt,  too;  etni.^enna^cn,  in  some  measure;  flan^lidb, 
entirely  ;  Wit,  6ct  iVCitent,  far  ;  tybdbf?,  most  ;  minbcf?,  least. 

4>.  The  advei'bs  of  mood  (§  8,  10).  Such  are,  jo,  yes;  bod), 
yet,  however;  ttwljvltdb,  fuM?al)V,  indeed;  ttwfltdb,  really; 
fveilidbj  though,  however;  mm,  »id)t,  no,  not;  hiwfc 
not  at  all;  06,  if;  CtJVa,  fielteidbt,  perhaps;  Jvol,  per- 
haps, indeed  ;  JVal;vfd;etnticb,  probably  ;  $etn,  with  pleasure  ; 

titrdbaug,  allevbiu>)c,  fd}lcd)terbhit9^,  by  all  means  ;  ivent^ftenj!, 

at  least  ;  and  some  others. 

5.  A  few  adverbs  of  manner  :  viz.  fo,  so,  thus  ;  n>ie,  how,  as  ; 
flnbct^j  otherwise  ;  C&C11  fo,  in  the  same  way;  $evabe  fo,  exactly 
so. 

§  139. 

The  proper  use  of  the  relational  adverbs  requires  particular 
attention,  because  their  signification,  like  that  of  most  other 
relational  words,  is  more  vague  than  that  of  notional  words. 
In  this  respect  the  following  remarks  may  be  of  use. 

The  adverb  of  place,  bfl,  frequently  expresses  the  relation 
of  time,  and  takes  the  signification  of  then  ,•  e.  g.  bet  3>atCt  fam 
an,  bft  ifftt  5?Of?C  ^VCltbe,  the  father  arrived,  then  there  was 
great  happiness  *. 

.picv  implies  the  locality  of  the  person  who  speaks,  in  the 
absence  of  any  motion,  either  toward  it  or  away  from  it;  e.g. 


bet  JDonner  fynUt,  bn  fiif;(en  fid)  d(e  fjtwn  in  t>e$  @cf)i<f|n(S  Oeivnft.     Sch. 
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Or  wcl)llt  bier,  he  dwells  here.  The  adverbs  fyct1  and  I)  in  are 
not  generally  expressed  by  any  words  in  English  :  |)ct  implies 
a  motion  towards  the  speaker,  whilst  bin  implies  a  motion 
away  from  him ;  e.  g.  femm  Ixr,  come  towards  me ;  Qtl)  bin, 
go  away :  they  retain  the  same  signification  when  com- 
pounded with  prepositions  or  other  adverbs.  Thus  we  distin- 
guish cv  VCitCt  l;tCl',  fra,  he  rides  in  this,  in  that  place,  from  ct  tcitCt 
^icrlXr,  he  rides  towards  this  spot  (where  the  speaker  stands); 
frcrtbin,  towards  that  spot  (pointed  out  by  the  speaker,  and 
away  from  him) ;  fraljer,  from  that  spot  (towards  the  speaker) ; 
frabin,  towards  that  spot  (removed  from  the  speaker)  *.  In 
historical  narrative,  however,  where  the  person  who  speaks  is 
lost  sight  of,  l;cr  and  bin  are  referred  to  the  person  spoken  of; 
e.  g.  cr  ricf  U)n  lw*cin,  he  called  him  in ;  ^etru3  cjinc}  binau«, 
Peter  went  out.  .fjev  and  \)i\\  placed  after  prepositions,  which 
in  that  case  have  the  subordinate  accent,  take  the  place  of  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  ba~,  that,  and  friefer,  this ;  e.  g.  VOrlKT 
ltad;ber,  before  (that),  after  (that),  afterwards ;  vorbin,  a  short 
time  ago  (before  this)  (§  128).  In  friil;er,  from  that  (thence); 
frill) in,  to  that  (thither) ;  Jrol;ct,  from  what  (whence) ;  rf  o|)in, 
to  what  (whither);  f;cr  and  I) in,  which  take  the  principal  accent, 
have  assumed  the  power  of  prepositions.  In  ircl;ct  the  com- 
ponents are  sometimes  separated  again,  as  they  are  in  there- 
from in  English  ;  e.  g.  JVC  fbttlltlt  cr  &CV  ?  "where  does  he  come 
from  \  ? 

The  signification  of  nun  differs  from  that  of  je£t,  which  is 
purely  an  adverb  of  time,  and  implies  the  present  time  in 
reference  to  the  speaker ;  e.  g.  cr  fcbrci&t  jc£t,  he  is  now 
writing:  whereas  nttil  always  relates  to  an  antecedent,  which 
is  regarded  as  a  cause;  e.  g.  frit  I) aft  <iy  VCrfptOcbcn,  nil  11  inapt 
frit  2i>OVt  fallen,  you  promised  it,  therefore  you  must  keep  your 
word.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  English  veil  in  expressions  like 
mm,  idb  Oafce  nid)t5  fracjccjcn,  well,  I  have  no  objection  to  it ; 


*  There  being  in  English  no  adverbs  corresponding  to  l)tr  and  t)in,  the  direction 
of  a  motion  in  reference  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  speaker  is  sometimes  distin- 
guished by  the  use  of  different  verbs.  Thus  logo,  to  take,  express  a  motion  away 
from  the  speaker ;  whilst  ta  come,  to  bring,  refer  to  a  motion  towards  him.  In  the 
German  verbs  ijctyen,  fonmien,  nebmen,  frrimjen,  no  relation  of  the  speaker  is  under- 
stood. 

t  53 f  fant  fcr  Jdjmucf  f>tt?     Sch. 
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WW,  WaS  UHUlfdbcjl  bit  ?  well,  what  do  you  wish  for  *  ?  And 
it  is  employed  even  in  the  signification  of  since  ;  e.  g.  nun  bie 
©efatyr  t)ovtt6cr  if?,  fbnnen  wir  otyne  ^uvdbt  fein,  (now)  since  the 

danger  is  over,  we  may  be  without  fear  f  . 

©Onf?  originally  means  at  another  time  ;  e.  g.  CV  tviilft  IjClttC 
21}cin,  fonf?  trtllft  CV  2^af|er,  today  he  drinks  wine,  usually  (all 
other  days)  he  drinks  water;  Me  ©frafgen  tvaren  foil  ft  fd;kcbt, 
the  roads  were  formerly  bad  :  but  it  is  applied  also  to  place, 
manner,  and  other  relations  ;  e.  g.  fonjtWO,  elsewhere  ;  CV  fic^t 
6laj?  au$,  iff  after  fonft  $efunb,  he  looks  pale,  but  he  is  other- 
wise in  good  health.  It  has  a  conditional  signification  in  ex- 
pressions like  bit  tmtfjt  av&etten,  fonf?  ttjirf?  bu  9?otl?  leiben,  you 
must  work,  otherwise  you  will  be  in  want. 

The  relational  adverbs  of  time,  evf?,  first;  fchon,  already; 
and  nocfr,  still,  yet  ;  if  referred  to  the  predicate,  are  employed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  adverbs  in  English  ; 

e.  g.  id;  Witt  erf?  ar&eiten  unb  bami  fpielen,  I  shall  first  work 
and  then  play;  cr  fcblaft  fd;on,  he  is  already  sleeping;  ef 
fdblaft  nodb,  he  is  still  sleeping. 

These  words  are,  howevei',  more  extensively  employed  in 
German  than  in  English  ;  being  frequently  referred,  not  to 
the  predicate,  but  to  another  word  expressing  a  relation  of 
time  ;  e.  g.  evfr.  gejlevn,  fdbon  petite,  iiodf)  btefen  2l&enb.  Such 
modes  of  expression  being  generally  contrary  to  the  English 
idiom,  they  cannot  be  literally  translated  ;  and  the  adverbs  of 
time,  evf?,  fd?0tt,  HOd;,  must  either  be  left  out  altogether,  or  the 
sense  requires  to  be  pointed  out  by  circumlocution.  Their 
signification  is  to  be  pointed  out  as  follows  :  —  ei'fl  implies  not 
before,  and  fd)011  not  later  than,  both  referred  to  a  point  of 
time  ;  whilst  tiodb  expresses  not  before,  as  well  as  not  later,  but 
referred  to  a  duration  of  time  :  we  say,  et  iff  Ctf?  $ef?ew 
fCMlttten,  he  did  not  arrive  till  yesterday;  et  if?  fdbon 
ancjefomnien,  he  arrived  yesterday  (and  not  today)  ;  id) 
i()n  nod;  $ejlem  $efef;n,  it  was  but  yesterday  that  I  saw  him, 
I  saw  him  only  yesterday;  er  ttM'b  110C&  tyettte  ailfommen,  he 
will  still  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or,  he  will  arrive  this 


mit  ifl  2I((eS  liefr,  gefc^ie^t  nur  C*tron5.     Scfi. 
•(•  5C:i6  fnnn  bic^  fincjfttgcn,  nun  bu  mirf)  ffnnft?     Sch. 

Hnb  n  ii  n  btr  ^>immrl  bcinm  @cf)ritt  hiortjcr  flrfenfft,  fo  fn^  bn«  Witlfib  ficflen.  Sch. 
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very  day;  id)  foil  C»  crff  morqcn  crfabretl,  I  am  to  know  it 
only  tomorrow,  or,  not  till  tomorrow;  id)  foil  c3  fchon  jc$t 
crfaljrcil,  I  am  to  know  even  now  (it  is  not  to  be  withheld  from 
me  any  longer);  id)  foil  C»  nod)  fctcfc  2£ocbe,  lioob  bcittc  crfafc 
VCll,  I  am  to  know  it  within  this  week,  this  very  day.  The 
same  words,  er|l,  fd)0ll,  and  no4),  are  also  employed  as  adverbs 
of  quantity  and  number,  preceding  other  expressions  of  mea- 
sure :  in  that  case  crjt  implies  only  no  more  than,  fdboil  as  much 
as,  and  nod)  moreover  ;  e.g.  cr  frat  crft  dn  (§la3  gctMllfCH,  he 
has  drunk  only  (no  more  than)  one  glass;  CV  i)dt  fcbotl  cine 
$ail$C  §lafcfre  SCtWllfcn,  he  has  drunk  as  much  as  a  whole 
bottle;  cr  Will  nod)  ein  @la»  trinfcn,  he  wishes  to  drink  an- 
other glass  ;  crfi  trctlltal,  no  more  than  three  times  ;  fdfjon  fcrd- 
tnal,  as  much  as  three  times  ;  ncof)  bteimal,  three  times  more. 
Intensity  is  denoted  by  nod)  in  expressions  like  iVCtltl  id) 
nod)  fo  rcid)  iriirc,  however  rich  I  should  be;  ttJClin  id)  C» 
HP  d)  fo  gut  mcillC,  however  well  intentioned  it  be:  it  has  an 
adversative  signification  in  expressions  like  H?ti  fllte  frc^CU^Cll 
Cr,  lint1  i?lt  ^JVCifcltt  nod)?  we  all  afifirm  it  and  yet  you  doubt? 
V^dbon,  as  an  adverb  of  mood,  strengthens  an  assertion  in  ex- 
pressions like  cr  n»irt>  fcfcon  ai^tcr  S3)icinung  tverbcn,  he  will 
(yet)  change  his  opinion;  id;  JVill  ityn  fcf)011  ^rtll^Cll,  I  shall 
(certainly)  force  him. 

ja,  yes,  is  employed  as  an  adverb  of  mood,  to  express  that 
an  assertion  is  certain  or  self-evident  ;  for  which  purpose  the 
interrogative  form  is  frequently  used  in  English;  e.  g.  1$ 
Fcinic  if)n,  ct  i]i  ja  inctn  S2?ertt>anttcr,  I  know  him,  is  he  not  a 
relation  of  mine?  e3  telnet  ja,  n?iv  fb'mmcn  nicfrt  au5v]C^cn,  you 
see  that  it  rains,  we  cannot  go  out. 

5ludb  stands  as  an  adverb  of  quantity  in  expressions  like 
and)  bcr  29cifcf?e  failtl  itten,  even  the  wisest  may  err.  5lltdh, 
if  added  to  the  interrogative  pronoun  U1cr,  Hiar,  gives  it  the 
signification  of  the  English  whoever  ,•  e.  g.  tt?cr  cr  flit  d)  fci, 
whoever  he  may  be;  ir>a3  cr  aud)  fa.4C,  whatever  he  may  say*. 

The  relational  adverb  n?ol  is  originally  the  same  with  the 
notional  adverb  n?e|)l,  well,  which  is  applied  to  that  which 
pleases  our  feelings  ;  e.  g.  tvobltljuiticj,  charitable  ;  ivcbl 


ihr  nu  eft  $u  tctnifn  hnf-t,  in  <?ngfnnb  fei^  tht  ntrfit  ftbulbUj.     Sch. 
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to  wish  well  ;  tt>cl)l  atldfelwi,  to  look  well  ;  idb  Bin  W0l)l,  I  am 
well  :  and  differs  in  that  way  from  $ut,  which  applies  to  that 
which  is  good  in  itself;  e.  g,  $lit  (jailbeln,  to  act  well  ;  $ttt 
fdbret&cn,  to  write  well  ;  er  ifl  $tlt,  he  is  good.  20ot;l  or  tt?ol, 
used  as  a  relational  adverb,  implies  possibility  or  probability  ; 
e.g.  ba»  ijl  tt>ol  ein  $Ut$lanber,  (I  suppose)  that  he  is  a  foreigner; 
«r  l;at  WO  I  (Mb,  a&er  feinen  2?erjian&,  he  has  indeed  money 
but  no  sense  *.  Sometimes  it  may  be  translated  by  the  English 
indeed  f. 

The  relational  adverb  (JCHT,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  German, 
is  supplied  in  English  by  the  verb  to  like  ;  e.  g.  tdb  £)fl6e  $11 
gent,  I  like  him;  er  ttinft  flern  3&ein»  he  likes  wine;  Cf 
,  he  likes  to  dance. 


§  140. 

The  following  adverbs  are  notional  words  :  — 
1.)  A  few  adverbs  of  place  and  time;  e.g.  oftlfatt^,  east- 
ward; n?efht?art$,  westward;  6eV$ttn,  up-hill;  6eV$a6,  down- 
hill ;  unteTWC#6,  on  the  way  ;  and  mor$en3,  in  the  morning  ; 
a&eilbs,  in  the  evening;  md[)t3,  in  the  night;  ta^lidb,  every 
day  ;  jaln'ltdb,  every  year  ;  Cnblicfr,  at  last  ;  au^CllIJticfltdb,  in  a 
moment. 

2.)  All  adverbs  of  manner,  with  a  few  exceptions  (§  138). 
They  are  formed  from  verbs,  from  adjectives,  or  from  sub- 
stantives. Those  formed  from  verbs  commonly  have  the  form 
of  the  present  participle;  e.  g.  CV  fpfftdb  lad)Cl»b,  he  said  with 
a  smile;  cr  6at  micl)  bv'ill^enb,  he  requested  me  in  a  pressing 
way;  er  fjmcbt  fTie^Cilb,  he  speaks  fluently.  The  past  par- 
ticiple, however,  is  also  used  as  an  adverb  of  manner  ;  e.  g.  CV 
fb'nnnt  ^CViiftet  or  vqcptt$t,  he  comes  armed,  or  in  full  dress: 
and  the  past  participle  of  intransitive  verbs  is  connected  in  a 
peculiar  way  with  the  verb  fommen,  in  order  to  denote  the 
manner  of  motion  ;  e.g.  ei'  fommt  $daufeit,  fle  fasten,  .qc* 
ttttCH,  he  comes  running,  in  a  carriage,  on  horseback  f.  In 

*  (fudf)  (iiftrt  i»o(  rote  SBnt'ttifltC'n  511  euben?     Scb, 

(?»  roirb  rodS  ilufccrS  roof  tebeiiten.     Sch. 

Mud)  ciu  iftteje^ei-r  lauft  nod)  roof  bem  S:ni|cr  jiifnmnien.     Sch. 
t  5Bo  (  i(l  er  feinet  oon  ben  iucid>en  Zfjoren,  bic  cine  fnlfdje  '•IBeifcmFjrane  fcf)mc(5t.  Sch. 
|  3115  er  auf  eineni  fliitt(irf)cn  9?o(5  fommt  geritten,  f)'5rt  ct  ein  ©(orflein  crflingen, 
dn  ^tirflet  ront'e,  uornn  fommt  ber  Refiner  nefd>rt  tte  n.     Sch. 

3ene  (jeiunftinen  'iCetti'rC'firtje  ftMiuiifii  fiti|ler  <ieraufd)t  unb  gefrf^pffen.     Sch. 
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the  expression  VCvlovcil  >)d;cn,  to  be  lost,  the  participle  is  also 
considered  as  an  adverb.  This  participle  used  adverbially, 
which  we  call  the  Gerund)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
participle  used  adjectively;  e.  g.  in  £>er  t  a  113  C  nfre  &lia6c,  the 
dancing  boy  (§  77).  Adverbs  of  manner  are  formed  from 
abstract  substantives  by  means  of  the  affixes  tidb>  f)ftft>  and 
from  names  of  materials  by  means  of  the  affix  ioht;  e.  g.  $liicf= 
lidb,  fortunately ;  ffantijaft,  constantly ;  fatycbt,  like  salt :  and 
adverbs  formed  in  this  way  are  also  used  as  adjectives  (|  52). 
In  German,  adjectives  are  generally  employed  as  adverbs  of 
manner,  without  assuming  any  distinctive  termination ;  e.  g. 
cr  fcfrrci&t  fcfobrt,  he  writes  beautifully ;  er  fpricftt  fdjlccftt,  he 
speaks  badly;  cr  arBcttCt  fTcijjicj,  he  works  diligently.  In  old 
German  the  adverbial  relation  was  frequently  expressed  by 
the  genitive  case,  which  has  been  retained  in  some  adverbs 
and  adverbial  expressions ;  e.  g.  cilcnb?,  in  haste ;  ^Itfc^Cllb?, 
visibly;  tJCr^cfccil?,  in  vain;  |TlUj3,  quickly;  jfracf»,  directly; 
^,  in  the  morning;  nachts,  in  the  night;  felgenbcfs 
ll,  in  the  following  way  ;  Ctnycrmiljjcn,  in  some  measure  ; 
flUicflicBcttVdfc,  fortunately;  jafrltllflS,  suddenly;  fcliiiMtn^, 
blindly ;  erffcn?,  firstly,  &c. 

Observation. — An  old  practice  of  forming  adverbs  of  manner  from  adjec- 
tives by  the  affix  lid)  has  been  retained  in  a  few  instances ;  e.  g.  f  liiali;!1, 
ttii?lict>,  wisely;  boc&lic&,  highly ;  treultcfc,  faithfully;  ttU&rl id),  truly. 

§  Ul. 

The  adverbs  of  manner  admit  of  a  comparison,  the  forms  of 
which  are  the  same  with  those  of  adjectives  (^117);  e.  g.  er 
i|t  fcocB,  bbbct,  bcc^fl  SCacfrtCt,  he  is  highly,  more  highly,  in 
the  highest  degree  esteemed;  cr  fcbvci&t  fdibn,  fct)CHCr,  am 
fd;bll|tC11,  he  writes  beautifully,  more  beautifully,  the  most 
beautifully.  There  are  however  different  forms  of  the  super- 
lative degree,  by  which  the  difference  of  the  superlative  of 
eminence  and  the  superlative  of  comparison  (§  118)  is  distin- 
guished. The  superlative  of  eminence  is  commonly  expressed 
either  by  the  simple  form  of  the  superlative  degree,  or  by  the 
preposition  aitf  with  the  accusative  case ;  e.  g.  tr  $riij?t  ©1C 
freunbltcfrrr,  or  aiif3  (auf  fra5)  frctuiblichjlc,  he  salutes 
you  most  kindly ;  cr  vePcte  mic&  fcbfltcfcfr,  or  aufg 
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ait,  he  addressed  me  most  politely;  er  i|?  Ijbcbfl,  or 
(jbdbjte  etfreilt,  he  is  most  highly  pleased.  The  superlative  of 
comparison,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expressed  by  the  preposition 
an  with  the  dative  case ;  e.g.  er  griijjt  @ic  am  (an  tent)  freunt; 
lidbften,  er  retete  mid)  am  IjbjTtcbften  an,  the  most  kindly, 
the  most  politely  of  all;  er  n?at  am  Ijbcfcfien  etfvettt,  most  of 
all  pleased.  The  superlative  of  eminence  is  also  frequently 
pointed  out  by  the  termination  en$ ;  e.  g.  fcl)bnften3,  bef!en$, 
meifieiid.  In  f)bdbften3,  at  the  most  (e£  foffet  l;bdbf?enS  tret 

©olten,  it  costs  but  three  florins  at  the  most) ;  Ia'n$ften3,  at 

the  longest  time ;  u>ent$f?en£  and  minteflen^,  at  least ;  fpa'tefien£, 
at  the  latest ;  this  form  implies  the  highest  possible  degree. 

Of  the  relational  adverbs,  only  fetten,  oft,  Bait,  and  $em, 
admit  of  a  comparison.  The  comparative  of  Bait  however  is 
supplied  by  e|)er,  and  the  superlative  by  e^ef!en$  and  am 
the  comparative  and  superlative  of  $ew  are  supplied  by 

and  am  lie&ffen. 


CHAPTER  VII. — Of  Prepositions. 

§  142. 

PREPOSITIONS  are  expressive,  not  of  notions,  but  merely  of 
relations  of  locality :  they  are  accordingly  of  the  description 
of  relational  words  (^  1,  10).  Prepositions  are  also  employed 
in  order  to  denote  the  relation  of  time;  e.  g.  on  Sunday,  before 
this  day :  and  the  relation  of  causality ;  e.  g.  to  kill  one  by 
poison  (Lat.  veneno\  to  starve  with  hunger  (Lat.  fame),  to 
choose  one^/br  his  friend  (Lat.  amicum] :  but  still  the  relation 
of  locality  is  to  be  considered  as  their  original  meaning ;  it 
being,  on  the  other  hand,  originally  the  purpose  of  cases  to 
express  the  relation  of  causality  (see  Syntax,  §  178)  *. 

Prepositions  indicating  the  relation  of  causality  are  to  be 
regarded  as  standing  in  lieu  of  cases ;  and  we  shall  express 

*  ©rnmmntif.  §  166,  210. 
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their  use  in  the  Syntax,  in  treating  of  the  cases  which  they 
supply. 

All  prepositions,  properly  so  called,  are  originally  adverbs 
of  place :  some  substantives  and  adverbs,  however,  are  now 
employed  in  the  same  manner  as  prepositions,  though  for  the 
most  part  they  do  not  imply  a  relation  of  locality ;  e.  g.  on 
account  of,  for  the  sake  of,  instead  of,  during.  We  consider 
them  as  prepositions,  improperly  so  called  (5lftcrprapejitiolKll). 

§  14-3. 

In  the  signification  of  the  prepositions,  properly  so  called, 
we  distinguish  the  relation  of  mere  locality  (above  or  below, 
before  or  behind,  -jcithin  or  \sithout,  or  together,  with  another), 
and  that  of  rest  in  or  of  motion  to  or  from  a  place. 

The  most  part  of  prepositions  express  both  relations  at  the 
same  time :  some  of  them,  however,  imply  merely  the  direc- 
tion of  a  motion ;  e.  g.  tfon,  from  (the  direction  from) ;  ftir, 
for;  gcgcn,  against  (the  direction  towards  an  object).  The 
relation  of  mere  locality  is  expressed  by  the  preposition  itself; 
e.g.  ti6er,  above ;  imter,  below :  but  that  of  rest  or  of  motion  to 
or  from  a  place,  is  commonly  pointed  out  by  the  case  of  the 
governed  substantive;  e.g.  er  ivof)ilt  in  b*m  .rjaufe,  he  lives 
in  the  house;  cr  $e(jt  ill  ba»  .pail?,  he  goes  into  the  house. 

According  to  this  general  notion,  the  prepositions  Oliver, 
out  of,  without;  6ei,  near;  bmwii,  within;  mil,  with;  ne&ff, 
together  with  ;  which  imply  rest  in  a  place,  govern  the  dative 
case.  The  prepositions  roil,  from,  of;  and  aitr,  from ;  which 
express  the  direction  of  a  motion  from  a  place,  also  govern  the 
dative  case. 

The  prepositions  fclitcfr,  through  ;  fur,  for ;  CjCiJCH  and  JUibct, 
against;  and  wit,  about,  round;  which  imply  the  direction  of 
a  motion  towards  a  place,  govern  the  accusative  case.  How- 
ever, nacfr,  to,  though  it  expresses  the  same  direction,  governs 
the  dative  case. 

The  prepositions  an,  on;  aitf,  upon;  ty  inter,  behind;  in,  in, 
into ;  nefccilj  at  the  side  of;  iifcer,  over,  above ;  miter,  under, 
below ;  t?or,  before ;  govern  the  dative  case,  when  rest  in  a 
place  is  implied :  but  when  motion  towards  a  place  is  expressed, 
they  govern  the  accusative  case.  The  preposition  311,  at,  to, 
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however,  always  governs  the  dative  case,  though  motion  to- 
wards a  place  be  implied. 


Observation.  —  In  ancient  German  the  prepositions  in,  untCV,  and 
were  also  used  with  the  genitive  case;  which  practice  has  been  retained  in 
inbetTen  and  untCVbcffen,  in  the  mean  time  (Lat.  interea);  untCnt>Cge£,  on 
the  way  ;  auf?or  GanbC  5,  out  of  the  country,  abroad.  In  t>0n  SUterS  &?r, 
from  ancient  times*,  the  genitive  case  stands  elliptical  ly. 

I.  Prepositions  which  govern  the  Dative  case. 
2?on,  att£,  aitffer,  fcinnen. 

'#$  144-. 

The  preposition  t?OJl  expresses  the  direction  of  a  motion 
from  an  object  in  the  most  general  way  ;  e.  g.  er  f  btttmt  t>  0  n 

etnem  greunbe,  ton  $ari$,  tjom  Otyeine,  ton  bem  ^Ecrge,  t>on 
£>fren,  he  comes  from  a  friend,  from  Paris,  from  the  Rhine, 
from  the  hill,  from  the  east.  It  also  denotes  an  origin  or 
commencement  of  space  and  time  ;  e.  g.  23?ein  UOttt  ^ap,  wine 
from  the  Cape;  t)0m  Ofteim  6i£  an  bie  (£l6e,  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Elbe;  von  SFetynadbten  bi$  Oflevn,  from  Christmas  till 
Easter.  In  composition,  foil  is  always  supplied  by  a  6  ;  e.  g. 
a&fallen,  to  fall  off;  a&reifen,  to  depart;  a&fcljnctfcen,  to  cut 
off. 

$ltt3  implies  a  motion  from  within  a  place  ;  e.  g.  tic  (StCtnc 
fallen  atl^  bcv  Cllft,  the  stones  fall  from  (out  of)  the  atmo- 
sphere; er  303  einen  2?vief  au6  bet  Xafc^e,  he  took  a  letter  out 
of  his  pocket.  It  is  used  before  names  of  countries,  towns, 
and  inclosed  places,  whenever  a  motion  from  within  the  same 
is  expressed;  e.g.  er  fbttimt  ait3  (gii^lanfe,  au3  Conbon,  au3 

bev  @tabt,  att»  bev  JltVCfje,  from  town,  from  church,  &c. 

5Ul^CV  implies  no  motion,  and  differs  in  this  way  from  ally  ; 
e.  g.  ev  U>ol;nt  ait£er  bev  (gtabt,  he  lives  without  the  town  ;  er 
ifl  aitjjev  bem  ^attfe,  he  is  without  doors;  er  iff  aufjer  ©e^ 

fat)!',  he  is  out  of  danger.  2Utjjer  implies  exclusion  from  a 
generality,  in  expressions  like  alle  aitfjer  bir  &a&cn  e^  ^euntft, 
all  of  them  knew  it  except  you  ;  niemanb  au^er  il;m  war  ba, 
nobody  was  there  but  he. 


Urn(ttr(  fjer.     Sett. 
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^Bullion  implies  within,  but  is  applied  only  to  time  ;  e.  g. 
6  i  linen  fcrci  Xa^en,  within  three  days. 


6et,  mtt,  neBft. 

A 

§  145. 

The  preposition  6ci  expresses  vicinity  in  the  most  general 
way;  e.g.  6ei  ginem  we&nen,  to  live  with  one;  6ei  (Jincm 
fl^en,  to  sit  near  or  by  one;  6ei  ^tanffurt,  near  Frankfort; 
jie  frozen  6ei  ehmnber,  they  stand  together;  ta?  tft  6ei  un» 
9iccf)ten3  (Sch.),  that  is  lawful  with  us.  $et  as  a  preposition  of 
time  implies  co-existence  ;  e.  g.  6et  @omienaitf£ai1£,  at  sun- 
rise; 6ei  fetner  9lnfcmft,  at  his  arrival;  &eim  2ote  be»  £bnu 
^Cj,  at  the  death  of  the  king;  6ei  (Sele.qcnljeit,  on  the  occasion; 
6ei  idcje,  in  the  day-time;  6ci  9?acbt,  in  the  night-time. 

The  preposition  mit  expresses  not  so  much  a  co-existence 
in  space,  as  a  society  in  an  action  ;  e.  g.  nt  i  t  Grimm  fprecfren, 
Cffcn,  trinfcn,  tcifen,  to  speak,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  travel,  in 
company  with  a  person  ;  nttt  eincutbcr,  with  one  another. 

9?e6fl  expresses  neither  a  co-existence  in  space,  nor  society, 
but  a  combination  of  persons  or  things  not  otherwise  con- 
nected with  one  another  ;  e.  g.  bcr  2?mter  tvat  n  C  6  ff  eincm 
$T«nben  Herein,  the  brother  entered  together  with  a  stranger  ; 

cr  £mt  fcine  3?crfc  tie  &  ft  fctmr  lll;r  vcvloren,  he  has  lost  his 
purse  together  with  his  watch. 


§146. 

The  preposition  nad)  expresses  the  direction  of  a  motion 
towards  a  place  ,-  e.  g.  er  ^e^t  n  a  d)  ^Jarir,  nadb  ^cutfdblani^, 
nad)  Often,  nadb  .^aiifej  he  goes  to  Paris,  to  Germany,  to  the 
eastward,  home.  It  is  never  employed  when  motion  towards  a 
•person  is  expressed.  As  a  preposition  of  time  it  corresponds 
with  the  English  after  ;  e.  g.  nacb  S&tfnmcbten,  after  Christ- 
mas. 

The  preposition  311,  like  the  English  at,  expresses  rest  in  a 
place  ;  but  it  is  used  in  this  signification  only  before  names  of 
towns,  villages,  and  before  .pait5  in  the  signification  of  home, 

M 
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in  order  to  denote  the  locality  of  persons  and  personal  actions ; 
e.  g.  ber  ^afcjl  3 it  9?om,  the  Pope  at  Rome;  er  fyat  jit  9?eapcl 
einen  $reitnb  amjetroffen,  he  met  a  friend  at  Naples;  er  iff  ju 
.£>ftltfe,  he  is  at  home:  and  when  locality  is  expressed  by 
reference  to  a  person;  e.  g.  Jltr  ^ecbten,  jur  Chlfetl,  to  one's 
right  or  left  hand;  (finettf  Jltr  @ette  |M)ei1,  to  stand  at  one's 
side;  (ginem  JU  $iifjen  fallen,  to  throw  one's  self  at  one's  feet. 

^tt  also  expresses  the  direction  of  a  motion  towards  a  person,- 
e.  g.  er  Qtfyt  JlUtt  2?ater,  he  goes  to  his  father;  er  fdfnrft  $11  Jit 
feinem  ^reitnbe,  he  sends  him  to  his  friend.  A  direction  of 
motion  towards  a  place  can  be  expressed  by  Jit  only  when  it 
is  opposed  to  tJ on ;  e.  g.  t>on  Canb  Jit  Canb,  from  land  to  land ; 
f  on  .^ait^  JU  «J9au$,  from  house  to  house. 

An  addition  or  union  is  also  expressed  by  Jit  in  expressions 

like  ber  ©arten  #el;bret  jit  bem  .^aufe,  the  garden  belongs  to 

the  house;  28aj]er  Jltm  2Beine  gie^en,  to  pour  water  into  the 
wine.  In  all  other  cases  in  which  jit  stands  before  names  of 
things,  e.  g.  Jit  SBette,  or  jit  Xifdfje  $el)en,  to  go  to  bed,  to  go 
to  table,  it  expresses  rather  a  relation  of  causality,  viz.  the 
intention  of  sleeping,  dining.  3^  '1S  used  as  a  preposition  of 
time  only  before  the  general  denominations  of  time;  e.  g.  Jttr 
fechten  3^it,  at  the  proper  time ;  j  it  brei  2)?alei1,  at  three  times ; 

jitm  erffen  2)?ale,  the  first  time. 

II.  Prepositions  governing  the  Accusative  case. 
btirck  urn,  ^en,  ttnber,  fitr. 

°^  5s  147. 


The  preposition  bltfdb,  like  through,  always  expresses  motion 
through  the  interior  of  something;  e.g.  ev  rcifet  blttdb  X^eutfd;; 
lanb,  Cf  ,qe^t  blttdb  bie  @tabt,  he  passes  through  Germany, 
through  the  town. 

tint,  like  round  and  about,  refers  to  the  outside  of  things, 
and  implies  either  motion  or  rest;  e.g.  er  $e()t  Itm  bie  ©tflbt, 
he  walks  round  the  town;  er  tft  imitier  Itm  ben  £bni$,  he 
always  is  about  the  person  of  the  king.  Um  as  a  preposition 
of  time  corresponds  to  the  English  about ;  e.  g.  itm  ^i}ct|)nadbj 
ten,  about  Christmas;  itm  bret  lU)r,  about  three  o'clock:  it 
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denotes  an  exchange  in  expressions  like  (?iwr  am  ben 

one  after  another,   by  turns*;   um  ben  anbem  Sfltf,   every 

second  day;  2Uu]C  Itm  2huje,   3a&n  um   3fl(W»   eve  for  e)'e, 

tooth  for  tooth.     In  this  signification  it  denotes  also  a  price  ; 

e.g.  alk»  tjt  eitcfr  feil  um  @d?,  every  thing  is  venal  to  you  for 

money. 

The  preposition  flecjcn  corresponds  to  the  English  towards, 
as  well  as  to  against;  e.g.  tic  2uijen  £e$en  ^immel  riehtcn,  to 
turn  the  eyes  towards  heaven;  \id)  flC>;<2H  Cjrcn  Weilben,  to 
turn  towards  the  east;  and  gCgCll  ben  3I»hlb  K^ctn,  to  sail 
against  the  wind;  er  ift  .qerecfrt  ge.cjcn  greunb  Ultb  $emb,  he  is 
just  towards  friend  and  foe  f.  On  the  other  hand,  ttnbet  is 
employed  only  in  the  signification  of  against  ;  e.  g.  If  ibd4  ben 
\5trom  fc()lt?tmmcn,  to  swim  against  the  stream;  Wjiber  tie 
^>anb  rcnncn,  to  run  against  the  wall.  The  preposition  ^C^Cll 
is  used  especially  to  denote  a  sentiment  of  love,  as  well  as 
of  hatred;  e.g.  fwtnblicb  $£$€11  O^ntaim,  kind  to  every 
body;  tiachjid)ti#  #C#en  <&\bwa\kt,  indulgent  to  the  weak; 
grailfam  ^CgCll  fcilK  ^einbc,  cruel  to  his  enemies.  But  Unber 
always  implies  a  repugnancy  ;  e.  g.  CV  baubelt  ifibct  ©ClfilTcn, 
he  acts  against  his  conscience;  tvibcr  2?iltcu,  against  his  will. 
(Sc^cn  implies  a  comparison  in  expressions  like  et  ift  $C$CJt 
bic^  em  Dtiefe,  he  is  a  giant  compared  to  you.  It  denotes 
exchange  in  $e$en  eilKll  2Bedbfet  @db  empfail^en,  to  receive 
money  for  a  bill  :  and  it  has  the  signification  of  about,  if  it 
refers  to  time,  number,  or  measure;  e.  g.  $e$en  5l6enb,  about 
the  evening;  ^Cgen  fjimbett  3)?aim,  about  a  hundred  men; 
ge$en  fecfrS  ^Ucn,  about  six  yards. 

The  preposition  fitf  also  originally  expresses  the  direction 
tmoards  an  object,  it  is  not  however  applied  to  actual  motion  in 
space,  being  limited  to  other  actions  which  are  only  conceived 
as  motion.  ^Hf,  in  opposition  to  UMbcr,  implies  in  favour  and 
for  the  advantage  ;  e.  g.  fur  Ullb  n?ibet  etW  ©ache  jttetteiT,  to 
contend  for  and  against  a  cause  ;  fitf  (fitieu  fpreoben,  to  speak 
in  favour  of  one;  fu'r  (fincn  for^Cll,  to  take  charge  of  one. 
It  expresses  a  substitution  in  expressions  like  ehl  (BdfHidbct 

*  UnermiiMid)  befrf)iche  id)  fte,  ben  (Jinen  um  ben  Qlnbrrn.     Scfi. 
t  3|T  mein  @erot|Ten   gegen  biefen  @tant  lJf6u^^c^  1 
£iib'  id)  ^ffidjten  gegtn  <?ng(nn^     Sck. 
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prebi$t  fitr  ben  5lnbeW,  one  clergyman  preaches  for  (instead 
of)  another;  fur  <3il6cr  (Mb  Cttwedbfeltt,  to  exchange  gold 
for  silver.  It  is  restrictive  in  the  expressions,  fitr  petite,  for 
today;  fitr  t>tefe£  2)?al,  for  this  time;  id)  fill'  twiw  ^JetfoiT, 
as  for  me.  And  it  denotes  a  series  in  a  distributive  way  in 
the  expressions,  3)?ann  fltr  3>?ann,  man  by  man ;  2i?ovt  flit 
•Htott,  word  for  word ;  ©dbrttt  fur  (gdbrttt,  step  by  step. 

III.   Prepositions  governing  both  the  Dative  and  Accusative 

'  cases. 

^  S^>- 

art,^  auf.  '** 
f 

§148. 

The  preposition  an  signifies  "  near  the  outside  of  a  person 
or  thing,  and  in  contact  with  it;"  e.  g.  er  Ijangt  an  bir,  he  is 
attached  to  you;  (td)  an  (?iwn  fdbmtC^en,  to  cling  to  one;  am 
9?(Ktne,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  a  n  tent  SBecje,  by  the 
way;  an  ber  ©rat^e,  at  the  frontiers ;  an  ettten  $fa(jl  binben, 
to  tie  to  a  stake;  an  ber  2Banb,  on  the  wall;  an  biefem  £)rte, 
an  jener  @tel(e,  in  this,  in  that  place;  aneinanber  fetten,  to 
chain  together.  As  a  preposition  of  time,  an  with  the  dative 
case  denotes  a  point  of  time  in  a  definite  way,  but  is  employed 
only  when  the  time  is  not  measured;  e.  g.  am  2)iOf$en,  in  the 
morning;  am  5l6enb,  in  the  evening;  am  ©onta^e,  on  Sun- 
day; am  erffen  5lpril,  on  the  first  of  April.  We  always  say, 
however,  in  bet*  Stacfrt,  in  the  night. 

The  preposition  in,  like  the  English  in  and  into,  refers  to 
an  inclosed  space  and  to  the  inside  of  things ;  e.  g.  et1  tt>o(jnt 
in  ber  ©tabt,  he  lives  in  town ;  er  ge&t  in  bie  ^irdbe,  he  goes 
into  the  church;  ber  $ifcb  tWI  Staffer,  the  fish  in  the  water; 
er  fle^t  tm  S'elbe,  he  stands  in  the  field  (in  the  camp) ;  er  if! 
in  ^itrdbt,  he  is  in  fear;  er  if!  in  (Sebanfen,  he  is  wrapt  up  in 
his  thoughts.  As  a  preposition  of  time,  in  with  the  dative 
case  denotes  a  point  of  time,  only  however  when  the  time  is 
measured;  e.g.  in  biefer  @tltttbc,  in  this  hour;  in  btefer  28od)e, 
in  this  week;  tm  2)?0ttat  2J?ap,  in  the  month  of  May.  In  the 
same  way  it  denotes  duration  of  time  ,•  e.  g.  er  macfrt  bie  9?etfe 
in  brei  2^cd>en,  he  takes  three  weeks  to  the  journey  ;  in 
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(E>tunfron  faitil  tic  9?acfmc(rt  fomnteil,  within  (after)  a  few  hours 
the  news  may  arrive. 

The  preposition  aitf,  like  the  English  upon,  relates  to  the 
upper  side  of  things  and  in  contact  with  them;  e.  g.  aitf  frciB 
Xifcbe,  upon  the  table;  aitf  bent  ^acfre,  upon  the  roof;  aitf 
front  3}crv}Cj  upon  the  hill.  It  is  employed  in  a  peculiar  way, 
in  order  to  denote  the  reference  of  a  locality  to  any  action  or 
business;  e.  g.  cr  tritt  auf  frio  SBifyne,  or  aitf  fren  v5dbaiipla$, 
he  steps  on  the  stage;  0V  WO&nt  aitf  frem  Catlfrc,  aitf  from 
X'orfc,  he  lives  in  the  country,  in  a  village;  er  ifl  aitf  frcr  (gee, 
aitf  front  <?:fntfo,  he  is  at  sea,  on  board  the  vessel;  or  i)i  aitf 
front  2rOv]0,  he  is  on  the  road  ;  frcr  £na6e  fpiclt  ailf  frcr  @tra£c, 
the  boy  plays  in  the  street;  etwn  $ricf  aitf  frtc  ^o|t,  etnon 
2£cd)fcl  rtltf  frtC  25i?rfc  Brtn^CU,  to  carry  a  letter  to  the  post,  a 
bill  to  the  exchange;  cr  tft  aitf  frcr  (gcfntlc,  aitf  frcr  Umvcrfttdt, 
aitf  from  ^fdbtfcotafc  he  is  at  college,  at  the  university,  at  the 
fencing-room.  Thus  we  say  also,  cr  iff  aitf  frcr  ja^fr,  aitf 
cincr  .pocb^ett,  aitf  frcm  ®altc,  aitf  fror  Dfctfc,  aitf  frcr  §litc(jt, 
he  is  at  a  hunting  party,  at  a  wedding,  at  a  ball,  on  his 
journey,  on  the  retreat.  As  a  preposition  of  time,  ailf  with 
the  accusative  case  implies  after  :  e.  g.  aitf  0u\qcn  fcl^t  \&0te 
lioufofrcin,  sunshine  comes  after  rain  :  or  it  denotes  an  appoint- 
ment, either  for  a  point  or  for  a  duration  of  time  ;  e.  g.  er  i)i 
aitf  fron  5(6onfr,  ailf  fron  Ctfrcn  3)?at;  6o|Mlt,  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  evening,  for  the  first  of  May  ;  and  id)  £a6c 
$m  fra»  2?ltct)  a  It  f  frrot  Xa,^C  ^clicljcn,  I  lent  him  the  book  for 
three  days. 

JjJ° 

'  it&cr,  tintcr,  vcr,  l;i«tor,  ncBcu. 


The  preposition  iiBor  expresses  those  relations  of  locality 
which  are  expressed  by  the  English  above  and  over;  e.  g. 
it&cr  fren  -Qfclfen,  above  the  clouds;  iiber  fron  2?cr^  flcfwi,  to 
go  over  the  hill  :  and  we  also  say,  itbcr  CillCll  §tu^5  U6cr  ch  € 
^riivfc  ^O^on,  to  go  across  a  river,  a  bridge.  It  implies  beyond 
in  expressions  like  iiBcr  front  OtyctHO,  beyond  the  Rhine.  Ilc6vt 
with  the  accusative  case  as  a  preposition  of  time  implies  after- 
e.  g.  roir  rocrfrcn  un5  itbcr  otn  ja^r  «?icfrorfol)n,  we  shall  see  one 
another  again  after  a  year. 
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Unter  is  opposite  to  iifcer,  and  corresponds  to  the  English 
under  as  well  as  to  below  ;  e.  g.  Itnter  bent  X^cfK,  under  the 
roof;  unter  bem  SBattme,  under  the  tree;  id)  jMje  It  liter  il)ttt, 
I  stand  below  him.  It  corresponds  to  among  in  expressions 
like  er  if?  unter  ben  SBritbew  ber  bejle,  he  is  the  best  among  his 
brothers :  and  in  this  way  generally  follows  the  superlative 
of  comparison ;  e.g.  er  if!  bd'  fdbbnffc  unter  alien,  he  is  the 
handsomest  of  them  all.  As  a  preposition  of  time,  unter  with 
the  dative  case  implies  during;  e.  g.  Uttter  bet4  ^Jrebujt,  during 
the  sermon. 

Ue&er  and  miter,  the  former  with  the  accusative  and  the 
latter  with  the  dative,  are  also  applied  to  number  and  quan- 
tity;  e.g.  ufcer  $\)\1  jatyre  alt,  above  ten  years  old ;  £na6en 
It  lite?  jiie&en  3<*tyren,  boys  under  seven  years  of  age;  iifcer  etne 
2)?eile,  above  a  mile. 

2?or  as  a  preposition  of  place  is  opposite  to  f)inter ;  e.  g.  t?  0  V 
Ullb  1; inter  bem  2#a$cn,  before  and  behind  the  carriage;  t)or 
meinen  2lu£en,  and  1;  inter  nteinem  Outcfen,  before  my  eyes,  and 
behind  my  back.  As  a  preposition  of  time,  for  is  always  used 
with  the  dative  case ;  e.  g.  v or  ber  .podf^eit,  before  the  wedding; 

t»or  brei  £a$en,  three  days  ago. 

9?c6en  implies  vicinity  in  a  collateral  position  ;  e.  g.  11  e  6  e  11 
bem  2£a$en,  at  the  side  of  the  carriage;  er  ficllte  jic(j  liebeil 
mid?,  he  placed  himself  at  my  side  (not  before  me) ;  bit  folljl 

f'eine  frcmben  ©otter  ne6en  mir  I;a6en,  thou  shalt  have  no  other 

gods  beside  me. 

Observation  1.— The  use  of  Ob  for  Uber  is  obsolete,  and  occurs  only  in 
poetry  j  e.g.  Ob  bem  SUtur  fctnj}  cine  Gutter  ©otteg.  Sch. 

Observations. — The  proper  use  of  prepositions  requires  particular  atten- 
tion, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  examples  ;  where,  by  a  mere  differ- 
ence in  the  prepositions  employed,  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  entirely 
changed; — er  WO&nt  bet  fcinem  2)fUber,  he  lodges  in  Ids  brother's  house; 

er  wofriu  mtt  fcinem  Q5nibcr  in  biefem  £aufe,  he  lives  together  with  his 
brother  in  this  house;  er  wof;nt  nebj?  cinem  ^ran^cfen  in  biefem  ^aufe, 
he  and  a  Frenchman  live  in  this  house;  er  arbeitet  bei  eittein  5)?ei)?er,  he 
works  with  a  master;  er  arbettet  mtt  bem  2)iei(Ter,  he  works  in  company 
with  the  master;  ber  ©Dlbat  gicbt  tn'^  ^Jelb,  or  j  U  ^Clbf,  er  fcmmt  atl  $ 
bem  ^elbf,  er  jle()t  in  bem  $elbe,  the  soldier  marches  into  the  field  (cam- 
paign), he  returns  from  the  field,  he  is  in  the  field;  ber  25atier  yebt  a  tl  f 
ba»  $elb,  fdmmt  uon  bem  $elbe,  arbeitet  auf  bem  $elbe,  the  farmer 
goes  to,  comes  from,  works  in  the  field ;  er  geljt  3  ll  3)?drfte,  he  goes  /» 
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market;  er  jje&t  U  II  f  tin  "Karft,  he  goes  *o  /A<?  market-place;  511  JJjaufV, 
a*  home;  in  bt'ttl  .«aufe,  /«  the  house;  er  yt'&t  nacfr  JJaufV,  he  goes  £o?»e; 
von  jj)iiu$, /row  home;  au»  bom  jjaufe, /row  the  house  •,  in  etn  Canb 
jti'ben,  to  go  in/o  a  country;  atlf  ba3  Canb  jie&en,  to  go  /o  the  country 
(from  town);  an  ba?  Canb  go&en,  to  go  ashore;  er  (?n»t  auf  ber  t&trape, 
he  sings  in  the  open  street ;  tv  webnt  in  einct  engen  ©trajje,  he  lives  in 
a  narrow  street. 

Prepositions,  improperly  so  called. 

§  150. 

The  prepositions,  improperly  so  called  (§  142),  are  originally 
either  substantives,  simple  or  compound;  e.g.  ffatt,  instead; 
McfKitJ,  on  this  side; — or  adverbs,  e.g.  gCttliijj,  according; — 
or  participles  used  as  gerunds  (^  140),  e.g.  ttM^retlb,  during: 
and  the  case  governed  by  these  prepositions  is  either  the  geni- 
tive attributive  to  the  substantive  (§  172),  e.  g.  ftdtt  CHICS  J£U.tt$9 
instead  of  a  hat ;  or  the  case  governed  by  the  adverb,  e.  g.  ge= 
MUif?  bcm  @cfc$e,  according  to  law ;  or  the  genitive  of  time  or 
manner  in  agreement  with  the  gerund  (see  §  188),  e.  g.  njii^fcnb 
£>£»  .^rtCCJCr,  during  the  war.  On  that  account  the  governed 
case  is  frequently  placed  before  the  preposition ;  e.  g.  fret*  5lvanf= 
(Kit  We.yClt,  on  account  of  the  illness ;  from  ©«fc$e  <5Ctttii^,  ac- 
cording to  law.  Only  a  few  prepositions  of  this  description 
express  the  relation  of  locality,  most  of  them  denoting  rela- 
tions of  time,  of  causality,  of  manner,  &c. 

The  following  govern  the  genitive  case  : — flatt  and  atlffatt, 
instead  of;  aujjerbaN?,  without,  on  the  outside;  innerfoalfc, 
within,  on  the  inside;  o6ctl)al6,  above,  on  the  upper  side; 
untCll)al6,  below,  on  the  under  side ;  tic|Tctty>  on  this  side ; 
jenfeitr,  on  the  other  side;  tyalBcr,  fcalfcen,  and  n?e$W,  on 
account  of;  itm — tVtttcit,  for  the  sake  of;  fVaft  and  tfefttlbcje,  by 
virtue  of;  latlt,  according  to;  Wti^VCllt1,  during;  im$eacfrtt't, 
notwithstanduig ;  UiWcit,  near,  not  far  from;  vettnitteljl,  by 
means  of;  $ltfolcje,  according  to;  tl'0$,  in  spite  of;  liincjr, 
along.  2vo$  and  Idlic}»,  however,  are  also  used  with  the 
dative  case,  and  ^itfctyC  governs  either  the  dative  or  the  geni- 
tive case,  according  as  it  either  follows  or  precedes  the  sub- 
stantive ;  e.  g.  tern  JBericfrte  ^ufolgt*  and 
according  to  the  report. 
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The  following  govern  the  dative  case  :  —  fanttttt,  together 
with  ;  naokff,  next  ;  feit,  since  ;  fletttafr,  according  ;  £|C<}enU6er, 
opposite  to  ;  ^iiwiber,  against,  in  opposition  to. 

The  accusative  case  is  governed  by  fbllbev  and  ofyllC,  without 
(Lat.  sine]  ;  fci3,  till  ;  and  etltlanq,  along,  (gntlaitfj,  however, 
if  standing  before  the  substantive,  governs  the  genitive  case. 
The  preposition  ^vifcfcen,  between,  betwixt,  governs  either  the 
accusative  or  the  dative  case,  according  as  it  denotes  either 
motion  or  rest. 

Observation.  —  The  prepositions  ffatt,  UtlfTatt,  come  from  the  obsolete 
©tatt  (>5tate),  place;  fcalfren,  (mlber,  au£er{mlb,  innerfcalfr,  &c.  from  the 
obsolete  Jpalbe,  which  implies  side;  Bffttlb'jje,  from  pevmb'gen,  to  be  able; 
(aut,  from  £aut,  the  sound;  weflCll,  from  2Beg,  way;  fammt,  from  the  ob- 
solete fammen,  to  collect;  fotlbcr,  from  fonbern,to  separate  ;  and  jtrifefrflt, 
from  3ttH't,  two. 

§  151. 

The  signification  of  the  following  prepositions  requires  to 
be  particularly  attended  to  :  — 

SSfegetlj  IjalBen  (I;al6er),  and  urn  —  Willen,  imply  a  motive;  e.g. 
ev  fclei&t  feitteS  fvanfen  Jtini?c^  Jve.^cn,  or  ^  a  16  en,  or  am  tc^ 
franfen  ^inOC^  Will  HI  ^U  fiailfc,  he  stays  at  home  on  account 
of  his  sick  child.  These  prepositions,  however,  are  not  syno- 
nymous :  Ive$C11  denotes  a  motive  in  an  indefinite  way;  e.g. 
er  getyt  wegen  fete  @efimt|)eit  nadb  ^tolien,  he  goes  to  Italy 
on  account  of  his  health  ;  ev  vevel;vt  il)n  Jve,qen  feine»  2?en»b; 
qen^,  he  courts  him  on  account  of  his  fortune.  Physical 
cause  however,  if  preventing  an  action,  is  also  expressed  by 

iMqen;  e.g.  er  fann  n>e$en  bcv  -!$u?e,  or  we^en  bc^  Carm^ 

llidbt  fd)lafen,  he  cannot  sleep  on  account  of  the  heat,  or  on 
account  of  the  noise.  .£>al6ett  denotes  a  particular  motive 
which  we  wish  to  distinguish  from  another;  e.  g.  ev  tljtlt  bi1$ 
ber  (ffyve  tyalfcetl,  he  does  so  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  (not 
for  the  sake  of  reward);  id)  (Jilt  lUtf  bctlietljKllben  ()icr(xr 
gefOtttmen,  I  came  here  only  on  your  account  (not  on  mine). 
Um  —  iVillen  refers  to  wish  or  interest  ;  e.  g.  am  ©OttCe  IVillcn, 
lint  be$  .^imniel^  Will  en,  for  God's  sake,  for  heaven's  sake; 
um  be£  'Jvteben^  Will  en,  for  the  sake  of  peace*. 


Um  tfjrfr  9?ulje  roi((en  mug  e«  if)r  ucrfrf)iBtenen  roerten.     Sch. 
Um  unfetS  ©Inut'fnS  wUttn  bulbet  fie.     Sch. 
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2>crinc»cjc,  fvaft,  (attt,  and  $ufelqe,  denote  causes,  viz. 
a  physical  cause,  and  fraft  a  moral  one  :  taut  refers  especially 
to  the  contents  of  words,  either  spoken  or  written.  Thus,  bie 
.OtmnteUfcrpcv  fcctrecjcn  (idb  vermb.^c  iBrcr  .qc^cnfeitigcn  ^In^ 
1)1111$,  the  heavenly  bodies  move  in  consequence  of  their  mutual 

attraction;  t>a5  .fjol}  fdbttrimmt   vcrmogc   fctncr  ^crimjeren 

(gchiVcr  C  atlf  bent  2£affcr,  wood  floats  upon  the  water  in  conse- 
quence of  being  less  heavy;  cr  tbllt  c£  Ft  a  ft  fcillC5  2lmtCc,  or 
fraft  fcc9  cr&altcncn  Sluftra^c?,  he  does  it  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  in  virtue  of  the  charge  received  by  him;  ^iifol^C  bcr 
2?crfuchc,  according  to  experiments  ;  eincr  £cb,rc  $ufol<je,  ac- 
cording  to  a  doctrine;  laut  tc3  2$vicfr,  according  to  tlie 
letter;  I  a  lit  bcr  Urfrntfc,  according  to  the  document. 

@Cttia'£  denotes  conformity;  e.  g.  bcr  SittC  0,Ctna£,  accord- 
ing to  custom;  tern  <3efe$e  ^cmd^,  according  to  law  ;  fcincm 
,qeitld§,  according  to  his  age. 

not  only  denotes,  like  the  English  since  and  from,  the 
commencement  of  a  space  of  time,  —  e.g.  id)  brt&C  il)lt  fcit 
Xotc  fcincs  3?ater5,  or  fcit  feincnt  crflcn  gvfcbcincn  ntcf)t 
I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  death  of  his  father,  or  from  his 
n'rst  appearance,  —  but  also  the  duration  of  time  itself;  e.  g. 
id)  ()a6e  ibn  fcit  cincm  jal;i'c  iiicht  ^efcljcn,  I  have  not  seen  him 
for  a  whole  year;  ci'  if?  fcit  ^ivci  jabtdl  tofrt,  he  has  been 
dead  these  two  years. 

(^ftmmt,  like  nc6ft  (§  145),  does  not  imply  a  relation  of 
locality,  but  denotes  that  two  or  more  persons  or  things 
already  connected  with  one  another  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment; e.  g.  bcr  S2?atcr  fa  mint  fcincm  3ol)nc,  the  father  together 
tcv'M  his  son  ;  cr  fyat  ta3  -oait^  fammt  ten  3)ii?6eln  vcrfattft, 
he  sold  the  house  together  with  the  furniture  *.  @atttntt  has 
frequently  also  the  preposition  mit  before  it;  e.  g.  itlit  fa  mint 
ten  2)icbcln. 

33iy,  as  a  preposition  of  time,  corresponds  to  the  English 
tills  e.  g.  cr  fcbld'ft  CM»  $e(jn  Ubr,  he  sleeps  //'//  ten  o'clock  ; 
6i»  l;cutc,  till  this  day.  It  is  used  also  as  a  preposition  of 
place,  in  connection  with  another  preposition  of  place,  and 

*  -Kugt  tu  um  (finen  ®d>u^igrn  $u  treffen,  bai  g^iff  mit  I'ammt  bcm  <Sttun- 
mnnn  Dtrberben  1  Sch. 

fnmmt  meinem  9?eginiftue  fting'  id)  tent  $twq.     Sch. 
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then  implies  as  far  as :  e.  g.  6ig  an  t>fl$  X&Of,  as  far  as  the 
gate;  6t3  nadf)  Bonbon,  as  far  as  London;  Bt3  UBcf  bte 
3}VJtcfe,  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridge.  2?t3  is  moreover  used 
as  an  adverb,  to  denote  a  number  not  accurately  stated ;  e.  g. 
$[)ll  &i3  ^Wb'lf  ©alben,  ten  to  twelve  florins;  e£  fmb  tfiev  6t3 
fiinf  .0aafcf  a&$e&vannt,  about  four  or  five  houses  are  burnt 
down. 

The  preposition  I)al6en  (fyal&er)  always  stands  after  the  case 
governed;  e.g.  bet1  (f^VC  ()al&en,  for  the  sake  of  honour.  It 
is  frequently  contracted  with  the  substantive ;  and  when  the 
latter  is  feminine,  the  obsolete  genitive  case  is  frequently  re- 
tained ;  e.  g.  (£4nren&oi6er,  ©efanbl;eit3l;al6cr,  for  the  sake  of 

honour,  of  health ;  5lwiUt3tyat6ef,  on  account  of  poverty. 

©e^ena&er,  ^ttttnber,  and  entlang,  also  are  commonly  placed 
after  the  case  governed  ;  e.g.  bent  .fJCUtfe  $e$entilm',  opposite 
the  house;  bcm  @cfe$C  ^Uttnbet1,  against  the  law;  ben  2Palb 
cntlan^,  along  the  wood.  (SntlftWJ  however  occurs  also  stand- 
ing before  the  substantive  *. 

The  prepositions  IK^en,  Un^eadbtet,  ^tfolge,  and  ^cmaf,  may 
stand  after  the  governed  case  as  well  as  before  it.  In  the  ex- 
pression f  Oil  9?edjt3  n?C$en,  by  virtue  of  the  laws,  the  obsolete 
use  of  the  preposition  t>0lt  before  n?e$en  has  been  retained. 
ilm — Uullcn  is  always  separated  by  the  substantive  placed  be- 
twixt am  and  rciUen;  e.  g.  urn  be3  (Belbe$  n?  ill  en,  for  the  sake 
of  the  money.  5lnj?att  may  be  separated  in  the  same  way ; 
e.  g.  an  ©elbe»  @tatt,  instead  of  money. 

When  tt>eo,en,  |)al6en,  and  am — tVillen,  are  connected  with 
the  genitive  case  of  one  of  the  personal  pronouns,  they  are 
contracted  with  them,  the  euphonical  t  however  being  placed 

between  them  (§  so) ;  e.  g.  nietnetyal&en,  beinettt^en,  um  an: 
fertunllen,  &c. 

The  preposition  fonbcf  is  now  obsolete. 

*  2Cii;  fatten  fc^cn  ben  gnnjen  Xag  gcjngt  enttdtig  6««  9Bn(bge(nrge.     Sch. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. — Of  Conjunctions. 

%  152. 

CONJUNCTIONS  are  words  by  which  two  simple  sentences  are 
connected  with  one  another  into  a  compound  sentence ;  e.g.  he 
arrived  and  I  departed  ;  he  arrived  \zhen  I  departed.  When 
two  sentences  connected  one  with  another  have  either  the 
same  subject,  or  the  same  predicate,  or  another  essential  part 
common  to  both  sentences, — e.  g.  he  eats  and  he  drinks,  my 
brother  drinks  and  my  sister  drinks, — the  two  sentences  are 
frequently  contracted  into  one  sentence ;  e.  g.  he  eats  and 
drinks,  my  brother  and  my  sister  drink.  In  this  case  also  the 
conjunction  in  fact  connects  two  sentences,  though  it  appears 
to  connect  only  two  words. 

Conjunctions  do  not  express  notions,  but  merely  the  rela- 
tions of  sentences  one  to  another;  they  are  accordingly  of  the 
description  of  relational  words  (§  1).  Two  sentences  are  con- 
nected either  byway  of  subordination,  or  by  way  of  co-ordina- 
tion. They  are  connected  by  way  of  subordination,  when  one 
of  them  can  be  considered  as  standing  in  place  of  a  substan- 
tive, adjective,  or  adverb,  which  is  a  factor  of  a  combination 
(|  11,  12,  13) ;  e.  g.  he  reported  that  the  king  died  (the  death 
of  the  king) ;  the  foreigner  •who  travels  (the  travelling  foreigner) ; 
he  was  at  work  before  the  sun  rose  (early).  The  conjunctions 
which  express  a  connection  of  this  description  (that,  isho, 
before]  may  be  termed  subordinative  conjunctions.  Two  sen- 
tences are,  on  the  other  hand,  connected  by  way  of  co-ordina- 
tion, when  they  are  not  in  this  manner  dependent  one  upon 
the  other ;  e.  g.  he  is  ill,  and  he  has  called  a  physician ;  he 
goes  to  Germany,  but  he  cannot  speak  German  ;  he  cannot 
work,  for  he  is  ill :  the  conjunctions  which  express  a  con- 
nection of  this  description  (and,  but,  for],  we  call  co-ordinative 
conjunctions.  Of  the  subordinative  conjunctions  we  shall 
treat  in  the  Syntax  (see  chapter  on  compound  sentences) ;  in 
this  place  therefore  we  consider  only  the  co-ordinative  con- 
junctions. 
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§  153. 

The  co-ord inative  conjunctions  are  conjunctions  proper, 
if  they  express  merely  the  relation  of  one  sentence  to  the 
other ;  e.  g.  imfc,  and ;  audb,  also ;  a&Cr,  allein,  fonbem,  but ; 
mnilidf),  namely;  eiltweber,  either;  ot>ef,  or;  bcnn,  for;  alfo, 
consequently.  Many  co-ordinative  conjunctions,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  in  reference  to  the  predicate  be  considered  at  the 
same  time  as  adverbs,  denoting  either  a  relation  of  place  or 
time;  e.  g.  atlfjerbem,  besides;  term,  then;  fcttiet,  further;— 
or  a  relation  of  causality ;  e.  g.  t>a|Kr,  thence ;  be$tt>e<}en,  bat*; 
ttm,  therefore;  fcmnacb,  fomit,  tttitf)ilt,  accordingly; — or  a 
relation  of  mood ;  e.  g.  it?et>Cr,  neither ;  nodf),  nor ;  gldc&WOl, 
^tW,  however;  bodb,  bemimdb,  nevertheless  (§  10).  The  con- 
junctions of  this  description  we  call  conjunctional  adverbs. 

Conjunctions  proper  generally  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
sentence,  with  the  exception  of  a6er,  and),  and  alfc,  which 
may  be  placed  either  at  the  head  or  in  the  middle  of  the  sen- 
tence. Conjunctional  adverbs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  respect 
of  their  position  treated  like  other  adverbs.  (See  §  207.) 

The  co-ordinative  conjunctions  are  Copulative,  Adversative, 
or  Causal.  In  general,  copulative  conjunctions,  as  iinb,  and, 
serve  to  enlarge  or  complete  a  thought  by  adding  another  sen- 
tence: adversative  conjunctions,  as  a&CV,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  limit  the  thought  expressed  in  an  antecedent  sentence : 
and  causal  conjunctions,  as  beiW,  for,  serve  to  express  a  rela- 
tion of  causality. 

Copulative  Conjunctions. 

§  154. 

We  comprehend  under  this  head,  besides  the  copulative 
conjunctions  proper  (unb,  and;  aitdb,  also;  ^ubcm,  moreover; 

,  besides;  nicbt  mtr,  ttfdbt  allem,  fonbcnt,  not  only,  but; 

,  as  well  as),  also  the  ordinal  conjunctions  crf?cil£,  evfh 
licfaj  in  the  first  place ;  trtlln,  then;  fewer,  moreover;  Cnfclidf), 
lastly:  the  disjunctive  conjunction  tljeilS — tl)etl3,  on  one  hand  and 
on  the  other;  and  the  cxplanativc  conjunctions  nanilidb,  namely: 
fll$,  and ;  iric,  as.  The  copulative  conjunctions  are  used  in 
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German  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  conjunctions  in 
English. 

9?icfrt  nut — fonbern  Cilld)  always  refers  to  a  consequent  which 
is  regarded  as  surpassing  the  antecedent;  e.  g.  er  bat  llicbt 
mtr  em  fiaiiv  font  em  cin  gauges  @itt  tfefauft,  he  bought  not 
only  a  house  but  a  whole  estate;  CT  bat  lltcfot  mtr  (fan  ^eloftt, 
fonberil  ibn  and)  fcelobnt,  he  not  only  praised  but  rewarded 
him.  Sficht  allem— fonberil  is  applied  rather  to  a  consequent 
which  is  merely  regarded  as  different  from  the  antecedent ; 
e.  g.  cr  bat  nicjit  nur  fcin  2ferni"6<jen  foil  bent  and)  feme  (3c= 
fwibbeit  tferloreit,  he  has  lost  both  his  fortune  and  his  health  ; 

nicBt  atlctn  ber  23ruber  fonbern  and)  bte  \5cbnxfter  roar  ba, 

there  was  not  only  the  brother,  but  also  the  sister.  Sficfct  fclo£ — 
foilbeni  differs  from  both,  and  is  applied  to  a  consequent,  which 
in  some  manner  belongs  to  the  antecedent ;  e.  g.  et  verfpvidjt 
nicfjt  fclojj  ttv  6ei3tt|t^c|>en,  fenbcrn  erwirb  bir  tvufticb  6eifre= 
t^en,  he  not  only  promises  to  assist  you,  but  he  will  really 
assist  you. 

Adversative  Conjunctions. 

\  155. 

Of  this  description  are  the  conjunctions,  after,  aUein,  but; 
nicfrt — fonbern,  not — but ;  eiitweber — ober,  either — or ;  jveber — 
Md),  neither — nor ;  fonft,  or  else ;  bailll  (beilll),  unless ;  bocfi, 
jtebodb,  yet,  however;  beilliodb,  befTeilull^eacbtet,  nevertheless; 
^tn^C^cn,  on  the  contrary ;  mbeficn,  gtctdbwcl,  however. 

5l6ev,  altein,  fonbern,  and  l;inqe^en,  though  rendered  in  Eng- 
lish by  the  same  conjunction,  but,  differ  one  from  another. 
5l6et  denotes  the  limitation  of  an  antecedent  by  the  consequent 
in  the  most  indefinite  way,  and  implies  only  that  the  conse- 
quent is  different  from  what  is  comprehended  or  supposed  to 
be  comprehended  in  the  antecedent;  e.  g.  et  if?  febr  teidb,  a6er 
Cf  iff  and)  roobltbati^,  he  is  very  rich,  but  he  is  also  charitable; 
Cf  fpricfrt  beiltfcb  abet  llicht  $ela'ltfig,  he  speaks  German,  but 
not  fluently;  er  bat  verfptocfren,  aber  er  roirb  aucb  2Port  balten, 
he  gave  his  promise,  but  he  will  also  keep  his  word ;  @aul  bat 
taiifenb  $efcbla$eit,  S)afib  after  $ebn  taufenb,  Saul  hath  slain 
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his  thousand,  but  David  ten  thousand*.  9l6et,  on  account 
of  its  indefinite  signification,  may  stand  together  with  other 
adversative  conjunctions,  as  bod),  bennod),  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. 9lllein,  on  the  other  hand,  expresses  a  decided  negation 
of  what  might  be  inferred  from  the  antecedent ;  e.  g.  er  iff  fcln' 
reidb,  all C in  er  tft  $ei£t$,  he  is  very  rich  (and  might  be  cha- 
ritable), but  he  is  a  miser;  er  nrill  beutfdj)  lernen,  a  lie  in  cv 
fmbet  fetneil  £ef)rer,  he  wishes  to  learn  German  (and  will  pro- 
bably do  so),  but  he  finds  no  teacher;  er  t>Crfprtd)t  filled,  a&er 
er  Ija'lt  ntcf)t  2Bort,  he  promises  every  thing,  but  he  does  not 
keep  his  word.  5l6er  may  always  be  employed  instead  of 
alletn,  but  not  vice  versa.  (gonbeW  is  only  employed  after  a 
negation  in  the  antecedent;  e.  g.  CV  ifl  nief)t  CtU  Ofliqliinber 
fonbern  Ctn  $ran$ofe,  he  is  not  an  Englishman  but  a  French- 
man ;  idb  f)afce  nicfrt  cjefchlafen  fonbern  $earbeitet,  I  was  not 
sleeping  but  working.  .£)hK}ec)en  denotes  that  the  consequent 
is  in  some  measure  contrary  to  the  antecedent;  e.  g.  et  .fjftt 

vicl  sefdbabet,  er  £at  l)in,9e#en  au$  vicl  gemt^t,  he  has  done 
much  harm,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  has  also  done  much 
good. 

The  conjunction  t>odb  denotes  a  negation  of  what  might  be 
inferred  from  the  antecedent,  either  as  its  cause  or  motive,  or 
as  its  effect  or  consequence ;  e.  g.  et  WM  in  bet  ©cfellfcbftft  Itnb 
Ct  UWV  bodb  nicht  etn$elaben,  he  was  in  the  company  though  he 
had  not  been  invited;  er  trauct  tttir  nidbt,  Wlb  idb  (?&&£  i^W 
bodb  ^Beweife  fon  metner  ^reunbfcfeaft  fle#e6en,  he  mistrusts  me, 
though  I  gave  him  proofs  of  my  affection ;  er  ^at  alle$  nJa£  cr 
iVitnfd[)t  Unb  tft  bocl)  ntdbt  ^ufrteben,  he  has  every  thing  he 
wishes  for  and  still  he  is  not  satisfied  f.  ^odb  is  employed 
especially  when  the  speaker  passes  over  to  another  object; 


©erfttet  Onfcen  wit  yom  llntergrttig  tm$  9?cirf) ;  «6er  je^t  fdjon  ftif)(t  niflti  nid)t 
t  bte  95or;ltl)nt.  Sell. 

2)ie  fmnben  (Jroberer  fomtnen  unb  ge^en ;  «6et  iwir  6(ei6en  ftcfjen.     Sch. 

f  Wnn  fjerieri)  nnf)e  genug  an  einnnber,  bucf)  nur  n(S  Sreunb,  <i(5  ©nfl  ficf>  5»  6en>ir-- 
t^cn.  Sett. 

©nns  2)eutfrf)(nnb  feufite  untct  StiegeSfnjT,  borf)  Sticbe  mnr'6  ini  «H5n((enflcin'  fctteii 
Snger.  Sch. 

2)te  Jjabcn  Unrest,  bie  bidf)  fiirc^teteii  unb  b  o  rf)  bie  9Jfnrf)t  bir  in  bie  ^>nnbe  gaten.  Sch. 

3d)  iveifj,  bn^  gebiegene  2Cei«Ijcit  rtiie  end)  tfbet;  bod)  biefe  WdSfjeit,  u<efrf)e  93(ut 
brfiff)lt,  id)  ^nffe  fie. 
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e.  g.  man  fbnnte  ii&er  biefe  ©acfre  ttct  fagen,  bocfr  ba£  .qcbert 
niobt  &ierf)er,  or  bod)  lajjt  tins  t?on  enva$  Slnbcrm  fprecfren,  we 
might  say  a  great  deal  on  this  subject,  but  it  does  not  be- 
long to  this  place  ;  or,  but  let  us  speak  of  another  subject.  Scn= 
licet)  is  employed  only  when  an  effect  or  a  consequence  inferred 
from  the  antecedent  is  to  be  denied  ;  e.  g.  et  if!  breimal  cm^a; 
labon  unb  bennocfr  nidbt  gefentmen,  he  has  been  asked  three 
times,  notwithstanding  which  he  is  not  come  ;  \6)  tya&C  ii)m 
2?ettA'ife  twiner  ^reunbfcfraft  gegeben,  unb  bennodb  trauct  er  mir 
ntcfrt,  I  gave  him  proofs  of  my  affection,  and  still  he  mistrusts 
me  *.  ^oof)  is  used  instead  of  bennocfr,  but  not  vice  versa.  — 
jeboofr  denotes  in  an  indefinite  way  what  might  possibly  be 
inferred  from  an  antecedent  ;  e.  g.  er  l;at  U)m  «?cf?e  get&an, 
jebodb  0f)ne  9lB|lc6t,  he  has  hurt  him,  but  without  intention  ; 
c?  irirfc  nictjt  gelingcn,  iebocb  ma^jt  fcu  c»  vcrfudben,  it  will  not 
succeed,  yet  you  may  try.  jcfcccb  never  stands  together  with 
either  unb,  a6ct,  or  another  conjunction,  as  bocf)  and  bemtodfr 
frequently  do.  ©IctdbWct  and  htbcffcn  denote  a  less  decided 
opposition  than  bcdb  and  bciinocb  ;  e.  g.  €f  ^at  fc^f  WClltg  gC; 
tcrnt,  cr  wetf?  ^leic^ttjcl,  or  inbcffcn  foriel  al»  fcin  ©cfc&aft 
erfcrbcrt,  he  has  learnt  very  little,  he  knows  however  as  much 
as  his  business  requires. 

(gotifl  and  benn  (bann),  for  which  also  e3  fci  benn,  ba^,  is 
used,  both  denote  a  conditional  negation  :  —  fonf?  denotes  that 
the  antecedent  conditionally  negatives  the  consequent  ;  benn, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  consequent  negatives  the  antece- 
dent; e.  g.  bit  mujjt  fparen,  fonft  nnrjl  bu  bar6cn,  you  must 
save,  or  else  you  will  suffer  want  ;  and  bit  tt?irfi  batfcen,  e»  fci 
benn,  ba§  bu  fpareff,  or  bu  fparejt  benn,  you  will  suffer  want 
unless  you  save. 


Observation.  —  2)P$  has  the  same  adversative  signification  in  many  ex- 
pressions, in  which  a  negation  or  doubt  referred  to  is  not  distinctly  stated, 
but  merely  understood  ;  in  these  cases  it  cannot  be  translated  into  English, 
and  the  sense  is  expressed  in  different  ways  ;  e.  g.  ja  bccft,  yes  to  be  sure 
(after  a  doubt  has  been  raised);  or  simply,  bO$,  yes  (after  a  question  con- 
taining a  negation);  er  $e(?t  b  C  6)  (accented)  mit  Utty,  he  does  go  with  us  ; 
but  er  ge&t  £><?$  (unaccented)  mit  un?t  he  is  sure  to  go  with  us?  $e&e  bocfj 


SBeiflefjen  fotttn  fie  mir  in  iimiun  Sptoiun,  unb  t>ennccf>  ni<<>t$  &«*«  $u 
Sch. 
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mit  Ull3,  do  go  with  us,  pray  go  with  us;  i$  ttlOC&te  t>0#  WtflVn,  still  I 
should  like  to  know,  &c. 

Causal  Conjunctions. 

§  156. 

They  are  betlll,  for ;  alfo,  fol$lid),  within,  accordingly,  con- 
sequently ;  balX'V,  therefore ;  befjnXCjen,  be§l;>al6,  on  account  of 
that ;  barum,  for  that  purpose ;  bemnacb,  according  to.  The 
cause  referred  to  is  either  physical  or  logical  (a  reason),  or 
moral  (a  motive).  £>erm,  alfo,  fol$lid),  and  bewnadb,  are  ap- 
plied to  a  logical  cause ;  e.  g.  er  if?  fdbulbi$,  b  C  n  n  er  (jat  ba» 
2?er6red)en  etmjeftanben,  he  is  guilty,  for  he  has  confessed  his 
crime;  and  ev  (jat bag  2?ev6rcdbcn eui>}ef?anben,  alfo  or  folglidb 
or  mttfctn  or  bemnadj  if?  er  fo(wlbi#.  ®e£we#en,  befjl;atts 

and  bantttt,  denote  a  moral  cause ;  e.  g.  feme  Xodbter  tfl  fVOllf, 

et  fcleifct  be^weqen  or  bef  I;al6  or  bavum  ju  .joaitfcj  his  daughter 
is  ill,  on  that  account  he  stays  at  home.  X'fllKV  alone  denotes 
a  physical  cause;  e.g.  nriv  fca&en  9?orbn?inb,  balder  if?  e^  fait, 
we  have  a  north- wind,  which  makes  it  cold ;  er  ift  fefyr  gcfallii), 
ba|)er  i)l  er  6ei  3e^^man»  6elie6t,  he  is  very  obliging,  which 
makes  him  a  favourite  with  everybody. 

We  commonly  employ  teim,  when  a  reason,  and  alfc, 
lid),  Wttfyin,  when  a  consequence  is  to  be  pointed  out. 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  sentence  expressing  a  reason  *.  If 
bemt  or  barm  stands  as  a  conjunctional  adverb  (§  153)  in  a 
sentence  expressing  a  consequence,  it  corresponds  to  the  En- 
glish then,  and  refers  to  a  reason  either  expressed,  or  only  un- 
derstood ;  e.  g.  fo  ift  e£  term  rcafjr,  it  is  then  true  f .  In  the 
same  way  alfo  is  frequently  employed  in  reference  to  a  reason ; 
e.  g.  e$  if?  alfo  n?al;r,  it  is  true  then ;  e$  if?  alfo  feine  .0offmin# 

we^r,  then  there  is  no  hope  left.  ^CWtnadb  (from  nadb,  accord- 
ing to)  is  less  positive  than  alfo  and  fol^lidb,  and  denotes  rather 
a  conformity  to  the  antecedent ;  e.  g.  er  tyat  t>or  brei  £a$en  bie 

*  SBonvnrtS  mufit  bu,  ben  n  riicfmrtrtg  fnnnfl  bu  nirfjt  mcf;r.     Sch. 

2)it  jifmt  eS  nid)t  iu  rtct)ten,  nod)  ju  fttnfen,  benn  bid)  empiirt  bet  3ugenb  ^eftig 
fcrnufenb  93lut.     Sch. 

f  2)ic4  ift  bft  Xng,  ber  nitr  jtunbe  btingt  uon  tfjrem  2tnjugr  feib  benn  fcereit  bie 
^>errfrt)er  ju  etnvfongen.     Sch. 

ivir  rinnn&er  benn   cmig  f>eff()ben.     Sch. 
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-Stabt  verlatftti  unb  fa""  be  tun  ad)  fraitc  l;icr  anf'oniinen,  he 
left  town  three  days  ago,  and  may  accordingly  arrive  here  to- 
day. The  conjunctions  befjivegen,  bc§l)ill6,  and  banmt,  differ 
in  their  signification,  like  the  prepositions  nJCyCtt,  IjHllBen,  and 
«m—  wilkn(§i5i);  e.g.  cr  fcatmicfr  cinmal  Bctre^cn,  te§tt>e^en 
trattc  i:b  i()m  nicht,  he  once  deceived  me,  on  that  account  I  do 
not  trust  him;  frer  5?cin  nuidht  ibn  franf,  be^balB  trinft  er 
'2?4JfTcr»  wine  makes  him  ill,  on  that  account  (not  from  fru- 
gality) he  drinks  water;  cr  ivitl  reifcn,  bar  urn  Icrnt  cr 
fifrfi,  he  intends  to  travel,  therefore  he  learns  French  *. 


Dt$n>egen  Meib  tc^  f^ttr  meil  to  6trf)  oerbtiept.     Scfi. 
3*  mitt  fit  frefreten,  bnrum  bin  id)  fjier.     5cA. 


PART   II. 
SYNTAX. 


CHAPTER  I. — Syntax  of  the  Predicative  Combination. 


A  PREDICATIVE  combination,  as. you  write,  the  father  writes, 
constitutes  a  sentence  (§  1 1 ),  and  expresses  an  action  (writing), 
which  is  asserted  to  be  the  action  of  a  person  or  thing  (you, 
the  father).  The  action  asserted  to  be  the  action  of  a  person 
or  thing  is  termed  the  Predicate  of  the  sentence,  and  the  per- 
son or  thing  to  which  an  action  is  in  this  way  referred  is  the 
Subject  of  the  sentence. 

The  unity  of  the  thought  expressed  by  the  predicative  com- 
bination, and  by  the  whole  sentence,  is  denoted  by  the  unity 
of  the  principal  accent,  which  is  always  taken  by  the  predicate 
as  the  principal  factor ;  and  when  the  predicate  is  enlarged 
into  an  objective  combination  (§)  13),  by  the  principal  factor  of 
that  combination  (^  14,  15).  The  unity  of  the  thought  is  fre- 
quently expressed  in  a  still  stronger  manner  by  omitting  the 
subject  and  all  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  which  have  the 
subordinate  accentuation ;  the  whole  sentence  being  thus  re- 
presented by  the  predicate  alone ;  or  when  this  consists  of  an 
objective  combination,  by  the  principal  factor  of  that  combina- 
tion ;  e.  g.  fletrcffen  instead  of  bit  ^aft  e3  $etl'0ffen,  you  have  hit 
it;  $eiWfl,  (it  is)  enough;  $ttte  Dfrtdbt,  (I  wish  you  a)  good 
riight.  In  German  these  ellipses  (§  17)  are  very  frequently 
employed,  especially  in  the  imperative  mood ;  e.  g. 
ttten  !  welcome  !  ftill !  be  silent !  sown,  go  on  ! 
slowly!  .0ulfe!  help!*  (See  §  169.) 

*  9?ut  nfifjer,  nflljer !  reMicffer  Ditgo.     Sch. 
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§  158. 

The  subject  of  the  sentence  may  be  expressed  by  a  rela- 
tional word,  viz.  a  pronoun,  as  well  as  by  a  notional  word, 
viz.  a  substantive.   The  predicate,  on  the  other  hand,  because 
it  contains  the  principal  idea  of  the  whole  sentence,  is  gene- 
rally expressed  by  a  notional  word ;  and  because  it  implies  an 
action,  this  word  is  either  a  verb  or  an  adjective.     In  expres- 
sions like  £cv  etlirm  ift  VOru'&er,  the  storm  is  over;  tie  $tit 
frc?  5pidcil5  ift   UCt6ci,   the  time  of  playing  is  over;  mein 
Sebil  iff  $  u  lit  if,  my  son  is  come  back;  ta5  v^pid  if}  -alt?,  the 
play  is  over ;  the  relational  adverbs  vcht6cr,  VOlfcei,  ^tiriuf,  &c. 
stand  by  way  of  ellipsis  instead  of  the  compound  participles 
voritfer^im^en,  vorfcdge^an.vjcn,  $uriicfyefenimcn,  &c.  in  which 
they  have  the  power  of  notional  words  (§  59) :  and  in  expres- 
sions like  or  tfl  cin  ^"fa**  he  is  a  quarreller ;  cr  tjt  cm  INefr, 
he  is  a  thief;  et  i|l  fccr  3)teimui£,  he  is  of  opinion ;  the  substan- 
tive connected  with  the  relational  verb  fcin,  to  be,  has  the  sig- 
nification of  a  verb  (he  quarrels,  steals,  thinks).  The  predica- 
tive genitive  of  abstract  substantives  is  frequently  employed  in 
this  way  in  the  place  of  a  predicative  adjective ;  e.  g.  cr  i|T 
&e£,  he  is  in  good  spirits  (happy);  taj  ift  6ci  Ml? 
j  that  is  lawful  with  us*.    Relational  adjectives  can- 
not well  stand  in  the  place  of  the  predicate  unless  a  substan- 
tive be  understood ;  e.  g.  cr  ift  Cin  folchcr,  he  is  such  (a  person); 
er  ift  nnetcr  frer  OOfiCjC,  he  is  again  the  same  (person)  as  he  was 
formerly.     The  possessive  pronouns  however  are  used  also  as 
predicates  when  possession  is  to  be  pointed  out  with  emphasis ; 
e.g.  tal  .190115  i|l  je£t  be  in,  this  house  is  now  thine  f.     Rela- 
tional adverbs  standing  in  the  place  of  the  predicate, — as  in 
expressions  like,  it  was  here,  it  was  today  only,  it  was  just  HOW, 
that  he  said  so, — are  not  conformable  to  the  German  idiom. 
Those  expressions  therefore  must  be  translated  differently ; 
e.  g.  bier,  nodb  (?eute,  erf!  e6en  (jat  cr  e3  gefagt.    We  admit 
however  of  expressions  like  cr  t)l  £ter,  he  is  here ;  er  ijl  tort,. 

*  (*ltfa6etl)  ifl  metneS  ©tammeft  unb  9?angf*.     Sch. 

Sfyr  ro.irt  fo  jarten  9Ilter$  nod).     Sch. 

Zt)ut  m<i&  (?ureS  tlntttS  ift.     Sch. 
f  D«i"  tjl  ^ft  5?uf)m.  Sch.  —  Der  ^BreiJ  fei  mein.  Sch, 
N  2 
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he  is  there;  in  which  the  verb  fcin  has  the  signification  of  the 
notional  words  to  live,  to  dwell.  Cardinal  and  indefinite  nu- 
merals also  can  scarcely  be  placed  alone  in  the  place  of  the 
predicate  ;  and  when  mere  number  or  quantity  is  to  be  asserted 
by  the  predicate,  as  we  'were  three,  the  brothers  are  many,  they 
are  few,  the  subject  is  always  connected  with  the  numeral,  and 
placed  in  the  genitive  case,  the  indefinite  pronoun  e$  taking 
the  place  of  the  subject  ;  e.  g.  e£  nwen  imfer  bvei,  e$  fi'nb  ber 
29ritber  tricle,  eg  finb  i&rer  tvenui,  e3  tjt  be3  ©elbeS  feljr  n>enifl. 
Mere  existence  is  in  German,  as  in  English,  always  expressed 
in  a  similar  way  ;  e.g.  c$  iff  cine  bimflc  9?acf)t,  it  is  a  dark  night; 
e3  iff  ein  ©enrittev,  there  is  a  thunderstorm;  e$  jtnb  je$t  btei 
2Bodben,  it  is  now  three  weeks  :  or  by  means  of  the  impersonal 
verb  e3  gi&t  (§  67)  ;  e.  g.  e$  gi&t  beijje  Quetlen,  there  are  hot 
springs. 

In  German,  ordinal  numerals,  if  standing  as  predicates,  are 
always  used  substantively,  and  take  the  article  ;  e.g.  bll  Oiff  bcv 
ttllb  tdb  bCV  ^VittC,  you  are  first,  and  I  am  third. 


§  159. 

The  subject  of  the  sentence  always  stands  in  the  nominative 
case.  When  the  imperative  mood  is  made  use  of,  a  person 
being  addressed  in  the  second  person  singular  or  plural,  the 
subject  is  omitted,  as  in  English  ;  e.  g.  fa$C  wit,  tell  me.  But 
when,  as  is  usually  done,  a  person  is  addressed  in  the  third 
person  singular  or  plural  (§  121),  the  subject  is  expressed  by 
the  pronoun  of  that  person;  e.g.  fh$e  (?V  ttlit',  fa$eil  @U  mil'. 

The  subject  of  impersonal  verbs  is,  as  in  English,  expressed 
by  the  indefinite  pronoun  e$  ;  e.  g.  C$  ve<JHCt,  it  rains.  This 
pronoun  however  is  commonly  omitted,  when  the  passive 
voice  of  intransitive  verbs  is  used  impersonally  (e.  g.  e$  ipivb 
getoll^t,  they  are  dancing),  or  one  of  those  impersonal  forms 
by  which  the  subject  of  an  intransitive  action  is  turned  into  an 
object  (e.  g.  e$  bltvflct  mid),  I  am  thirsty  —  |  67)  are  placed  in 
an  accessory  sentence  or  in  the  inverted  construction  ;  e.  g. 
JUemi  ^etan^t  UMrb,  if  they  are  dancing;  l;ctltc  Jfivb  .qctan^t,  to- 
day they  dance  ;  tt>enlt  bid;  burfK't,  midb  bltrflct. 

When  the  subject  of  a  principal  sentence  is  to  be  pointed 
out  with  emphasis,  the  subject  is  placed  after  the  inflected 
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verb,  and  the  indefinite  pronoun  C5  takes  its  place  before  the 
verb;  e.  g.  05  iff  ehl  ^OMtet  erfttNCnCN,  a  comet  has  made  its 
appearance;  C»  iff  Citl  2£olf  flefcfrofjcn  ttJOrbeil,  a  wolf  has  been 
shot;  c»  femmt  cin  (Scirittcr,  a  thunderstorm  is  coming*. 

Persons. 

§  160. 

The  relations  of  personality,  time,  and  mood,  are  expressed 
in  the  predicative  combination  by  the  inflection  of  the  verb  or 
of  its  auxiliary  verbs ;  or,  if  an  adjective  or  a  substantive  stands 
in  the  place  of  the  predicate,  by  the  inflection  of  the  rela- 
tional verb  fctn.  The  predicative  adjective,  as  well  as  the 
participle  of  compound  tenses,  is  not  inflected. 

Predicative  substantives  agree  with  the  subject  in  case  and 
number,  unless  they  stand  in  predicative  genitives  (|  158). 
In  names  of  persons  the  gender  also  is  distinguished  when 
their  form  admits  of  this  distinction;  e.g.  fte  iff  cine  2"ic6in, 
she  is  a  thief;  fiC  i]t  nicillC  #rcunbin,  she  is  my  friend. 

Common  names  usually  have  an  article  before  them ;  when 
however  they  express  not  so  much  an  individual,  as  a  rank, 
profession,  or  condition,  they  commonly  are  without  an  article; 
e.  g.  ct  i|t  vgclDat,  he  is  a  soldier ;  cr  ifl  £aufhiaim,  he  is  a 
merchant  ?  cr  iff  }.lair,  he  is  a  peer. 

When  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree,  formed  by 
simple  comparison  (§  117),  stands  as  a  predicate,  it  is  always 
used  substantively  with  the  definite  article ;  e.  g.  ct  i|t  t\T 
fUigftC,  he  is  the  wisest.  When  it  stands  in  an  adverbial  form, 
the  relational  verb  fcin,  to  be,  is  considered  as  a  notional  verb; 
e.  g.  ini  y&ommcr  jlni?  tic  I;i;:c  am  liin^flcn,  the  days  are  (last) 
longest  in  summer ;  tic  Crail^CJI  |7lli?  am  bcjtcn  in  jtaticn,  the 
oranges  are  best  in  Italy. 

§  161. 

The  verb,  as  in  English,  agrees  with  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence in  person  and  number.  WThen  in  a  contracted  sentence 


ff*  umruigt  if>n  Me  in  be  in  be  @d><iar.     Sch. 
<&i  (efren  (Setter,  frte  ben  £r*muth  racben.     ScA. 
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(§  152)  the  same  predicate  refers  to  two  or  more  subjects,  the 
verb  stands  in  the  plural  number;  e.  g.  .^it.JC  unb  ^alte  finb 
fcfrablidbj  heat  and  cold  are  hurtful  *.  The  singular  number 
however  is  also  employed  in  German,  especially  when  two  or 
more  subjects  may  be  conceived  as  constituting  one  general 
notion;  e.g.  ..oopfen  imb  ?3?al$  iff  an  Ujmt  vcrloren,  hops  and 
malt  (all  labour)  is  lost  on  him;  (jier  ffe|)t  @ala'  Ul]b  ijjfeffir, 
here  stand  salt  and  pepper  f  . 

After  two  subjects,  one  of  which  is  in  the  first  and  the  other 
in  the  second  or  third  person,  the  verb  stands  in  the  first;  and 
after  two  subjects  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  the  verb 
stands  in  the  second  person  plural;  e.  g.  ^cf)  Itllb  2>U  iViffen  C& 
I  and  you  know  that  ;  ^u  tmb  bet  2?atCt  wcrbct  e3  fe(Kll,  thou 
and  thy  father  will  see  it.  It  is  more  usual  however  to  add  a 
personal  pronoun  in  the  plural  number,  comprehending  both 
subjects;  e.  g.  3$  unb  £>it,  tt>ir  ttujTen  e£;  ^u  tmb  bcr  2?ater, 
3()r  werbet  eg  fel;en. 

After  collectives  (§  6}  in  the  singular  number,  the  German 
verb  always  stands  in  the  same  number;  e.  g.  bie  SDiCn^C 
bent  Sfcrgnu^tfl  imdbj  the  multitude  pursue  pleasure  ;  bcr 
Wat  in  feinct  3)ietmtn,c}  ^ett^eitt,  the  council  were  divided  in 
their  opinion.  The  verb  takes  the  plural  however  after  eill 
^Viar,  a  pair,  a  couple  ;  ehlC  2)?eil$C,  a  number  ;  eill  Xlt$enb,  a 
dozen  ;  and  some  other  substantives  used  as  indefinite  nume- 
rals (§  133);  e.  g.  eiii  ^Jaar  .£aufev  finb  ab^efcramit,  two  or 
three  houses  have  been  burnt;  eitie  2)?eil^e  .yofen  finb  Q& 
fc()0ffeil  ttJOrbcn,  a  great  number  of  hares  have  been  killed. 

Tenses. 

^  162. 

The  present  tense  is  employed  whenever  the  predicate  co- 
incides in  time  with  the  present  existence  of  the  speaker;  e.  g. 
bie  ©onue  ,gc£>t  )e$t  miter,  the  sun  is  now  setting;  ba»  Oiab 


«S>e(m  unb  ©d)tib.     Sch. 

3ugenb  trrtten  in  i(;rc  uollen  9?ccf)te  mieber  tin.     Scfi. 
f  SSerrntl)  unb  3lrni»or)ii  (nufd)t  in  nllen  Gdtn.     Sck. 
Urn  fie  l<ul)  It  Me  Su^enb  unb  bn6  filter.     Sch. 
53etfd)n)ort  fid)  ^»nfi  unb  2iefrc  mirf)  ju  frf)recfen  ?     Sck. 
£ie  Otgct  unb  bet  C^rrjefang  ertiiinet  meinetn  O^r.     UMand. 
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fid),  the  wheel  is  moving:  and  when  no  relation  of 
time  at  all  is  distinguished  in  the  predicate ;  e.  g.  bie  ©ontie 
in  Sejlen  untcr,  the  sun  sets  in  the  west;  bie  (?rbe  6e= 
|lch  itm  bie  ©onne,  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun ;  ba3 
be£  5)tettfchen  if!  fur},  the  life  of  man  is  short.  The 
distinction  expressed  in  English  by  the  forms  he  speaks  and 
he  is  speaking,  is  not  pointed  out  in  German  by  any  particular 
forms. 

The  future  time  also  is  frequently  expressed  in  German  by 
the  present,  when  the  relation  of  time  does  not  require  to  be 

pointed  out;  e.  g.  id?  gebe  moreen  nocb  Conbon,  I  go  to  London 

tomorrow;  id)  teife  balb  nach  Seiltfchlatlb,  I  shall  soon  travel 
to  Germany*. 

The  present  tense  serves  instead  of  the  future,  especially 
when  the  certainty  of  a  future  event  is  to  be  insisted  upon ; 
e.g.  bitte  ibn  mtr,  fo  cjtbt  er  bir  oUe£,  iras  bu  unlljt,  request 
him  only,  and  he  will  give  you  every  thing  you  wish  for;  id) 
Will  ibn  Bitten  aber  er  tbut  €5  nicbt,  I  shall  request  him,  but  he 
will  not  do  it  f. 

The  present  tense  is  also  used  instead  of  the  imperfect  in 
an  historical  narrative,  in  order  to  render  the  style  more  ani- 
mated ;  and  this  practice  is  more  common  in  German  than  in 
English  J. 

The  first  and  second  future  tenses  are  employed  in  the  same 
way  as  in  English;  e.g.  er  wirb  ntorgcn  a&reifen,  he  will  set 
out  tomorrow;  reemi  betn  2?wbev  femmt,  wirb  ev  uns  vctlaf* 
fen  I;a6en,  he  will  have  left  us  by  the  time  when  your  brother 
arrives. 

The  perfect  always  refers  a  past  time  to  the  present  exist- 
ence of  the  speaker  only;  e.g.  icb  babe  biefen  3)ior*jen  betnen 


*  993er  weig,  met  morgen  iibtr  unS  6  e  fief)  It.     Sch. 
©o  geroie  tie  @enne  morgen  ii'te t erf  ctjrt  in  ifyrer  Riatfytit,  fo  unau5bleitii(l> 

fpmmt  t/tt  Zag  ber  955a()r^eit.     Sell. 
f  3)ie£  vS*iPB  eriletgen  nnr  in  fciefer  3ln<bt,  roir  ermorfcrn  bit  filter,  reif  en 

bid)  aud  tfinem  Summer.     Sch. 
52eri,iB  Mcf)  Orauf,  id)  la\(t  ied>ttnt>  f»ier  bai  Seten,  cber  fubre  fee  au5  «J?itj 

fen.     Sch. 

3>u  luillfl,  unb  biefe  £etten  fa  Ken.     Sch, 

t  Da  wirb  ein  -UufTauf  in  bem  S*IP§.  ein  ^oc^en  f*  re  eft  unfer  Chr,  tvir  glau-- 
ten  bie  93efreier  ?u  uernchmen,  tie  ^cffnung  roinft,  ©ir  qSaulet  iff'*,  bft 
un«  oerfun&igt  Nif,  &c.  Sch. 
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$efe()Cn,  I  saw  your  brother  this  morning.  The  im- 
perfect and  pluperfect  tenses,  on  the  other  hand,  denote  a 
relation  of  time  to  another  event  ;  e.g.  al$  Ct  ailfam,  rdfcte 
id)  a6,  when  he  arrived  I  departed;  aU  id)  ailfatll,  War  ev« 
fdbon  a6$eretfet,  when  I  arrived  he  had  set  out. 

An  event  which  refers  to  a  division  of  time,  and  not  to  an- 
other event,  is  in  English  expressed  in  the  imperfect  tense  ; 
e.  g.  I  was  at  the  play  last  night.  In  German,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  perfect  is  employed  in  this  case;  e.  g.  id)  E>tn  gcflcm 
$1  6  en  b  int  ©dbaufpiele  3  em  fen.  When  we  say,  iofc  war  $e; 
fK'W  int  ©dbaitfpiele,  another  event,  e.  g.  when  you  were  there, 
or  when  Hamlet  was  acted,  is  understood.  The  imperfect  is 
employed  in  the  historical  narrative  as  in  English. 

Forms  of  expression  like  /  am  to  speak,  he  is  to  come,  do 
not  exist  in  German  :  they  are  rendered  by  the  first  future, 
icf)  WClte  fprcdben,  cr  Wil'b  f  ommcn  ;  and  if  a  necessity  rather 
than  a  relation  of  time  is  to  be,  expressed,  by  the  auxiliary 
verb  of  mood  fallen  (§  70)  ;  e.  g.  what  am  I  to  hear  ?  Wa$  foil 
id;  ^bren  *. 

The  relative  tenses  expressed  by  the  forms  /  was  about  to 
speak,  he  was  to  come,  are  always  rendered  in  German  by  the 
auxiliary  verb  of  mood,  wollen  and  fallen  ;  the  former  being 
employed  when  the  action  depends  on  the  will  of  the  subject 
of  the  sentence,  and  the  latter  when  it  depends  on  the  will  of 
another  subject;  e.  g.  CV  WOllte  fyvcefreil,  he  was  about  to 
speak;  cr  follte  gefyangt  WCl'bcn,  he  was  to  be  hanged  f. 

Observation.  —  The  English  auxiliary  verb  I  will  sometimes  expresses  the 
frequency  of  an  action;  e.  g.  "When  our  visitors  would  say,  'You  have 
fine  children,'  she  would  answer,  &c."  "  Sometimes  our  neighbour  would 
pay  us  a  visit."  "While  one  played,  the  other  would  sing."  This  meaning 
is  either  not  expressed  in  German,  or  it  is  pointed  out  only  by  a  relational 
adverb,  as  JUtveilCn,  WCl  (§  138,  139);  e.g.  WCtin  lUlfcrC  ^mitlbc  WO  I,  or 

juroeilen  fasten,  &c.  antwoncte  fie  wol,  &c. 


*  £>iefe  3eit,  fcie  nlle£  i'^tn  foH,  fynt  ft  fie  nnfjer  nirf)t  bejeidjuct  ?     Sch. 
f  3rf)  cmfTcf)  i()t  !  Die((dd)t  ntn  TOorgcii  efrcn  ^i^•fe6  £ngei$,  rer  mirf)  nuf 
vereinrn  foUtr.     Sch. 

Her  6)<irtner  f)nt  ec|lorf)en  merfen  fel  (en  mit  Mf|V»t  ©rfjmurf.     Sch, 
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Moods. 

§  163. 

The  indicative  mood  denotes  actual  existence  asserted  or 
denied  by  the  speaker  ;  e.  g.  ter  £?aitm  fclitfKt,  the  tree  is  in 
blossom;  tic  ©oniK  Cjcbt  am  via4  Ubr  auf,  the  sun  rises  at 
four  o'clock;  @afar  ifr  in  2?ritannien  CjCttJCfen,  Caesar  has  been 
in  Britain  ;  ter  IVenfcb  iff  niobt  allilia'dhticj,  man  is  not  omnipo- 
tent. The  indicative  also  serves  to  express  actual  necessity 
and  actual  possibility  asserted  or  denied  by  the  speaker  ;  and 
in  German  it  is  always  employed,  even  when  actual  possibility 
is  left  doubtful  ;  in  which  case  the  conjunctive  is  frequently 
employed  in  English  ;  e.  g.  if  what  you  tell  me  be  true,  it  shall 
never  make  me  a  rascal,  ivenn  ta5,  n?a?  vgic  facjen  ttwbr  iff, 
fell  C5  midb  nie  511  einem  2)bfen?i;bte  machen;  if  he  be  wise,  he 
will  follow  your  advice,  irciiii  cv  fliu}  i)l,  folgt  er  jibrcui  Diatbe; 
I  shall  give  him  advice  though  he  do  not  care  for  it,  ich  ivill 
ibm  9uitb  ,qe6en,  iremt  cv  aitcb  niobt  taratif  aofrtct.  Doubt  of 
real  existence  is  denoted  by  the  conjunctive  mood  only  in  ex- 
pressions like  06  er  f'omme  efor  rrictrt  fcmmc,  i|t  ^leic^yjiilty, 
whether  he  come  or  not,  is  indifferent  ;  ttXT  Cf  aiict)  fci,  icb 
IVill  il;il  ailte^en,  whoever  he  be  I  shall  speak  to  him  ;  if} 
t'cinct  ta  fcer  jlcb  il;»«  IVibcrfe^e?  is  there  no  one  to  oppose 
him*? 

§  16*. 

The  conjunctive  mood  is  in  general  used  when  a  predicate  is 
quoted^  i.  e.  when  actual  existence,  actual  necessity,  or  actual 
possibility,  is  asserted  or  denied  either  by  words  or  in  the 
thought  of  a  subject  spoken  of;  e.  g.  Ct  cqaljlt,  t\T  ^Oltttt 
he  tells  me  that  the  tree  is  in  blossom;  et  CjliUi&t,  tie 
Cjcbe  um  trei  Ubr  auf,  he  thinks  that  the  sun  rises  at 
three  o'clock;  gafat  bericbtet,  cr  fci  in  ^ritaimicn  y 
Cassar  relates  that  he  has  been  in  Britain  f. 


inpt  fii)  van  Cer  Sufunft 

!'rf>.'pfe|t  ^btn  an  bent  duel!  te$  2id>te&.     Sc/i. 
'ISf  letter  CB  i"ei,  er  ^at  mrin  £erj  erfteuet.     Scfi. 
2>a  i|t  ntd)te,  ma?  ten  \9fetii"d)en  erfdjrerfe.     Sch. 
t  '?Ran  fatjt,  fie  (>abe  ben  QJemrtljt  ermcrten  laffen.     Sch. 

(ft  I'ttjtut^te  nd>,  M'ngenb)  et  ijnbe  falfdj  gejeuget,  bie  UnglurfSfrriefe  an  SBflfcingtrn 
Vften  fnti"*,  tr  Mt-e  rtn^tte  5Srm  gef^rieten.     Sch. 
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There  is  no  difference  in  this  respect, — whether  the  subject 
spoken  of  is  at  the  same  time  spoken  to,  or  himself  speaking ; 
e.  g.  bit  fa$fi,  bit  feiff  $eftUlb,  you  say  that  you  are  in  good 
health ;  id)  $lait6te  er  fet  franf,  I  thought  he  was  ill :  for  in 
both  these  cases  the  person  spoken  to  and  the  speaker  do  not 
assert  the  fact  of  the  illness,  but  merely  quote  their  own  belief 
of  it.  The  conjunctive  thus  being  the  mood  of  a  quoted  pre- 
dicate, can  stand  only  in  a  subordinate  sentence.  The  form 
of  the  conjunctive  occurs  in  principal  sentences  however,  when 
it  is  employed  to  supply  the  third  person  of  the  imperative 
mood,  as  will  be  explained  in  §  166. 

The  conjunctive  is  also  employed,  as  in  Latin,  when  an 
action  wished  for  or  intended  is  quoted  in  an  accessory  sen- 
tence, connected  with  the  principal  sentence  by  means  of  the 
conjunctions  ba£,  that  (Lat,  ut\  bamit,  attf  baf?,  in  order  that, 
for  the  purpose  that;  e.g.  id)  JVimfcbc,  baf?  er  fcalb  $enefe,  I 
wish  that  he  may  soon  recover;  id)  \K\)m  ^nei,  bamit  icb 
$enefe,  I  take  physic  in  order  that  I  may  recover;  er  fpricfrt 
laut,  bamit  em  jeber  i(jn  tm'fte()e,  he  speaks  loud  so  that 
everybody  may  hear  him.  The  conjunctive  accordingly  may 
stand  after  verbs  implying  a  hope,  wish,  advice,  request, 
command,  permission,  fear,  preventing,  forbidding,  &c.  though 
they  are,  as  in  English,  more  commonly  followed  by  the  supine 
(see  §  184). 

The  assertion  quoted  in  the  accessory  sentence  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  commonly  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  indicative 
mood,  when  it  is  considered  as  a  statement  of  a  real  fact  by 
the  speaker  also,  and  when  it  is  not  so  much  the  assertion 
quoted,  as  rather  the  act  of  quoting,  which  is  to  be  pointed 
out.  In  this  case  the  principal  sentence  has  the  principal 
accent,  and  the  accessory  sentence  only  the  subordinate  ac- 
cent; e.  g.  er  fclfcft  l;at  .gefaqt,  or  ^eftanben,  baf?  er  scfeblt  I; at, 
he  himself  has  said  or  confessed  that  he  has  been  in  fault ;  cr 
will  e£  md)t  glatt&en,  bajj  fcin  $wber  .geffor&en  if?,  he  will  not 
believe  that  his  brother  is  dead;  er  fyat  alien  fatten  et^aljlt, 
bafj  er  Ijeitatljcn  Will,  he  told  everybody  that  he  is  about  to 
be  married.  According  to  this  principle,  the  indicative  is 
generally  employed  when  the  verb  in  the  principal  sentence 
implies  such  certainty  as  excludes  all  doubt :  this  is  the  case 
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in  nrifittlt  erfenneit,  to  know ;  feben,  to  see ;  entbecfen,  to  disco- 
ver ;  e.  g.  bu  ireijjt,  or  hi  ftcbj?  baf?  er  franf  iff,  you  know,  or 
you  see  that  he  is  ill;  cr  bat  Ctfannt  baf?  er  (jefeblt  bat,  he  has 
acknowledged  that  he  has  been  in  fault ;  er  bat  ^JC^t  or  fa-. 
nnefcn,  bap  er  #ltt  #efimit  if?,  he  has  shown  that  he  is  well- 
intentioned. 

The  time  to  which  the  quoted  assertion  is  referred,  is  always 
that  in  which  it  is  asserted  by  the  subject  spoken  of;  and  the 
quoted  assertion  therefore  stands  in  the  present,  perfect,  or 
future  tense,  according  as  the  fact,  event,  or  activity  asserted 
either  coincides  with,  precedes,  or  follows  the  assertion  of  the 
subject  spoken  of;  e.  g.  cr  bat  «iir  for  tret  3)ionaten  er^iiblt, 
fein  39wber  fei  ein  reicber  3)?ann  (present),  er  ba6e  ein  3abr 
Stiver  ein  ,qro£e»  2tarmbjen  .geerfct  (past),  unb  roerbe  ein  @ut 
Fa  It  fen  (future),  he  has  told  me  three  months  ago,  that  his 
brother  was  a  rich  man^  that  he  had  inherited  a  large  fortune 
a  twelvemonth  before,  and  that  he  was  to  purchase  an  estate. 
In  the  conjunctive  mood,  accordingly,  the  historical  tenses 
(imperfect  and  pluperfect)  are  not  distinguished,  though  there 
be  a  relation  to  another  event  (§  162);  e.g.  er  bat  er$ablt, 
man  Babe  ten  .gantlet  yefpiett,  ati  er  im  Sweater  gewcfcn 
fei;  er  fei  a&er  binau5  3 e. 9 a  113 en,  nacbbem  er  ben  cvften  21ft 
^efeben  bate,  he  said  that  Hamlet  was  acted  when  he  was 
at  the  play,  but  that  he  left  the  play  after  having  seen  the  first 
act.  The  quoted  assertion  generally  stands  in  the  present, 
perfect,  or  future  tenses,  though  the  verb  of  the  principal 
sentence  be  in  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect;  e.g.  er  fao,te, 
cr  fei  franf,  or  er  fei  franf  a.  en?  e  fen,  he  told  me  that  he  was 
ill,  or  had  been  ill  *.  The  German  practice,  however,  is  not 
strictly  established  in  this  respect ;  and  the  tenses  of  the  con- 
ditional mood  also  are  frequently  employed  instead  of  the 
present  and  perfect  of  the  conjunctive  ;  e.  g.  er  fa$te,  er  If  are 
in  -JJari»  0,en?efen,  he  said  that  he  had  been  at  Paris  f.  This  is 


*  Drnuf  fdjrie  er  in  bie  ©ntTtn  fyinob,  n  f  e  t  fcer  @d>retfrer  bet  '2Raria,  f  e  t  tn  S8ofe» 
roidjt,  brr  fte  nil  ret)  aiujcffagt,  er  fei  ein  fa(fd)er  Seitije.  Sch. 

Crr  meinte  man  mune  6ei  Ben  Jreu&en  ber  Winter  ernft  fd?eincn.     Goihe. 

<5ie  befjiiupteten,  ob$lti<b  ber  Sieutenant  tehr  Diet  getfjan  fjabe,  fo  percrire  er  bod) 
meifl  |u  affeftirt.  bacje^en  t"pted>e  ber  junge  'Hnfanger  uortreffiict).  Gvthe. 

©ie  frngte,  c6  er  no^  etwa*  ju  befe()len  ^abe.     G'Me. 

\  J)aS  IT  are  n  bie  «p(aneten,  fagte  mir  mein  ^uhrer,  fie  regierten  ba$  Oef^irf.  Sch. 
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done  especially  when  the  present  and  perfect  tenses  of  the 
conjunctive  do  not  differ  in  their  form  from  the  corresponding 
tenses  of  the  indicative;  e.  g.  er  fa$te,  idb  BinB^  (instead  of 
idb  $el)e)  nad[)  $vanffttrt,  he  said  that  I  went  to  Frankfort  *.f 

Observation. — It  will  be  seen,  that  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  conjunc- 
tive mood  in  German  differ  from  those  of  the  English  language,  in  which 
an  assertion  quoted  is  commonly  expressed  either  by  the  present  or  perfect 
indicative,  when  it  stands  after  a  verb  in  the  present  or  perfect ;  e.  g.  he 
tells  me,  or  has  told  me,  that  he  is  ill,  or  has  been  ill : — or  by  the  imperfect  or 
pluperfect  indicative,  if  it  stands  after  a  verb  in  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect; 
e.  g.  he  told  me,  or  he  had  told  me,  that  he  was  ill,  or  had  been  ill.  The 
proper  manner  for  employing  the  conjunctive,  accordingly,  requires  par- 
ticular attention. 

§  165. 

The  conditional  mood  represents  an  assertion  of  the  speaker 
or  of  a  subject  spoken  of,  as  neither  actually  existing,  nor  even 
actually  possible,  but  rather  as  only  conceived  by  the  mind  as 
possible  :  thus  in  the  sentence,  if  he  was  still  alive  he  might  be 
a  fortunate man,  the  "being  alive"  and  "being  fortunate"  are 
only  conceived  by  the  rnind  as  possible,  although  they  be  in 
themselves  impossible.  An  assertion  which  is  actually  in  itself 
impossible,  may  thus  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  and  repre- 
sented as  possible  by  the  conditional  mood,  in  the  following 
circumstances : — 

«.)  If  it  is  made  a  condition  of,  or  depending  upon  another 
possibility,  which  also  is  not  an  actual  possibility ;  e.  g.  1KU11 

er  iiodb  lefcte,  ware  er  je$t  cm  reidber  sD?ami,  if  he  were  still 

alive  he  would  now  be  a  rich  man :{:.     Such  a  condition  is 

*  @ie  g(nubten,  fie  mitten  (instead  of  roetben)  fid)  feid)t  nfs  £elben  batjWten. 
Gothe. 

Grt  be()attptete,  nut  cin  feftene*  SSergnuijen  fonne  bet  ben  3Renfd)en  cinen  $Bettf> 
fjn&en ;  fiinbcr  unb  iUte  u>  it  fit  en  (instead  of  lutffen)  nid)t  511  fcfyfityen  n>n8  ifjnen  ©nteS 
beiiegnete.  G'vthe. 

C?t  nteintc,  ttinn  miiffe  bie  ^inbct  nid)t  ntetfen  fnffen,  n>ie  lieb  nuin  fie  I;a6e,  fie 
0  tiff  en  (instead  of  gteifen)  tmniet  ju  meit  uni  fid).  Giithe. 

t  ©rnnimntif.  §  197. 

|  SQ  fit  eft  bu  mnf)r  geiwefen  unb  genibe;  iilU-3  ftiinbc  gnn)  anbctS,  cr  tytitte  nidf)t 
bnS  @d)terflicf)e  getl)nn,  bie  ©uti'n  gotten  .ftnft  bei  i(;ni  bel;alten,  nirf)t  in  bet  @d)(erf)» 
ten  ©ntn  mate  et  gefaUen.  Sch. 

SSrtten  btefe  2i>tbS,  i«ie  5()r  fie  fcfyilbett,  uerftutnraen  iniipte  i(^,  ^offnting*(P8  i>et* 
(oten  ronte  tneine  @nc^e,  fptfidjen  fie  mid)  fdjulbig.  Sch, 

2)iefe6  ctenbe  S18ctfieii<l  fbnnte  mid)  retten,  bth'djte  mid)  fd)ne((  ju  befteunbeten 
©ttibten nn^m  et  mid)  fin  in  ben  tettenben  Jfnfjn,  Sch. 
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frequently  only  understood  and  not  expressed  ;  e.  g.  icfr 
tic  v^adje  anfrtt'?  >]emacbt,  I  should  have  arranged  the  matter 
differently  (if  it  had  been  my  business*):  —  or  it  is  contracted 
with  the  conditional  sentence  ;  e.g.  id)  fjiitte  ail  feilKf  ©tcllc 
a  libel's  geljanbelt,  in  his  place  (if  I  had  been  in  his  place)  I 
should  have  acted  otherwise  f. 

b.)  If  it  is  made  a  possibility  wished  for;  e.  g.  tt?are  Cf  bccfr 
110$  am  Ce6en  !  would  that  he  were  still  alive  !  batte  id}  i&H 
bod)  1lic  cjefeben  !  O  that  I  had  never  seen  him  :f  ! 

c.}  If  it  is  a  questionable  possibility;  e.  g.  «?afC  c3  bcilll 
should  it  be  true?  batte)!  bu  n?hflic&  beiwn  #mmb 
en  ?  should  you  really  have  betrayed  your  friend  §  ? 

The  use  of  the  conditional  mood  depends  not  so  much  on 
the  assertion  being  actually  in  itself  impossible,  as  on  its  being 
conceived  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  and  therefore  represented 
as  impossible.  Thus  in  saying,  n?cmt  CT  b.eitte  ail  fame,  if  he 
should  arrive  today,  —  the  arrival  is  conceived  and  represented 
as  impossible,  though  in  fact  it  may  be  possible. 

Though  the  present  conditional  (id)  fpradx)  is  formed  from 
the  imperfect  indicative  (id)  fptttdb),  and  the  perfect  conditional 
(id)  initte  v)efpvodben)  from  the  pluperfect  indicative  (id)  IjattC  Qt-- 
fpvodbeil),  these  tenses,  \vith  respect  to  time,  agree  with  the 
present  and  perfect  indicative  respectively  ;  e.  g.  ireim  id)  je$t 
3eit  (;atte,  vjill^e  id)  fpa^iren,  if  I  had  time  now  I  should  take 
a  walk;  n>emi  er  ror  tvci  3>ioitatcn  in  Oiom  .^en?efeii  wiirc, 
batte  er  feinen  ^Bmber  on^ctroffen,  if  he  had  been  at  Rome 
three  months  ago  he  would  have  met  his  brother.  In  point  of 
time  these  sentences  express  the  same  ;  e.  g.  I  have  time,  &c. 
if  he  has  been  at  Rome,  &c. 

The  first  future  conditional  (ich  Witttc  fprcdKn)  does  not,  in 
point  of  time,  differ  from  the  present  (id)  fpriidbe),  nor  the 


*  2>u  fonntefl  merfen,  Nip  tu  lA\M$  bt^.     Sch. 
t  2>u  routbefl  luoftl  tf»un  btefen  «J5tnB  ju  leeten.     Sch. 
t  0,  Ding's  uon  fyitr  gemfc  tn'£  3el&  ^e5  Xete*,  un&  nile  \Sd)iurrtfr  furd>t»rrtngen 
meinen  5Bu|"en  !     Sch. 

2)en  nilicijt  id)  mifien,  &ct  ti-r  2rfU|1e  mir  i»on  3il(en  i\1.     Sch. 

2G*r  mit  (?urf»,  m  a  n  6  e  r  1  1,  nut  (?urt)  fd>  i  f  f  t  e  !     i'cA. 

§  5Bat'5  mi>g(ic^  5Bnter?     5c/i. 

-£atteft  bu'S  mit  53ptbebarf»t  tn^in  treifren  n>ol(en?     5t/j. 

•2  o  1  1  1'  i(^'5  nun  im  (?rnft  erfiiKrn  miijTen  ?     Sck. 

©aft  fteunbitch  hntte  (Fngtiin&  \it  empfangen?     Sc/». 
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second  future  (idb  ttnirbe  $efprocl;eil  (ja&etl)  from  the  perfect  (idb 
Ijatte  gefprodbetl).  The  first  and  second  futures  are,  however, 
used  especially  to  express  conditional  possibility,  the  condition 
being  expressed  by  the  present  and  perfect  ;  e.  g.  tveiin  CV  ()ier 
ware,  unirbe  ev  bii  fcefudben,  or  nnirbe  ev  bicfr  6efttcbt  l)a* 

0C11,  if  he  were  here  he  would  pay,  or  he  would  have  paid  you 
a  visit  *. 

In  order  to  render  an  expression  less  positive  or  more  po- 
lite, an  actual  necessity  as  well  as  an  actual  possibility  is,  as  in 
English,  frequently  represented  as  only  conditional.  For  this 
purpose  the  conditional  moods  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  mood, 
ttUiffen,  fallen,  Wollen,  and  fblineil,  bittfen,  mbcjeil  (§  70),  are  fre- 
quently employed  instead  of  the  indicative  ;  e.g.  bll  follteft 
or  bit  nuifjteft  u)n  fcefltdbeil,  you  ought  to  (instead  of  must)  pay 
him  a  visit;  id)  Wollte,  @ie  6c$leitetei1  mich,  I  wished  (instead 
of  I  wish)  that  you  would  accompany  me;  ^ic  foil  lite  11  ttltt 

ta§  n?ol  erlatt&en,  you  might  allow  me  that;  id;  mbdbte  ^ier 
6lci6cit,  I  should  like  to  stay  here  f  .  J 

§  166. 

The  imperative  mood  is  employed  in  German  as  in  English  ; 
e.  g.  fpricfr  !  speak  (thou)  !  fpted)Ct  !  speak  (you)  !  £a§t  un3 
fpveobcn  !  let  us  speak  !  The  third  person  of  the  imperative, 
however,  is  generally  supplied  by  that  of  the  conjunctive  mood  ; 
e.  g.  e£  fet,  be  it  so  ;  ei'  $d)e,  let  him  go  ;  e£  Werbe  Cidbt,  let  there 
be  light.  The  conjunctive  mood  is  also  employed  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  German  mode  of  address  (§  121  ),  the  third 
person  singular  or  plural  is  used  instead  of  the  second  person  : 
in  that  case,  however,  the  personal  pronoun  follows  the  verb, 
as  it  does  in  the  imperative  proper  (see  §  207)  ;  e.  g.  fpvecfre  ef  ! 


A  peculiar  form  of  imperative  expression  is  made  in  Ger- 


*  3luffte(jn  roiitbe  (Fngtanbij  ganjc  3ugenb,  fnf)e  bet  93rttte  feme  tfonigin.     Sch. 

©tiinb'  et  tljt  gcgeniiber,  et  roiitbe  fein  ©eflnnbntg  roiebetrufen.     Sch. 

t  @o((te  ntd)t  ein  g(ii(ftic^e«  Watureii  nUein  @d)nu|"pie(et  »um  Siefe  fcrtngen  ? 

9Infnng  unb  ffnbe  nibdjte  eS  I»LI^(  fein  unb  D(ei&en  ;  n('er  in  bet  Witte 

biitfte  beni  ^iinftfet  TOnnrfjeS  fe^(en.  Gothe. 

@cf)met(ie^  mbd)te  fie  bet  gotbne  ©djliifTrf  fe^ii^en.     Sch. 

t  ©tnmmfltif.  §  198. 
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man  from  the  passive  voice  of  either  transitive  or  intransitive 
verbs,  used  personally  or  impersonally  (§  67),  by  which  the 
subject  is  pointed  out  only  in  a  general  and  indefinite  way. 
These  expressions,  however,  are  always  used  elliptically,  omit- 
ting the  auxiliary  verb  of  the  passive  voice,  or  even  the  verb, 
and  retaining  only  an  objective  factor  referred  to  the  verb 
(§  157);  e.g.  aiidgetrunfcn '•  (*3  werfce  au^etwnfen)  let  the 
glass  be  emptied ;  tttfgffhUltai !  (e»  WCtte  aitfgefianben)  let 

them  rise ;  an  bie  S3lt6ett !  (e3  wetbc  an  bie  $ltfceit  ^cgan^cn)  let 

them  go  to  their  work  *. 

When  a  positive  command  is  to  be  expressed,  the  second 
person  indicative  is  frequently  used;  e.g.  bu  gc^fj  fogleicfr, 
go  directly  f.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  request  is  to  be 
expressed  in  a  submissive  way,  the  conjunctive  mood  of  the 
auxiliary  verbs  nib^cn  and  WcUctl  is  frequently  used ;  e.  g.  bit 
ivoUeft  tniv  rer^eiben,  please  to  pardon  me;  mbgen  @te  meu 
net  $cbcnf'en,  may  you  remember  me  J. 

The  imperative  mood  sometimes  stands  in  the  place  of  a 
conditional  expression ;  e.g.  fct  ofynt  §teunb,  JVtCficl  vcrtkrt 
ba»  £e&cn,  be  without  a  friend  (if  you  be  without  a  friend),  and 
your  life  loses  much. 


CHAPTER  II.  —  Syntax  of  the  Attributive  Combination. 

§  167. 

ANY  predicative  combination,  as  tic  ©OtniC  etWatttlt,  the  sun 
warms;  2inll;dm  etobert,  William  conquers;  ba£  Cicfrt  fbwttlt 
VOn  bcttt  2)iO)lbe,  the  light  comes  from  the  moon  ;  may  be 
changed  into  an  attributive  combination,  by  turning  the  pre- 
dicate into  an  attribute  (§  12);  e.  g.  fcie  warmenbe  ©omie,  the 


!  in$  'Selti,  in  6ie  Srei^eit  gtjogen  ! 
--  5rir(fe  finmeraten  6en  happen  gejiiumt  !  bie  SBrufl  jum  ©efe^te  geliiftet  !     Sc/t. 
'TRit  (Ft^entaub  ben  ^>ut  frefranjt  !     Claudius. 
t  ^>anna  bu  tletb|l.     Sch. 
5t)t  f(^n>etgt,  bid  mon  eurft  r.ufruft.     Sc/t. 
t  $Cn«  id)  nun  fprnd),  mogc  ^temnnft  mid)  befrn^en.     5"cA. 
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warming  sun  ;  -Hijfyelm  tCf  (StO&ever,  William  the  Conqueror  ; 
bag  £tcf)t  beg  2)?01lbc£,  the  light  of  the  moon  (§  12). 

The  attribute  assumes  either  the  form  of  an  attributive  ad- 
jective (Uwmcnb),  or  of  an  attributive  substantive  in  apposition 
(bet  (fl'O&CVer),  or  that  of  an  attributive  substantive  in  the  geni- 
tive case  (beg  2)iOnbc»),  which  is  sometimes  expressed  by  a 
preposition. 

In  each  of  these  different  forms  the  attribute,  in  as  far  as 
it  is  a  notion,  and  not  a  mere  relation,  expresses  like  the  pre- 
dicate the  notion  of  an  activity  referred  to  the  notion  of  a 
person  or  thing.  On  that  account  also  the  different  forms  of 
the  attribute  are  frequently  employed  one  for  another  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  even  in  the  same  language  ;  e.  g.  the 
royal  favour,  tie  ©unfl  beg  ,£bl1tc}eg;  popular  language, 
bie  ©pradbe  beg2?oU'cg;  a  child  of  three  years,  eill  brei= 
jdlm.qcg  jfrnb;  Richard  lion-hearted,  Ouebavb  CbUKitber^; 
a  very  respectable  man,  and  a  man  of  great  respectability. 
The  attributive  combination  differs  from  the  predicative  com- 
bination in  not  expressing  the  act  of  assertion,  but  only  the 
notion  of  a  person  or  thing  :  hence  every  notion  which  is 
referred  in  this  way  to  a  notion  of  a  person  or  thing  is  con- 
sidered as  an  attribute,  and  its  expression,  whatever  be  its 
form,  as  an  attributive  factor;  e.g.  in  bet  2?CttCl*  ilU»  C0  lib  Oil, 
the  cousin  from  London;  bev  ?Jiai111  im  3)?  Oil  be,  the  man  in 
the  moon. 

The  attributive  relation  is  a  relation  of  concord  (§  11,  12). 
This  relation  is  expressed  by  the  inflection  of  the  substantive 
in  apposition,  as  well  as  of  the  attributive  adjective.  The 
attributive  genitive  does  not  exactly  express  concord  ;  it  only 
denotes  that  a  substantive  has  become  an  attributive  by  as- 
suming in  some  measure  the  signification  of  an  adjective  ;  e.  g. 
the  king's  house,  instead  of  the  royal  house. 

Observation.  —  In  order  to  convert  a  predicative  into  an  attributive  com- 
bination, the  predicate,  if  expressed  by  a  simple  verb  or  adjective,  is  turned 
into  an  attributive  adjective,  if  the  predicate  is  enlarged  into  an  objective 
combination  ;  e.  g.  the  light  comes  from  the  moon  ;  the  house  belongs  to  the 
king.  The  principal  or  objective  factor  alone  is  expressed,  and  assumes  the 
form  of  the  genitive  case  (of  the  moon,  the  king's'),  provided  that  the  verb 
which  is  omitted  (comes,  belongs)  may  be  understood  by  the  form  of  the 
expression. 
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§  168. 

It  has  been  remarked  (§  157)  that  a  predicative  combination 
or  sentence  expresses  one  thought  ;  e.  g.  man  is  mortal  :  an 
attributive  combination,  on  the  other  hand,  e.  g.  mortal  man, 
expresses  one  notion  only.  The  unity  of  the  notion  expressed 
by  the  attributive  combination  is  denoted  by  the  unity  of 
accentuation  ;  for  the  attribute,  being  in  general  the  principal 
factor,  usually  takes  the  principal  accent  ;  and  the  substantive 
referred  to,  being  the  subordinate  factor,  has  the  subordinate 
accent.  Only  when  the  attributive  is  a  pronoun  or  other  rela- 
tional word,  e.  g.  my  father,  tid  2?olf,  it  is  considered  as  the 
subordinate  factor,  and  therefore  takes  the  subordinate  accent. 

The  unity  of  the  notion  is  also  frequently  expressed  by  unity 
of  the  form,  the  whole  attributive  combination  being  expressed 
by  one  word.  This  is  effected  either  by  contracting  the  two 
factors  into  one  word,  e.  g.  &onic}fol)n,  the  son  of  a  king 
(Compounds  by  contraction,  §  57);  or  by  omitting,  by  way  of 
ellipsis,  the  substantive  referred  to,  e.  g.  Ctll  5lmicr,  a  poor 
man;  cin  2Dcifcr,  a  wise  man  (Adjectives  used  substantively, 
§  7).  Elliptical  expressions  like  /  hate  been  at  Johnson's 
(house),  are  less  common  in  German  than  in  English. 

Observation.  —  The  attributive  adjective  is  frequently  found  to  have  the 
subordinate  accent  in  German  as  in  English.  In  general,  however,  this  is 
the  case  only  with  adjectives  implying  qualities  which  are  conceived  as 
relations  to  the  speaker,  and  on  that  account  in  some  measure  analogous 
to  relational  words.  Of  this  description  are  adjectives  implying  the  rela- 
tions of  space  and  time;  e.  g.  tang,  long;  fur},  short  ;  grcji,  great  ;  fleitt, 
small;  alt,  old;  Jung,  young:  also  those  which  express  colour,  taste,  and 
other  relations  to  the  speaker;  e.g.  rotfr,  red;  weig,  white;  fu'fj,  sweet; 
gut,  good;  fdMecfrt,  bad,  &c.  Adjectives  also  take  the  subordinate  accent 
when  they  are  employed  by  way  of  pleonasm  ;  e.  g.  a  little  child  ;  good  God; 
frie  bunfle 


§  169. 

The  attributive  adjective  agrees  with  the  substantive  referred 
to,  in  gender,  number,  and  case;  e.  g.  cin  alter  3)tann,  an  old 
man  ;  eine  alle  $tail,  an  old  woman  ;  ein  altC»  £att?,  an  old 
house  ;  olte  3)?anwr,  old  men  ;  alien  ^tauen,  to  old  women. 
When,  however,  the  attributive  adjective  is  considered  as  the 
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predicate  of  an  abridged  adjective  sentence  (§  152),  it  is  not 
inflected ;  e.  g.  ber  2?ater,  ma^tfl  ait£  ©cwo&n&eit,  imtte  nicfrt 
flern  ©afhltaler,  frugal  from  habit  (i.  e.  being  frugal),  my  father 
did  not  like  feasts.  All  attributive  adjectives  accordingly, 
standing  after  the  substantive  referred  to,  are  not  inflected ; 
e.  g.  Me  2D?utter,  mnqefcen  t?on  i&ren  .^inbern,  the  mother  sur- 
rounded by  her  children  *. 

§  170. 

The  different  views  in  which  the  notion  of  a  person  or  thing 
is  conceived,  are  also  pointed  out  by  the  two  different  forms 
of  inflecting  the  attributive  adjective,  viz.  by  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  form  (§  116).  In  general  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
adjective  takes  the  ancient  form  of  inflection  when  the  sub- 
stantive has  a  general  and  indefinite  sense,  which  is  not  limited 
by  any  article,  pronoun,  or  numeral;  e.  g.  tt?Cif?C$  2?rob,  white 
bread  ;  $ro|j  Ct  9faf)nt,  great  reputation  ;  mit  treuer  Cie&e,  with 
faithful  love;  wit  Warmer  3)?ildb5  with  warm  milk;  fcfrbne 
23lUttien,  beautiful  flowers;  olte  Ceilte,  old  people;  juiicje 
2?aume,  young  trees :  it  has  the  modern  form  of  declension, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  individuality  or  species  of  the  sub- 
stantive is  distinguished  by  articles,  pronouns,  or  numerals ; 
e.  g.  ba£  weijje  2>rob,  ber  cjrojje  9?iu)nt,  «tit  biefer  trctten 
Cie6e,  twine  fcj?6mn  SBUunen,  alter  alt  en  Ceute,  of  all  old 
people.  The  following  particular  rules,  however,  may  be 
given  for  the  use  of  these  two  forms  of  inflection :  — 

1.)  After  the  definite  article,  the  demonstrative  pronouns 
biefer,  jener,  berfel&e,  berjeni$e,  and  the  indefinite  numerals  jeber, 
jeglidber,  jebtt?eber,  the  adjective  has  the  modern  form  without 
any  exception. 

2.)  Aftei-  the  numeral  and  indefinite  article  em,  and  after 
the  possessive  pronouns  tttein,  belli,  &c.,  the  adjective  has  also 
the  modern  form,  except  in  the  nom.  masc.  and  nom.  and 
accus.  neut.  sing.,  in  which  these  pronouns  and  numerals  have 
no  sign  of  inflection,  and  the  adjective  therefore  assumes  the 
ancient  form  of  inflection;  e.g.  ein  filter  3)?ann,  and  ettie3 


•  2>ort  ein  gefitteteS  ^rtiibe(4uolf,  fd>n>efgenb  DON  6en  gritctyten  feitue 
t»a$fnm  <wf  GJefetse,  bie  ffine  ®3o<)( tenter  renren.     Sch. 
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.quteii  Wanne?;  cin,  mcin,  or  eiter  altce  .rjau$,  and 
meines,  or  cure  5  alt  en  .pailfe^.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
the  singular  of  fein;  e.g.  fein  gutev  3)?ann,  and  fein  e  3  Bitten 
2)ianne5;  fein  alte3  .£jau?,  and  feine»  alten  .paufe$. 

3.)  After  the  pronouns  Welcher  and  folchet1,  and  after  the 
indefinite  numerals  etlli$e,  etliifre,  feine  (in  the  plural  number), 
Vide,  Weniije,  mebtete,  alle,  manege,  adjectives  are  inflected  in 
the  modern  form.  In  the  nom.  and  ace.  plur.  however,  the 
adjectives  standing  after  them  generally  have  the  ancient  form 
of  inflection;  e.  g.  eini^e  or  viele  $tlte  ^remibe,  some  or  many 
good  friends,  and  einkjer  or  fieler  $uten  £mmfce;  etliche,  feine, 
viele,  mebreve  neue  ditcher,  and  etlicber,  feiner,  me^rerer  neuen 
When  in  «?eld;er,  foldjer,  nmncfrer,  uiel,  weni^,  me^r, 
r,  the  sign  of  inflection  is  dropped  (§127,  130,  136),  the 
adjective  standing  after  them  commonly  assumes  the  ancient 
form  of  inflection  ;  e.g.  mil)  or  folcfr  $rO§er  @un|T,  of  what 
or  of  such  great  favour;  mancb  fdf)bne5  $3ilk,  many  a  fine 
picture;  viel,  Went^  or  mel;r  fillet  2)?ilcfa,  of  much,  little,  or 
more  sweet  milk.  The  German  practice  is,  however,  not  de- 
cidedly fixed  with  regard  to  the  form  of  inflection  of  adjectives 
after  the  indefinite  numerals. 

4-.)  When  the  attributive  adjective  with  its  substantive  stands 
in  apposition  to  one  of  the  personal  pronouns  id),  tu,  &c.  (see 
5)  171),  the  adjective  is  inflected  in  the  modern  form,  except  in 
the  nom.  sing.;  e.  g.  tcb  armer  2)?ann  !  hi  $iite$  j?inb,  and 
ibr  arm  en  £eitte. 

5.)  After  the  cardinal  numerals  $n?ei,  btei,  &c.  the  adjective 
is  inflected  in  the  ancient  form,  unless  the  numeral  be  inflected  ; 
e.  g.  im  Caufe  $tt>ei  fummerooUer  lacje,  in  the  course  of  two  sor- 
rowful days,  and  im  Caufe  ^weier  fummeruollen  Xage.  When 
an  adjective  used  substantively  stands  after  (S;tn)a3  and  9?id[)t$ 
used  adjectively  (§  136),  it  is  inflected  in  the  ancient  form; 
e.  g.  etwag  ©ute£,  nicbt»  9?eue»,  mit  etn?a»  ©utem,  mit  ni^ 
9?euem. 

6.)  When  two  attributive  adjectives  stand  before  a  substan- 
tive, the  first  of  them  being  inflected  in  the  ancient  form,  the 
inflection  of  the  second  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
two  adjectives  are  connected  with  the  substantive.  They  may 
be  both  co-ordinate  and  equally  attributive  to  their  substan- 

o2 
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live :  in  this  case  the  second  adjective  has  the  same  or  even  a 
stronger  accentuation  than  the  first,  from  which  it  may  also 
be  separated  by  the  conjunction  imb  without  any  change  in 
the  sense,  and  it  takes  the  ancient  form  of  inflection  ;  e.  g.  $tltC 
frifdbe  ^Butter,  good  (and)  fresh  butter ;  wit  altew  vein  em  2Beine, 
with  old  (and)  pure  wine;  frtfcf)e£  fl«re6  20affev,  fresh  (and) 
clear  water ;  geflUtte  na|>rf)afte  @peifeit,  wholesome  (and)  nou- 
rishing victuals.  But  the  adjective  standing  first  may  also  be 
considered  as  an  attributive  of  the  substantive  already  con- 
nected with  the  other  adjective;  in  which  case  it  has  the  prin- 
cipal accent,  and  may  be  turned  separately  into  an  adjective 
sentence  :  here  the  adjective  standing  last  has  the  ancient  form 
in  the  nom.  sing,  and  plur.,  but  the  modern  form  in  all  other 
cases ;  e.  g.  neilC  VOtl)  e  ^ittte,  new  red  ink  (red  ink  which  is 
new),  and  wit  miter  rotten  Sinte ;  rooblfeiler  alter  2Dein,  cheap 
old  wine  (old  wine  which  is  cheap),  and  wit  ttwtylfeilew  alten 
frifdbe  fdbwetifcbe  .£)erm#e,  new  Swedish  herrings,  and 
fobrcebifcfren  .fringe.  The  practice  of  the  language, 
however,  is  not  quite  decidedly  established  in  this  last  point. 

In  the  nom.  and  accus.  sing.  neut.  of  the  attributive  adjec- 
tive, the  sign  of  the  ancient  form  e3  is  frequently  dropped ; 
e.  g.  fait  3Pafler,  cold  water ;  alt  (f  ifen,  old  iron ;  fcfcbn  letter, 
fine  weather;  6aar  ©elb,  ready  money*.  This  is  the  case 
especially  when  the  substantive  referred  to  is  a  name  of  mate- 
rials or  an  abstract  (§j  6),  the  adjective  having  the  subordinate 
accent  (§  168.  Obs.).  When  by  tiel,  weljr,  n?eni,g,  weniger,  a 
quantity  is  implied,  the  signs  of  inflection  are  dropped  in  all 
genders  and  cases  (§  136),  unless  they  stand  after  the  defi- 
nite article  or  a  pronoun ;  e.  g.  t>a£  fiele  ©elb,  biefe3 


These  rules,  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  different  forms  of 
inflection  in  attributive  adjectives,  apply  also  to  adjective  pro- 
nouns and  to  numerals,  as  far  as  they  admit  of  either  forms  ot 
inflection  (§  123,  132, 133,  134,  136);  e.g.  wit  folcfcew  SQJeuiC, 
with  such  wine,  and  eiwttt  foldben  2Peine;  $n?eiter  Xljcil,  second 


•  (Fin  urnlt  2Qort.     Sch. 
din  fd)roer  93erbrcd)en.     Sch. 
(gin  grog  @en?iif)(.    Sch. 
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part,  and  bcr  jircitc  Sfccil;  jebent  (So^nc,  to  each  son,  and 
eincm  jcbcn  ©ebiic. 

When  the  same  adjective,  pronoun,  numeral,  or  article, 
refers  to  two  substantives  connected  by  the  copulative  con- 
junction lint*,  it  is,  as  in  English,  frequently  omitted  before 
the  substantive  standing  last  ;  e.  g.  bic  $VO|j?C  ©lite  Mlb  ^crg; 
fait  nieinCs  §mmbe»,  the  great  kindness  and  attention  of  my 
friend  ;  frill  #lct|?  itnb  Orifcr,  his  activity  and  zeal  ;  eili  Xidjter 
Ittlb  -D^lb,  a  poet  and  hero.  In  German,  however,  this  omission 
can  be  made  only  when  the  same  adjective,  pronoun,  or  article 
agrees  with  both  the  substantives  in  gender  and  number.  We 
say  accordingly,  bet  £roj?C  (fifcr  iinb  tic  ^rofje  (5or,Mfalt  mctncj 
ee,  the  great  zeal  and  care  of  my  friend;  id)  I>l6e  mchtcn 
llllb  meine  ©C&WCftcr  CjCfcben,  I  have  seen  my  brother 
and  sister;  bcr  9?eib  Iinb  bte  (?tferfud)t,  envy  and  jealousy. 
When,  however,  the  same  form  of  the  adjective,  pronoun,  or 
article  applies  to  different  genders,  the  omission  may  also  be 
made;  e.g.  oltc  .yunbe  Ullb  ^aScll,  all  dogs  and  cats. 

WThen  two  attributive  combinations  connected  by  the  con- 
junction itnb,  and  having  the  same  substantive  referred  to,  are 
contracted  (§  152),  the  substantive  takes  the  singular,  and  not, 
as  in  English,  the  plural  number  ;  e.  g.  bic  Xcittfefre  imb 
tifdbc  >&prachc,  the  German  and  English  languages;  bic 
mtf  mite  B^it,  the  old  and  new  times;  ben  crjlcn  Itnb  lc$ten 
2  ft  $,  the  first  and  last  days. 

§  171. 

The  attributive  substantive  in  apposition,  like  the  attributive 
adjective,  agrees  with  the  substantive  referred  to  in  number 
and  case  ;  and  in  gender  also,  if  it  is  one  of  those  names  of 
persons  which  admit  of  the  distinction  of  gender;  e.g.  mcin 
2?mber,  bcr  -Oauptmaiin,  my  brother  the  captain  ;  ntcincs  %3m-- 
bcr?,  be?  .nattptinaillKr,  of  my  brother,  &c.  ;  bic  kttabcit,  ntcinc 
ticbtinqc,  the  boys  my  favourites  ;  gopfcic,  mcilK  ijreunbin,  So- 
phia my  friend  ;  bic  echnxftcr,  frinc  ^ubretin,  the  sister  his 
guide  *.  When,  however,  one  of  the  substantives  in  appo- 


hiitet  fcer  &it>,  Ber  ffrinnoen  ©o^n.     Sch. 
1'djrcrft  tit  (Fumenifie.  tit  QStfrt)  itmt  tin  titftt  £)rt«.     Sch. 
Tec  Areni]tn  Dtano.   ttt  5re^^^i^   ^er  3(^g^t^  tniTft  un«  fctgen.     Sch. 
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sition  is  a  proper  name,  the  case  is  expressed  only  in  the  other 
substantive;  e.g.  tie  3)?adbt  be3  ^aiferg  £arl,  the  power  of  the 
emperor  Charles,  or  2Bilt)ctttt  be£  (?robmr£. 

Substantives  in  apposition,  e.  g.  in  'my  brother  the  captain] 
generally  stand  for  an  abridged  accessory  adjective-sentence 
(my  brother  who  is  a  captain — see  §  190).  On  that  account 
they  may  also  follow  personal  pronouns  ;  e.  g.  icfr,  ber  !jiitt$- 

ling,  fcmn  il;n,  ben  alten  3)?ann,  nicbt  belebren,  I  the  youth 

cannot  instruct  him  the  old  man  *. 

The  substantive  in  apposition,  being  equivalent  to  an  ac- 
cessory sentence,  has  a  greater  importance  of  signification 
than  an  attributive  adjective ;  accordingly  it  always  takes  the 
principal  accent,  whilst  the  attributive  adjective  frequently  has 
only  the  subordinate  accent  (^  168.  Obs.).  In  order  to  give 
a  greater  emphasis  to  an  attributive  adjective,  we  frequently 
make  it  assume  the  form  of  a  substantive  in  apposition  ;  e.  g. 
fein  $etnb,  ber  UnverfbljhlUoBe,  his  enemy  the  irreconcilable 
one  (instead  of  bcv  unvevfobnliolK  $dnb);  fcin  $wmb,  ber  2te 
bacbtfftltte,  his  friend  the  cautious  one  (instead  of  fcin  Ikbadbt; 
fmttcr  ftreunb)  f. 

In  German,  proper  names  of  countries  and  places,  as  well 
as  names  of  months,  stand  in  apposition  to  their  common 
names ;  e.  g.  ba£  .ftonujMCl)  ©pantcn,  the  kingdom  of  Spain ; 
bic  (Stabt  Conbon,  the  city  of  London ;  bte  llnivcvfitat  (Sbtthl: 
$en,  the  university  o/"G6ttingen ;  bcr  2)iOnat  20?ai,  the  month 
of  May. 

Proper  names  standing  after  titles  and  expressions  of  rela- 
tionship, e.  g.  .£>ctT  Walter,  Mr.  Walter ;  $tau  2BiU,  Mrs. 
Will ;  X>oftOV  ©alt,  Dr.  Gall ;  2?atCV  9?oal;,  father  Noah  ; 
23fltbC1C  SBil^dttt,  brother  William ;  are  not  properly  substan- 
tives in  apposition.  Titles  and  names  of  relationship  in  this 
position  are  rather  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  relational 
attributes  to  the  proper  names ;  they  are  accordingly  without 


*  3(>r  fenttet  ifjn,  ben  @d)5pfi>r  fiifjuer  ^eere.     Sch. 
3d)  bet  SSetniinftige  gritfje  ju  erft.     Sch. 

t  SnS  95 ofe,   bnS  ber  Wnnn,   bet  ^TOiinbige,   bcm   Winnnt  jufiigt,   oergitt  firf) 
fdjmer.     Sch. 

gftenuinb,  n\&  bu,  foil  biefen  ^tieg  ben  5iitd)tec(trf)tti  enben.     Sch. 

Da  i«ir  bie  Sffipffennrl'Ctt,  bte  Unbnnf6nre  51ud)6efabene  fletfytfu.     Sch. 

Crrfprtre  bit  bic  Ciurtl  bet  Xtennung,  bet  ^otrjroenbigen.     Sch. 
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either  article  or  inflection;  e.g.  X^eftO?  ©all  3 

Dr.  Gall's  lectures;  J^aife?  Ravi?  .pcerc,  the  armies  of  the  em- 

peror Charles*. 

§  172. 

When  the  attributive  relation  is  expressed  by  a  substantive 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  substantive  referred  to,  in  num- 
ber and  case,  we  term  it  the  genitive  relation  ,•  because  the 
substantive  either  assumes  the  genitive  case,  or  a  preposition 
which  may  be  considered  as  taking  the  place  of  the  genitive 
case.  The  attributive  genitive  relation,  bcr  3?nibcr  tcj  .HeilK;?, 
the  king's  brother  ;  be$  2>atCT?  .«3ait5,  the  father's  house  ;  em 
3)?aim  VOn  ©tailbe,  a  man  o/'rank;  is,  however,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  objective  genitive  relation  ,•  e.  g.  tofr  fefrattlC 
mid)  feme?  ©cfellfofcaft,  I  am  ashamed  of  his  company  (see 
§  180).  Nor  can  the  attributive  genitive  relation  be  expressed 
by  the  genitive  case  itself  or  by  a  preposition  indiscriminately  : 
in  order  to  decide  which  of  them  is  to  be  employed,  we  must 
distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  the  genitive  relation.  These 
are,  — 

a)  The  relation  of  the  active  subject  to  an  action  or  effect  ; 
e.  g.  be?  £auf  be?  vEorme,  the  course  of  the  sun  ;  bet  3«5  *iw3 
.neercr,  the  march  of  an  army;  bic  Irene  be?   #?etmbe?,  the 
fidelity  of  the  friend  ;  Me  v&tiirfe  be?  Orleptyailten,  the  strength 
of  the  elephant  ;  ba?  ©ewefce  be?  vEpimie,  the  web  of  the  spider  ; 
bet  Jentpel  ^alcmc'5,  the  temple  of  Solomon  ;  tie  One?  be?  2?b; 
<)el,  the  eggs  of  birds. 

b)  The  relation  of  a  possessor  to  a  thing  possessed  ;  e.  g. 
be?  ©arten  bel  ^itrjlen,  tlie  garden  of  the  prince  ;  bie  ^?oue  be^ 
j^bntye?,  the  crown  of  the  king  ;  be?  .£)llt  be^  ^tia&etl,  the  hat 
of  the  boy. 

c)  The  relation  of  mutual  connection  of  one  person  to  an- 
other, i.  e.  of  a  father  to  his  son,  of  a  brother  to  his  brother  or 
sister,  of  a  master  to  his  servant,  of  one  friend  or  enemy  to 
another,  and  vice  versa  :  e.  g.  be?  2?ate?  be»  3)iabcfien5,  the 
father  of  the  girl  ;  be?  X'ieiUT  meme»  2??uber?,  the  servant  of 
my  brother  ;  be?  ^Teuilb  be»  .£)aufe?,  the  friend  of  the  family. 


•2nbred)t£  furillute  Scnmhltn,  ©tat  ^<arrod)i  eMe  Xoctjtcr  ^attc  ("c  nirf)t 
cmvfnngen  nJM:^fn  fplten.     Sch. 

(ft  ift  b«  f>lutige  ©fatten  flonig  Dacn(eo'&.     Sch. 
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d]  The  relation  of  a  whole  to  its  parts ;  e.  g.  ba3 
.|5aufe$,  the  roof  of  the  house ;  ber  ©ipfel  eine3  2?aume$  the  top 
of  a  tree;  bie  9?aber  Ctne3  ;&*a$en$j  the  wheels  of  a  carriage. 
We  call  this  relation  also  that  of  the  partitive  genitive. 

e)  The  relation  of  a  quality  to  a  person  or  thing ;  e.  g.  eilt 
3)ulim  ttnfere£  @tanbe»,  a  person  of  our  rank ;  ein  $ferb  VOn 
iveif?cr  $arfce,  a  horse  of  white  colour ;  cm  ©efcfmft  von  -JBicb- 
tiqfctt,  a  business  of  importance ;  eill  3un$  VOn  (Solb,  a  ring  of 
gold.     This  relation  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  pre- 
dicative genitive  of  the  predicative  combination  (§  158);  and 
it  retains  the  same  name  and  character,  although  employed  as 
an  attributive  factor. 

§  173. 

The  relations  of  the  active  subject,  of  the  possessor,  and  of 
mutual  connection  of  persons,  are  generally  expressed  in  Ger- 
man by  the  genitive  case,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples 
quoted  in  §  1 72 ;  and  the  genitive  of  the  active  subject  and 
of  the  possessor  can  be  expressed  by  the  preposition  von  only 
when  the  case  cannot  be  pointed  out  by  inflection,  either  in 
the  substantive  itself,  in  an  article,  or  in  another  attributive, 
as  is  the  case  in  many  proper  names  of  places  and  countries, 
numerals,  names  of  materials,  and  in  the  plural  number  of 
common  names  when  they  have  no  articles.  We  say,  bit 
VOn  $ari£,  the  extent  of  Paris;  ber  ^olo0  VOH 

,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  ;»ber  .£>afen  von  j^abift  the 
port  of  Cadiz;  etn  2?atcr  von  jebn  &inbern,  a  father  often 
children;  bet  ©efdfmtmf  VOn  3)ctlck  the  taste  of  milk;  bic 
9?aljC  VOn  ©tdbten,  the  vicinity  of  cities  *.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  bie  (Srbfje  bet  (5tabt  ^ari3,  or  be$  je^cn  ^Javi^;  ber 
•0«fen  be£  volf'reicben  J?abi,r;  ber  2?atcr  ber  vter  altefren  ^in* 
ber;  ber  ©efdbmacf  ber  fhueren  2)?ilcfr;  bie  9?al;e  ber  ©tabte 
$ranffitrt  imb  2)?ainj.  The  preposition,  however,  is  also  fre- 
quently employed  before  names  of  materials,  as  well  as  before 
proper  names  of  countries  and  places,  where  the  case  might 
have  been  pointed  out  by  inflection  ;  e.  g.  ber  ©efdfwiacf  VOn 


25ie  tfyeute  5nirf)t  uon  ftteijjig  JtriegSjnfyren.     Sch. 

f>nt  mi(^  uot  ein  QJctid)t  oon  *JR«nnetn  uorgefobert.     Sck. 
Die*  ©ef(<>(e(^t  oon  *JRrtfletn  v'«9»  ">tc*  out"  bie  ©vi^e  g(ei<t>  ;u  ftcKen.     Sch. 
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n,  the  taste  of  wine;  bcr  £cni,a  tJOll  ^ranfrcidj,  the  king  of 
France;  bic  (gtrafcn  t?on  25ien,  the  streets  of  Vienna  (instead 
of  2fleinc$,  ^ranfrcidb*,  20icn3).  On  the  other  hand,  the  definite 
article  is  frequently  placed  before  proper  names  of  persons, 
names  of  materials,  and  common  names,  for  no  other  purpose 
but  that  of  pointing  out  the  genitive  case  by  inflection  ;  e.  g. 
bie  Scbafce  be3  £  refits,  the  treasures  of  Crcesus  ;  bic  (gdbttWC 
bet  Cuft,  the  weight  of  the  air;  bet  ©efaiig  bcr  2?C^d,  the 
singing  of  birds  (§  103). 

In  German  the  mutual  connection  of  persons  is  never  ex- 
pressed by  the  dative  case,  as  it  is  in  English  ;  e.  g.  a  friend 
or  a  relation  to  this  person  ;  an  enemy  to  the  country. 

The  partitive  genitive  may  be  expressed  in  German  either 
by  the  case,  or  by  the  preposition  ron;  e.  g.  cin  XfKil  ber 
(gtabt,  and  cut  2l?eil  tJenber^tabt,  a  part  of  the  city.  The 
use  of  the  preposition  is,  however,  more  common  than  that  of 
the  case  after  numerals,  definite  and  indefinite,  and  after  su- 
perlatives ;  and  then  the  prepositions  untcr  and  ait5  are  also 
employed;  e.g.  r»ier  or  bcr  ricrte  ton  or  tintcr  or  ally  ben 
(gdntlfnafccn,  four  or  the  fourth  of  the  school-boys  ;  bet  tTCUCfk 
tjon  or  untcr  or  a  us  mcincn  ftrcimbcn,  l^e  most  faithful  of 
my  friends.  The  pronouns  berjcni.qe,  ttJCf,  and  ivddbcr,  are 
never  followed  by  the  case  ;  and  the  partitive  genitive  of  per- 
sonal and  demonstrative  pronouns,  as  well  as  of  indefinite 
numerals,  if  standing  after  pronouns,  numerals,  and  superla- 
tives, is  generally  expressed  by  a  preposition  ;  e.  g.  bcrjcnicjC 
fen  im«,  »cr  ren  un5,  jcbcr  ron  biefcn,  j?ctncr  t»on  ^cnen, 
bcr  SScjte  t>on  5lllcn  *.  When  the  date  of  a  month  is  to  be 
expressed,  the  ordinal  numeral  is  not  employed  substantively, 
as  in  English,  but  adjectively  ;  e.g.  cr  fam  bdl  ^cftntcn  Slpril 
an,  imb  rcifctc  ben  crftcn  2)?at  a6,  he  arrived  the  tenth  of 
April,  and  departed  again  the  first  qf\Iny. 

The  predicative  genitive  is,  as  in  English,  almost  always 
expressed  by  the  preposition;  e.g.  cm  3)unm  tfOll  5hlfcl?cn, 
a  man  of  consequence  ;  ein  2)?ann  von  grower  ©cle^rfaim 
fcit,  a  man  of  much  learning;  ctm  ^a4)C  t?CJl 


3<f>  roeig  6od),  mat  mir  ein  3«t«r  i>pn  ffucft  gift.     Sch. 

Dtn  mcd>t'  id)  roijTen,  bet  mir  6et  Ireutlf  uon  Miltn  ift.     Sch. 
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a  matter  of  little  value*.  We  also  say,  however, 
cine  (gacbc  #erin,qen  2Bertyeg,  cine  <J}evfon  fco&cn  @tanbe$,  a  per- 
son of  high  rank. 

The  names  of  things  measured  are  not  commonly  connected 
by  the  attributive  genitive  relation  with  the  names  of  the  mea- 
sure, as  is  generally  done  in  English,  e.  g.  a  glass  of  witie, 
three  pound  of  bread,  a  couple  of  apples  :  but  the  names  of 
the  measure  are,  like  numerals,  regarded  as  relational  attri- 
butives to  the  names  of  the  things  measured,  and  not  com- 
monly inflected  ;  e.  g.  mit  bfei  <j?aar  ©dnttjen,  with  three  pair 
of  shoes;  von  flwi  ^u$enb  (Si  cm,  of  two  dozen  of  eggs;  mit 
3U?ei  (f^f'abron  Oieitem,  with  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  ;  mit 
ein  ^aar  $  re  mi  ben,  with  a  few  friends;  mit  ciner  3)?em]e  j?in= 
bent,  with  a  number  of  children.  When  expi-essions  of  this 
description  form  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  the  verb  commonly 
agrees  with  the  name  of  the  thing  measured  ;  e.  g.  cin  ^U$cnb 
•6  a  fen  fittb  (jefdbofTen,  a  dozen  hares  have  been  killed  ;  eine 
2)?en$e  ^naben  fittb  beifammen,  a  number  of  boys  are  as- 
sembled. Even  the  name  of  the  thing  measured,  when  of  the 
description  of  names  of  materials  (§  6),  is  not  commonly  in- 
flected; e.  g.  mit  einer  $laf$e  2Bein,  with  a  bottle  of  wine; 
Jfimb  2?rob,  of  two  pounds  of  bread;  mit  bret 
Jlorn,  with  two  bushels  of  corn  ;  von  £tt?ei  3)iafj  Del, 
of  two  quarts  of  oil.  When,  however,  the  name  of  a  thing 
measured  has  another  attribute  connected  with  it,  it  commonly 
stands  in  the  genitive  relation,  as  in  English  ;  e.  g.  cine  §lafd)C 
biefe£  Seines',  a  bottle  of  this  wine;  ^ttjet  ffiimb  fvifdjen 
2)robe$,  two  pounds  of  new  bread;  cine  3)?en$e  fvbl;lid;er 
$  11  a  6  e  n,  a  number  of  happy  boys,  (fin  ^aar,  a  few,  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  signification  of  an  indefinite  numeral,  the 
article  not  being  declined;  e.  g.  in  ein  ^Jflar  Xft$cn,  in  a  few 
days;  mit  ein  ^Jaar  2Borten,  with  a  few  words  f. 


Observation.  —  In  English,  the  genitive  of  the  active  subject  and  of  the 
possessor  is  frequently  turned  into  an  adjectivej  e.g.  in  agricultural  distress, 
pojmlar  favour,  ministerial  influence,  commercial  interest,  colonial  produce, 
mental  eye;  instead  of,  distress  of  the  agriculturists,  &c.  This  practice  is 

*  Sfyr  fWfl  erfinrtet  ben  ©gotten  £itt(  fiit  etuen  sJJ?nnn  DPII  Slug  en  b  unb  @e* 
miff  en.  Sch. 

t  ©rnmmrttif.  §  205. 
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adopted  in  some  German  expressions;  e.g.  bd?  DiiUrlic&e  %nfef)0n,  pa- 
ternal authority;  baj  foniglidK  edjlPfJ,  the  royal  castle:  but  it  is  in 
general  not  conformable  to  the  German  idiom. 

§  174. 

The  different  kinds  of  attributive  genitives  pointed  out  in 
*§  172,  are  the  result  of  a  predicative  converted  into  an  attri- 
butive relation  (§  167);  e.  g.  the  crown  of  (i.  e.  which  belongs 
to)  the  king  ;  Solomon's  temple  (i.  e.  the  temple  built  by  Solo- 
mon). On  the  other  hand,  in  expressions  like  the  education 
of  boys,  the  king's  coronation,  the  genitive  results  rather  from 
an  objective  relation  (to  educate  boys,  to  crown  the  king), 
which  is  converted  into  an  attributive  relation,  in  which  the 
objective  factor  (boys,  king)  has  taken  the  form  of  an  attribu- 
tive genitive  only  in  consequence  of  the  verb  having  assumed 
the  form  of  a  substantive.  This  genitive,  which  we  term  the 
attributive  genitive  of  the  object^  can  accordingly  stand  only 
with  verbal  substantives  (^  32).  In  German,  however,  an 
attributive  relation  of  this  description  is  in  general  expressed 
by  the  genitive  case  only,  when  the  verbal  substantive  referred 
to  is  a  secondary  derivative  of  the  form  11113  or  cr,  made  from 
a  transitive  verb,  and  accordingly  still  expressive  of  the  trans- 
itive relation  (§  38,  4-3) ;  e.  g.  Me  (glgicfcliqg  ter  #  inter,  the 
education  of  children ;  tie  (frfhltutlg  te5  @dbicftnifaer£,  the 
invention  of  gunpowder;  tie  Ulltertrucfttn$  te3  2>olfe$,  the 
oppression  of  the  people ;  tie  2>efdnt$ltH3  ter  2lttn«i,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  poor ;  ter  igcfrbffer  ter  2Dclt,  the  creator  of  the 
world ;  ter  Orr&auer  ter  ©tatt,  the  founder  of  the  town.  A 
few  primary  substantives  (^  32),  formed  from  transitive  verbs, 
also  take  the  genitive  case  in  this  way ;  e.  g.  ter  j?auf  eitie» 
•EKUlfej,  the  purchase  of  a  house ;  tie  2i»fli;l  eilK5  $TCUllbt$,  the 
choice  of  a  friend;  ter  2?erUt|t  te5  SSetniO^CllS,  the  loss  of  for- 
tune ;  ter  2?e(ifc  etne»  ^ro^en  Sennc^en?,  the  possession  of  a 
large  fortune ;  t«r  ©e&raitcfr  ter  3^it,  the  employment  of  time. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  verbal  substantive  referred 
to  is  derived  from  an  intransitive  verb  governing  a  preposition, 
the  attributive  relation  is  expressed  by  the  preposition  which 
the  verb  governs;  e.  g.  £>urjl  11  act)  Out&ltt,  thirst  after  fame; 
ter  ©etanfe  an  ©ott,  the  thought  of  God ;  gurcbt  tor  @efal?r, 
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fear  of  danger;  2?ertraucn  auf  fdw  *D?ad;t,  confidence  in  his 
power;  bte  @or,qc  fur  bie  £mber,  the  care  of  the  children; 
@tte6en  liadb  2?er,<3nii3Cll,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

Verbal  substantives  frequently  require  a  preposition,  even 
though  the  intransitive  verb  from  which  they  are  derived 
govern  the  genitive  case;  e.  g.  bie  DiCUC  itBcf  einen  $eb1er,  re- 
pentance on  account  of  a  fault ;  ber  <£fel  an  etmm  ©efcbafte, 
the  disgust  at  an  affair ;  bcr  3?ebatf  ail  ^tcibcm,  the  necessary 
provision  of  clothing;  bet*  @pctt  iibct  feme  ^Cttlbc,  his  de- 
rision of  his  enemies  *. 


CHAPTER  III. — Syntax  of  the  Objective  Combination. 

§  175. 

THE  unity  of  two  notions,  one  modifying  the  other,  which  is 
that  of  an  action,  is  expressed  by  the  objective  combination ; 
e.  g.  writes  a  letter,  shed  tears,  addicted  to  pleasure.  The  two 
factors  of  the  objective  combination  are,  the  Predicate,  which 
expresses  the  action  (writes,  shed,  addicted] ;  and  the  Objec- 
tive factor,  i.  e.  the  notion  which  is  referred  to  the  action  (a 
letter,  tears,  pleasure).  The  objective  generally  is  the  principal 
factor  (§)  14),  and  takes  the  principal  accent:  the  predicate, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  is  the  principal  factor  of  the  predi- 
cative combination  (^  157),  is  commonly  subordinate  in  the 
objective  combination. 

The  predicate  is  always  expressed  by  a  notional  word,  viz. 
a  verb  or  an  adjective,  whilst  the  objective  factor  may  be  re- 
presented either  by  a  notional  or  by  a  relational  word  (likes 
him,  lives  here] :  in  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  considered 
as  the  subordinate  factor,  and  has  the  subordinate  accent. 

Not  only  the  predicate  of  a  sentence,  i.  e.  a  verb  or  predi- 
cative adjective,  but  also  attributive  adjectives,  and  the  par- 
ticipial forms  (^  74-),  viz.  infinitives,  supines,  participles,  and 

*  ©rnmmrttif.  §  203. 
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gerunds  (§  75,  76,  77,  140),  whatever  be  their  position  and 
office  in  the  sentence,  may  constitute  the  factor  referred  to  of 
an  objective  combination ;  e.  g.  em  in  feinem  2lttHe  fleif?i= 
,qcr  Wann,  a  man  active  in  his  office;  Staffer  trutfcn  itf 
.qefimb,  it  is  wholesome  to  drink  water;  ct  fommt  urn  Kin  en 
2?  r  liber  $U  feben,  he  comes  in  order  to  see  his  brother; 
ilnn  bte  $anbe  briicfenb,  naf?m  ct  2l6fd)ieb,  shaking  his 
hands,  he  took  leave.  Even  an  attributive  factor,  if  referred 
to  a  verbal  substantive,  may  retain  the  form  of  the  objective 
factor  required  by  the  verb,  from  which  the  verbal  substantive 
is  derived  ;  e.  g.  bte  ^llldjt  nad)  (?gt>pten,  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
(See  Genitives  of  the  object,  §  174.) 

The  unity  of  a  notion,  which  is  expressed  by  an  objective 
combination,  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  unity  of  the  form, 
effected  by  contracting  the  objective  combination  into  one 
word:  thus  the  objective  combination  $u  @dfntfe  fasten,  to 
sail  in  a  ship ;  ^ifdje  fangen,  to  catch  fish ;  @ra3  frefftn,  to 
eat  grass;  $lnfef  ttXtfen,  to  cast  anchor;  are  converted  into 
the  verbs  fcfriffen,  fifdjen,  grafen,  anfem.  Single  notions  of 
actions  are,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  extended  into  the 
form  of  an  objective  combination :  thus  the  notions,  (jelfen,  to 
assist ;  forcjen,  to  care ;  itntercje^etT,  to  perish ;  rerberfcen,  to 
perish  and  to  destroy ;  6itj?en,  to  atone ;  acfrten,  to  attend ; 
untBriiKjen,  to  kill ;  tro$en,  to  defy ;  fcennrfen,  to  effect ;  ratbcn, 
to  advise;  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  objective  combina- 
tion, .Qitlfe  leiften,  to  give  help ;  @or>}e  tra$en,  to  take  care ; 
311  (Bmnbe  3e|?en,  511  (Brutibe  rtd)ten,  to  go  and  to  put  to  ruin  ; 
2?lt§e  tbim,  to  do  penance ;  5lcfjt  ^eBeil,  to  pay  attention  ;  um^ 
£e6en  6ringen,  to  deprive  of  life ;  £re$  ^ieten,  in^  2Cerf  fe§en, 
9vat()  geBen.  Compound  expressions  of  this  description  may 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  compound  separable  verbs  (|  59), 
and  are  treated  like  them  in  the  construction  of  sentences. 


§176. 

Every  notion  referred  to  a  verb  or  adjective,  in  whatever 
form  it  be  expressed,  is  to  be  considered  as  an  objective  factor ; 
e.  g.  he  will  come  tomorrow :  he  stays  at  home  ,•  he  works 
actively  .-  he  travels  with  haste  ;  he  calls  you  foolish ,-  I  think 
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him  clever ;  he  looks  pale.  We  have,  however,  distinguished 
the  objective  relation  as  that  of  causality  (see  §  177),  that  of 
locality  (see  §  186),  that  of  time  (see  §  187),  and  that  of  man- 
ner (see  §  188).  The  relation  of  causality  is  expressed  in 
German  by  cases  and  prepositions;  e.  g.  er  fretiet  fic()  feinetf 
©ltt<f  eg,  he  rejoices  at  his  good  luck  ;  er  fiircfrtet  ficfr  tJOt  bem 
©emitter,  he  is  afraid  of  the  thunderstorm.  The  relation  of 
locality,  of  time,  and  that  of  manner,  is  expressed  by  prepo- 
sitions and  adverbs ;  e.g.  ef  ivoljnt  aitf  bem  2tar#e,  he  lives 
upon  the  hill;  er  VCtfet  in  ber  9?a$t,  he  travels  by  night;  er 

arbettct  mit  $let|?,  he  works  with  diligence;  er  wenbet  fidb  Unfg 

he  turns  to  the  left  side;  er  tWteifet  worsen,  he  departs  to- 
morrow; er  av&eitet  fTetfjt^,  he  works  diligently.  ,  Even  the 
relations  of  locality,  time,  and  manner,  however,  are  some- 
times represented  also  by  cases;  e.  g.  3)?ai1  finbet  aller  jDrten 
efjrlidbe  Ceitte,  one  meets  honest  people  in  all  places ;  cr  arBettet 

ben  #anjen  Xa$,  he  works  the  whole  day;  er  tferliej?  un» 
frozen  2)iUt|)e^,  he  left  us  in  good  spirits. 

Relation  of  Causality. 

§  177. 

By  the  relation  of  causality  we  understand  not  only  the  re- 
lation of  an  object  which  is  conceived  to  be  the  cause,  properly 
so  called,  of  an  action, — e.  g.  he  is  ashamed  of  his  company, 
he  is  fatigued  by  walking, — but  also  the  relation  of  an  object 
which  is  conceived  to  suffer  an  action,  or  to  be  the  effect  or 
the  purpose  of  an  action  ;  e.  g.  he  drinks  wine,  he  makes  a  fool 
of  him,  he  travels^or  his  amusement.  Language  conceives  and 
represents  every  causation  as  a  motion  ;  we  accordingly  distin- 
guish in  the  relation  of  causality  two  directions  analogous  to 
the  directions  of  local  motion  (§  14-3).  The  relation  of  the 
object  which  is  conceived  as  a  cause,  properly  so  called  (of  his 
company,  from  walking),  corresponds  to  the  direction  from 
(whence] ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  relation  of  an  object 
conceived  as  siiffering  the  action  (wine},  or  as  the  effect  (a  fool], 
or  as  a  purpose  (for  his  amusement],  corresponds  to  the  direc- 
tion towards  (whither].  The  direction  from  the  object  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  genitive  and  (in  Latin)  the  ablative  cases,  and 
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especially  by  such  prepositions  as  denote  the  same  direction 
of  local  motion;  e.  g.  of,  from  (in  French  de).  The  direction 
towards  the  object,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expressed  by  the 
accusative  case,  and  by  such  prepositions  as  denote  the  same 
direction  of  local  motion ;  e.  g.  to,  into,  for  (in  French  a, 
pour}. 

The  relation  of  causality,  in  both  directions,  is  either  the 
relation  of  a  person,  e.  g.  he  is  recommended  by  a  friend,  he 
obeys  his  father  ,•  or  the  relation  of  a  thing,  e.  g.  he  weeps  for 
joy,  he  eats  bread,  he  wishes  for  an  answer.  The  distinction 
of  persons  and  things  is  more  accurately  attended  to  and 
pointed  out  by  the  form  of  the  objective  factor  in  German 
than  in  English. 

In  the  relation  of  causality,  the  object  is  for  the  most  part 
connected  with  the  predicate  (verb  or  adjective)  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  notion  of  the  predicate  remains  incomplete  without 
the  notion  of  an  object  referred  to  it.  Thus,  e.  g.  in  the  com- 
binations, he  drinks  'wine,  he  wants  money,  he  is  guilty  of  a 
murder,  he  wishes  for  an  answer,  the  notions  drinks,  wants, 
guilty,  wishes,  are  incomplete  without  the  supplementary  no- 
tions of  the  object  referred  to  them :  the  form  of  the  objective 
factor,  therefore,  depends  on  the  notion  of  the  verb  or  adjec- 
tive, and  we  say  that  a  case  or  a  preposition  is  governed  by 
the  verb  or  adjective.  In  some  relations  of  cause,  however, 
e.  g.  he  died  from  poison,  he  plays  for  money,  the  object  is  not 
connected  in  this  way  with  the  verb  or  adjective. 

The  relation  of  causality  is  either  real,  i.  e.  a  relation  of  a 
real  cause  or  effect,  &c.  to  a  real  action,  e.  g.  to  drink  nine, 
to  fall  ill  from  the  heat,  to  turn  to  dust ;  or  moral,  i.  e.  a  rela- 
tion of  the  object  to  a  tcz'//,  wish,  or  design,  e.  g.  to  speak  from 
vanity,  to  seek  for  praise,  to  beg  for  money,  to  strive  after  fame : 
or  logical,  i.  e.  a  relation  of  the  object  to  an  act  of  thinking, 
knowing,  or  judging,  e.  g.  to  know  by  experience,  to  remember 
his  friend,  to  think  one  a  fool,  to  consider  one  as  a  hypocrite. 
The  difference  of  the  real,  moral,  and  logical  relations  also  is 
pointed  out  by  different  forms  of  the  objective  factor  *. 
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§  178. 

According  to  the  distinctions  now  pointed  out  (§  177),  all 
varieties  of  the  relation  of  causality  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  way. 

All  relations  of  causality  are  either  relations  of  persons  or 
relations  of  things.  To  the  relation  of  persons,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  German  either  by  the  dative  case,  e.  g.  er  $ef)0rdbt 
tem  2?ftter,  he  obeys  his  father,  or  by  the  preposition  t>on, 
e.  g.  er  n?irb  ton  fetnem  £e()rer  #elobt,  he  is  praised  by  his 
teacher,  we  give  the  name  of  the  Dative  relation. 

The  relation  of  things  is  either  the  relation  of  an  object  con- 
ceived as  a  cause,  properly  so  called,  and  corresponding  to  the 
direction  from ;  or  the  relation  of  an  object  conceived  as  a 
suffering  object,  or  as  an  effect  or  purpose,  and  corresponding 
to  the  direction  towards.  In  the  relation  corresponding  to  the 
direction  from,  the  object  is  either  conceived  to  be  the  supple- 
mentary notion  to  the  notion  of  the  verb  or  adjective  (§  177), 
or  it  is  not  considered  in  this  light.  The  relation  of  the  sup- 
plementary object  is  expressed  in  German  either  by  the  geni- 
tive case,  e.  g.  er  fd)timt  fidb  fe  i  IK  r  ©  e  fe  II  f  db  a  f  t,  he  is  ashamed 
of  his  company;  or  by  prepositions,  e.  g.  |M$  auf  feme  3)?adf)t, 
proud  of  his  power : — we  call  this  the  Genitive  relation.  The 
relation  of  an  object  not  conceived  to  complete  the  notion  of 
the  verb  or  adjective,  is  expressed  in  German  by  prepositions ; 
e.  g.  DO  11  .jOtmCjer  fferfcen,  to  die  from  hunger ;  mit  ©ift  tbbten, 
to  kill  by  poison : — we  call  this  the  Ablative  relation.  In  the 
relation  corresponding  to  the  direction  towards,  the  object  is 
either  conceived  as  suffering  the  action,  or  as  the  effect  or  pur- 
pose of  the  action.  We  give  the  name  of  the  Accusative  rela- 
tion to  that  of  the  suffering  object,  which  is  always  expressed 
by  the  accusative  case ;  and  we  term  the  Factitive  relation  that 
of  an  effect  or  purpose,  which  is  expressed  either  by  the  accu- 
sative case,  e.  g.  er  WlUlt  \\)\i  einen  2>te6,  he  calls  him  a 
thief;  or  by  the  nominative,  e.  g.  er  tt>irt>  ein  .petldbler,  he 
becomes  a  hypocrite ;  or  by  prepositions,  e.  g.  er  tttadbt  t&n 
%  U  ttt  .^eucbter,  he  makes  him  a  hypocrite. 

There  are,  then,  five  kinds  of  relation  of  causality,  viz. 
the  dative,  the  genitive,  the  ablative,  the  accusative,  and  the 
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Factitive  relation.  In  some  languages  a  particular  case  is 
appropriated  to  each  of  these  relations.  In  German  there  are 
cases  only  for  the  dative,  genitive,  and  accusative  relation  *. 

Observation  1. — The  German  dative,  genitive,  and  accusative  cases,  cor- 
respond in  a  great  measure  to  the  same  cases  of  the  Greek  language.  The 
Latin  ablative  case  corresponds  to  the  ablative  relation,  e.  g.  fame  iui>ri ; 
and  when  it  expresses  an  object  completing  the  notion  of  the  verb  or  adjec- 
tive, to  the  genitive  relation  also,  e.  g.  vesci  pane,  dignus  laude.  In  the 
Finnish  and  in  some  other  languages  we  meet  with  a  factitive  case  corre- 
sponding to  the  factitive  relation.  In  other  ancient  and  modern  languages 
this  relation  is  expressed  by  an  accusative  case,  in  concord  with  the  accu- 
sative of  the  suffering  object,  e.  g.  eligit  Paulum  ducem  ;  or  even  by  a  nomi- 
native of  the  subject,  e.  g.  Paulus  eligitur  dux :  in  both  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever, there  is  not  an  attributive  relation  to  a  substantive  (Paidus\  but  an 
objective  relation  of  causality,  i.  e.  an  effect  referred  to  the  verb  (eligo) ; 
and  they  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  forms  of  the  factitive  relation. 

Observation  2. — The  use  of  particular  cases  and  prepositions  depends  not 
so  much  on  the  nature  of  the  relation  in  itself,  as  on  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  conceived  by  the  mind,  or  was  conceived  at  that  period  of  the  language 
when  the  form  in  which  it  is  expressed  was  first  adopted.  This  accounts 
for  the  different  forms  which  are  frequently  employed  in  different  languages, 
and  even  in  one  and  the  same  language,  in  order  to  express  the  same  kinds 
of  relations.  Thus  the  verbs  fd$en,  to  follow  ;  jjefjcrcfcen,  to  obey ;  bienen, 
to  serve ;  ftelfVn,  to  help ;  and  many  others,  which  are  conceived  in  English 
as  transitive  verbs,  and  accordingly  govern  the  accusative  case  of  the  suf- 
fering object,  are  intransitive  in  German,  and  govern  the  dative  case  of  the 
person.  There  are,  in  particular,  many  verbs  in  English,  and  in  other  modern 
languages,  which  are  now  conceived  as  transitive  verbs  governing  the  accu- 
sative case  of  the  suffering  object,  whilst  in  the  older  languages  they  were 
conceived  as  intransitive  verbs,  governing  the  genitive  case  of  an  object 
conceived  as  causing  the  action.  Thus  ejfen,  to  eat ;  trtnfcn,  to  drink  ; 
fcb'ren,  to  hear  ;  fe&en,  to  see  ;  berubren,  to  touch  ;  in  the  ancient  German 
language  govern  the  genitive,  as  the  verbs  corresponding  to  them  do  in 
Greek ;  and  many  verbs  still  govern  the  genitive  case  in  German,  though 
the  verbs  corresponding  to  them  in  English  govern  the  accusative  f . 

a.   Dative  relation. 

§  179. 

The  relation  of  causality  conceived  as  a  relation  of  person 
(§  178),  is  in  German  commonly  expressed  by  the  dative  case. 

•  fflrommntif.  §  21O. 

f  Orammatif.  §  21O.  Stnmrrf.  I. 
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The  use  of  the  dative  case,  however,  does  not  depend  so  much 
on  the  object  being  the  notion  of  a  person,  as  on  the  notion  of 
the  verb  or  adjective  naturally  requiring  a  person  for  its  object. 
Thus  the  verbs  to  obey,  to  serve,  to  help,  to  follow,  to  trust, 
naturally  require  the  notion  of  a  person,  and  not  of  a  thing, 
obeyed,  served,  helped,  followed,  &c.  though  the  object  may 
sometimes  become  a  thing ;  e.  g.  to  obey  necessity. 

The  dative  case  is  governed  in  German  by  the  following 
intransitive  verbs : — 

7,  to  be  becoming. 

to  be  like. 
l;elfen,  to  help. 

1,  to  do  homage. 
1,  to  be  wanting. 
)Ht$en,  to  be  useful. 
o6lte$CH,  to  apply  to,  to  be  in- 
cumbent. 

fcjmben,  to  hurt, 
fdbdnen,  to  appear, 
fdbmddbeln,  to  flatter. 
fleitCW,  to  restrain. 
tfO^en,  to  bid  defiance, 
trattcit,  to  trust. 
imtevlie$en,  to  be  overcome  by. 
JVtberfpttcben,  to  contradict. 

nnbevfW;en,  to  oppose. 

to  prevent. 
1,  to  yield. 
unUfal;ven,  to  grant. 


T,  to  answer, 
t,  to  meet. 
6d;a(gen,  to  please. 

to  agree  with. 

to  impend. 
1,  to  thank, 
t,  to  serve. 
1,  to  threaten. 
T,  to  occur, 
feljktt,  to  be  wanting. 
fTu$eiT,  to  curse, 
folgen,  to  follow. 
frbfjWtt,  to  do  service, 
t,  to  be  due. 
T,  to  please. 

$el;breiT,  to  belong, 
ge^ordben,  to  obey. 
$cltn$en,  to  succeed, 
^eiltt^en,  to  suffice. 

cjevddben,  to  turn  out. 
and  some  others. 


Many  transitive  verbs,  besides  governing  the  accusative  of 
the  suffering  object,  have  also  the  dative  of  the  person :  such 
are, — 

fcefctykn,  to  order.  6 Of ^C It,  to  lend. 

Beridbten,  to  report.  fcrtncjen,  to  bring, 

fce^fttylen,  to  pay.  $e&en,  to  give. 

fctOten,  to  offer.  tjefckttn,  to  command. 
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cn,  to  promise.  offenfcaren,  to  reveal, 

cjejfatteit,  to  permit.  epfcw,  to  sacrifice. 

to  grant.  tfltben,  to  advise  (one). 

cn,  to  believe  (one).  raitbei?,  to  rob  (one), 

cjbnnen,  to  wish.  reichen,  to  reach, 

flaxen,  to  complain.  fcbenfen,  to  present 

laffen,  to  leave.  Knben,  to  send, 

leiben,  to  lend.  ffablen,  to  steal  (from  one). 

Iciften,  to  afford.  tveiben,  to  consecrate, 

liefern,  to  deliver.  roibmen,  to  dedicate, 

nidben,  to  announce.  )Ci,v)en,  to  show, 
nebttten,  to  take  away  (from  one). 

and  some  others ;  e.  g.  icb  Bericfrtete  ibm  unfern  @ie$»  I  reported 
our  victory  to  him ;  er  nabm,  raubte,  ftabl  mir  mem  CBelb,  he 
took,  stole  my  money  from  me,  robbed  me  of  my  money. 

A  great  many  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  compounded 
with  the  prefixes  er,  DC?  (^61),  and  eitt  (§  62),  e.  g.  erlattbcn, 
to  permit ;  erfchdwn,  to  appear ;  crUMCbern,  to  reply  ;  crnxifciT, 
to  show;  rerBictcn,  to  forbid;  vcr^i^cn,  to  forgive;  t?crfa$en, 
to  refuse  ;  tferfprecfren,  to  promise ;  fcvhcbleil,  to  conceal ;  ent= 
$e(Kn,  Cntff tel;cn,  to  escape ;  entfprechcn,  to  correspond  ;  also 
govern  the  dative  case  of  the  person  ;  e.  g.  id)  crlaufctc  il;m  jll 
flC^en,  I  permitted  him  to  go ;  vwpity  W15  imftC  @cf)lltbc»,  for- 
give us  our  trespasses;  Cl'  Clltflo^  ntif,  he  escaped  from  me. 
The  same  applies  to  many  verbs  compounded  with  prepo- 
sitions ;  e.  g.  afcfchla^en,  to  refuse ;  afctreten,  to  make  cession ; 
an|tet>en,  to  become ;  anttaqcn,  to  offer ;  auftta.qetT,  to  charge ; 
betffe^en  and  6cifprtitycn,  to  assist;  6ettreten  and  beifttmmcn,  to 
accede ;  untCViVCVfen,  to  subdue ;  nachfhl^en,  to  sing  in  imita- 
tion of ;  forfin^en,  to  sing  before  another  (^  59);  ^ufchrdbcn, 
to  ascribe  to;  ^ufageil,  to  suit;  jitfommcn,  to  become;  and 
others,  e.  g.  ba»  ftebt  bit  an,  or  ba£  fomtnt  btr  ^u,  that  becomes 
you ;  (Sftfar  l;at  ben  9?bmern  @aUien  untctivorfcn,  Caesar  has 
subjected  Gaul  to  the  Romans ;  cr  &at  W15  Bci^cftimmt,  he  has 
acceded  to  our  opinion. 

The  dative  case  of  the  person  is  governed  moreover  by  the 
adjectives, — 

a'bnltch,  like.  anftbj? t,g,  offensive, 

angcnebw,  pleasant.  Befannt,  known. 

P  2 
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fcequettl,  convenient.  liiftttf*  troublesome. 

fcettw£t,  known.  Uefc,  dear, 

btenlich,  serviceable.  liadbt|)eilifl,  prejudicial, 

cigeil,  own.  na^e,  near, 

fremb,  strange.  liu'glidb,  useful, 

fwmblidb,  kind.  fchablicft,  hurtful. 

#C$cmvartt£,  present.  fdbulbi$,  indebted  (to). 

ia£,  suited  (to).  treu,  faithful. 

I  inclined  (to).  u6«rf«  W  superior. 

J  t>erba$tt#,  suspected  (by). 

equal  (to).  tJertevBlid),  detrimental, 

equal  (to).  tJerfcafjt,  hated. (by), 

gracious.  VCWJanbt,  related  (to). 

wholesome  (for).  t)ortl)Ctl(jaft,  advantageous. 

f>olb,'kind.  Wibnq,  contrary, 

afcbolb,  unkind.  UMllfommen,  welcome. 

and  by  those  derived  from  verbs  governing  the  dative  case ; 
e.  g.  anff  anbi$,  becoming ;  bienjl&ar,  bound  to  service ;  ercjc&en, 
addicted ;  $efyovfftW,  obedient,  &c. 

The  person  to  whose  satisfaction  or  advantage,  and  to  whose 
displeasure  or  disadvantage,  an  action  is  referred,  is  also  ex- 
pressed by  the  dative  case,  though  the  notion  of  the  verb  is 
not  completed  by  the  object;  e.g.  ber  @cfrneiber  tttacbt  mir 
dnen  Ofocf ,  the  tailor  makes  me  a  coat ;  b  i  r  Hitmen  fchlC  9t ofcn, 
no  roses  are  blooming  for  thee ;  ev  fin<}t  b  if  Cin  Cieb,  he  sings  a 
song  to  you;  bet  @d[ntl)  t|l  mir  ^U  en^C,  the  shoe  is  too  tight 
for  me;  ber  2£ein  iff  mtV  .qttt  ^etllt^,  the  wine  is  good  enough 
for  me  *.  This  relation,  however,  may  also  be  expressed  by 
the  preposition  fur,  as  in  English ;  e.  g.  ber  ^cblKtber  Htacht 
fur  midb  (for  me)  eiwn  Dfocf. 

The  dative  relation  comprehends  also  that  relation  of  the 
active  subjects,  which  completes  the  notion  of  a  verb  in  the 
passive  voice ;  e.  g.  he  is  beaten  by  his  brother.  In  German 
it  is  always  expressed  by  the  preposition  von ;  e.  g.  cr 
von  fetwm  SBrubcr  gefdblagen,  er  t)l  uon  metnent  SJruber 
n?orbcn,  he  has  been  seen  by  my  brother.  The  dative  case  is 
however  employed,  whenever  the  active  subject  is  referred  to 

td>  t fj m,  n>n*  et  mir.     Sch. 

bie  ©nnt  erbliifjt  if>m  tie  (?rme.     Sch. 
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verbal  adjectives  of  a  passive  signification  formed  by  the  affix 

6ar  (§  51) ;  e.  g.  ttefet  2}mf  ift  mir  nicht  le$6ar,  this  letter  is  to 
me  illegible;  tie  @a4)C  iff  mil'  llicht  bcnftat,  the  matter  is  in- 
conceivable to  me;  tct  ^OtttCt  ijt  ltn£  llidbt  fkfrt&ar,  the  comet 
is  not  visible  to  us. 

Observation  1. — In  German,  the  personal  relation  completing  the  notion 
of  the  verb  or  adjective  is  always  expressed  by  the  dative  case,  to  which 
the  preposition  to  corresponds  in  English.  A  preposition  occurs  only  in 
the  expressions,  a  u  f  (?ifien  jUrnen,  a  u  f  Ginen  fcb'fe  fVitt,  to  be  angry  with 
a  person;  mit  (?inem  cerHaben,  cereinigen,  rerma'blen,  cerbeiratben,  to 
unite,  to  marry  one  to  ;  m  1 1  @inf  m  Dergleiffcen,  to  compare  with. 

Observation  2. — In  German,  the  dative  of  a  substantive  is  frequently  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  possessor  (§  172).  and  the  dative  of  the 
substantive  personal  pronoun  instead  of  the  possessive  pronoun  ;  e.  g.  @ie 
ffeben  meinem  25  r  u  b  e  r,  or  i  b  m  im  '2Fe$e,  you  stand  in  my  brother's,  or 
in  his  way;  er  fidjt  bem  2? (Her,  or  ifcm  nacfc  ben  '?lu^en,  he  looks  at  his 
father's,  or  at  his  eyes ,•  er  taftet  bem  'Kanne,  or  i^m  an  bie  (?{jre,  he 
touches  M«  man's,  or  ^«  honour ;  e$  fc^nctbet  mtr  in5  ^fr^,  it  cuts  me 
to  the  heart;  er  falfrte  ttltt  ba5  ^aupt,  he  anointed  my  head ;  ber  ^Cpf 
tbtlt  mtr  tt»eb,  mj/ head  aches. 

Observation  3. — The  dative  of  the  person  is  also  employed  in  a  number 
of  impersonal  expressions,  made  by  means  of  adjectives,  and  peculiar  to  the 
German  language.  Thus  we  say,  e$  if?  mir  a'ngftltd),  fran^,  I  am  afraid, 
alarmed;  ej  ill  mir  leib,  I  am  sorry;  e$  if?  mir  fait,  Warm,  I  feel  cold, 
warm.  For  the  impersonal  verb  governing  the  dative  case,  see  §  1 82. 

Observation  4. — Cebretl,  to  teach,  is  used  with  the  dative  of  the  person 
and  the  accusative  of  the  thing,-  e.g.  er  le&rt  mir  'Jfritbmetif,  he  teaches 
me  arithmetic.  But  when  an  infinitive  stands  in  the  place  of  the  accusative 
of  the  thing,  the  person  commonly  takes  the  accusative  case;  e.g.  er  lebrt 
mid?  tanjen,  he  teaches  me  dancing. 

Observation  5. — In  popular  language,  the  dative  case  of  the  personal  pro- 
nouns is  sometimes  employed  in  a  peculiar  way,  to  refer  an  assertion  to  the 
speaker  or  to  a  person  spoken  to ;  e.  g.  id)  lobe  mir  bd?  Cattblefren,  I  (for 
my  part)  prefer  living  in  the  country  ;  ba$  war  Qir  (@UC|>,  3'bnetl)  fine 
that  was  a  pleasure  indeed  ! 


b.  Genitive  relation. 

§180. 

All  relations  of  an  object  which  is  conceived  as  a  thing 
causing  an  action^  and  as  completing  the  notion  of  the  action, 
are  expressed  in  German  by  the  genitive  case,  or  by  prepo- 
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sitions  standing  instead  of  that  case.  The  genitive  relation  is, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  description  of  a  moral  or  logical  rela- 
tion (§  177),  and  generally  applies  to  intransitive  verbs  signi- 
fying a  wish,  desire,  want,  aversion,  perception,  knowledge, 
&c.  It  differs  in  this  way  from  the  accusative  relation,  which 
generally  is  a  real  relation,  and  applies  only  to  transitive  verbs 
(see§  182)*. 

The  genitive  case  is  governed  by  the  intransitive  verbs,  cnt- 
vatljen,  to  dispense  with  ;  ermaiigeln,  to  be  without ;  $e£>enfen, 
to  think  of;  fatten,  to  wait  for;  lacbett,  to  laugh  at;  fpotten, 
to  mock ;  lefcen  (ber  .poffmtncj),  to  live  (in  the  hope) ;  e.  g.  er 
evmail$elte  be£  9?0t(jtt>enbi$tten,  he  is  in  want  of  the  most  neces- 
sary things ;  (jcbenfet  UWWr,  think  of  me.  It  is  also  governed 
by,- 

1.)  The  following  reflective  verbs : 

fidb  amietyttien,  to  interest  oneself  for. 

—  fcebienen,  to  make  use  of. 

—  6efTe$eil,  to  apply  to  something. 

to  resign,  to  give  up. 

to  take  possession  of. 
to  take  (a  place). 
,  to  acquiesce  in. 
to  remember. 

—  entau§evn,  to  alienate. 

to  abstain  from, 
n,  to  rid  oneself  of. 
to  remember, 
to  take  pity  upon  one. 
to  remember. 
,  to  defend  oneself  from. 

—  fvctten,  to  rejoice  at  f . 

—  .gctrbficn,  to  trust  in. 
-  riUjttten,  to  boast  of. 

—  fdbamen,  to  be  ashamed  of. 

—  miter  fan^  en,  ~i 

—  tmteWMnben,  >•  to  dare  (a  thing). 

—  tjermeffen,     ) 

*  ©rnnmnuif.  §  211. 

f  jDeinc^Ue6(id)enCfinttitt6  merben  fid)  fceueti  bte^Jennten  bea^niires.  Soft, 
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\ld)  »crfcbcn,  to  expect  (a  thing). 

—  trc^rcn,  to  defend  oneself. 

—  tt>ci$mt,  to  refuse. 

e.  g.  cr  bat  ftcfr  fciwr  Dfcc&tC  6c#c6cn,  he  has  given  up  his  rights; 
idb  fonntc  mid)  nicbt  bc3  %M\KV  cntbaltcn,  I  could  not  resist 
being  angry  ;  idb  fann  mid)  jencr  SfyjcBciibcit  nicbt  cntiinncn,  I 
cannot  remember  that  event;  cr  rtibnlt  |lcb  fciticr  Cflffcr,  he 
boasts  of  his  vices.  Of  this  description  are  also  the  impersonal 
expressions,  c»  lo^nt  \id)  bcr  iDtiibc,  it  is  worth  the  trouble  ;  e£ 
jamnw't  mid)  £>C»  2>olfc3,  I  take  pity  upon  the  people. 

2.)  The  following  transitive  verbs,  governing  the  accusative 
case  of  the  person  : 

anfla$en,  to  accuse.  lojfpvcdbcn,  to  acquit. 

6de[;ren,  to  inform  one  of.          ttlflbmn,  to  remind. 
DeraitBcn,  to  rob.  ii6erfi$ren,  to  convict. 

&efcBltlbi$en,  to  accuse.  it6crbc6cn,  to  save  one,  e.  g.  the 

ent&inben,  1  to  release  one  trouble. 

entlafcen,  J     from.  liOcr^eu^cn,  to  persuade. 

entfletfccn,  to  deprive.  VCrfiofKfn,  to  assure  of. 

cnttaffcn,  to  dismiss  from.         vetweifen  te»  Canbc3,  to  banish 

,  to  dispense.  (from  the  country). 

en,  to  turn  out  from          iriirbicjen,  to  think  (one)  worthy 

an  office.  of. 

cntwcftmn,  to  wean.  ^eityen,  to  accuse. 

e.  g.  ©ie  ttUttten  it;tC»  Gibew  Cltt6unbCll,  they  were  released  from 
their  oath  ;  cr  nwrfrc  fcinct  ©c()a$C  Bcraubt,  he  was  robbed  of 
his  treasures  ;  fctncr  2l)iir£>C  CHtflcibct,  deprived  of  his  dignity  ; 
bCc  3?cr6tccbcn^  Ubctftibrt,  convicted  of  his  crime  ;  tcf)  Uuirbi^tC 
i^n  nid^t  tc»  2ln6ltcf£,  I  did  not  deign  to  look  at  him.  —  S2?cr= 
jlohcni,  however,  also  takes  the  dative  case  of  the  person  and 
the  accusative  of  the  thing  ;  e.  g.  cincill  cillCII  2>Ort^Cil  VCrfte(xm, 
to  secure  an  advantage  to  one. 

3.)  The  following  adjectives  : 

fccbiuftiy,  in  want  of.  fii^i^j  capable. 

6cJVltf  t,  conscious  of.  ftc|)  *,  happy  with. 

f,  thinking  of.  $CttHirtiv},  in  expectation  of. 


fcfjcnfteii  -^nttirfo  irivb  metn  ^uge  frolj.     5cA. 
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Mf,  certain  of.  U;ciU;aft,  partaking  in. 

6enbtl;ic)t,  in  need  of.  t>evbacbti$,  suspected  of. 

ftmbt$,  acquainted  with.  twlltfiu),  losing  something. 

Wadbticj,  in  possession  of.  UWrby,  worthy. 
faulty,  guilty  of. 

e.  g.  feillCV  @dbltlb  6ettU$t,  conscious  of  his  own  crime  ;  CV  ift 
bc3  2Be#e3  ftmtigf  he  knows  the  way;  bet  (gpracbe  mad;tig, 
knowing  the  language  ;  cr  iff  bev  jfrone  fCtUtfliiJ,  he  loses  his 
crown. 

The  verbs,  ad;tcn,  to  pay  attention  ;  fcebtirfen,  to  stand  in 
need  ;  Beqcbvcn,  to  wish  for  ;  Braucben,  to  want  *  ;  cnval;vcn, 
to  mention  ;  ^eiwjjen,  to  enjoy  ;  pfTecjen,  to  take  care  ;  fdjOUCH, 

to  spare  ;  tjcvfcfclen,  to  miss  ;  wrgeffen,  to  forget  ;  n?al;me|wteu, 

to  perceive  ;  ivavten,  to  attend  ;  and  the  adjectives,  $civa()V, 
aware  ;  CJCWoljllt,  accustomed  ;  lo£,  rid  of;  miibe  fatt  and  iifceV; 
bviifli$,  tired  of;  voll,  full  ;  tt>ei'tl),  worth  ;  —  are  used  with  the 
accusative  as  well  as  with  the  genitive  case.  The  same  applies 
to  adjectives  implying  quantity  ;  e.  g.  eme$  $ttf*C»  and  cillCU 
$U§  laili],  one  foot  long  ;  eim£  $olk$,  or  cilKJl  $C\l  bicf,  one 
inch  thick. 

Some  of  the  verbs  and  adjectives  now  mentioned  take  either 
the  genitive  case,  or  one  of  the  prepositions  standing  in  place 
of  that  case  ;  e.  g.  fid;  einct  @ad;c,  and  ii&ev  cine  (5aie  fmtai, 
to  rejoice  at  something.  Other  verbs  and  adjectives,  on  the 
contrary,  are  used  only  with  a  preposition  ;  and  in  general  it 
may  be  said,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  language  the  use  of 
the  prepositions  encroaches  upon  that  of  the  genitive. 

The  following  prepositions  stand  in  this  way  in  place  of  the 
genitive  case  : 

S7ln,  with  the  dative  case,  stands  with  the  verbs  ^tubcfn,  to 
prevent  ;  kiben,  to  be  ill  of;  fftrfcen,  to  die  of;  \id)  Ctt^en,  to  de- 
light in  ;  (idb  vacben,  to  take  revenge  upon  ;  JlVCtfetn,  to  doubt  f  ; 
C$  feblt,  e3  wan^elt,  C5  .qefcvidbt,  there  is  want  of  ^  :  and  with  the 
adjectives,  arm,  poor;  reicfo",  rich;  ker,  void  of  §;  franf,  ill  of; 


meljr  bet  ©cfyroefler  6riiurf>tS,  bet  2te6e  SBnnb  ju  jledjten.     Sch. 
91  n  ceinet  llnfd)u(b  ^n&'  id)  nie  goweif  e(t     Sch. 
nn  9?nt()  ge6tirf)t'«  bet  TOiittetfiebe.     Sch. 
-^tti  wot  nn  ^Ciinft^en  (eer,  btxfy  nirf)t  nn  Jreuben  nrm.     Sch. 
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in  some  quality  ;  gleiefr,  equal  in  ;  $rc£,  great  in  ; 
Hem,  little  in  :  and  in  the  expressions,  an  etner  ©acfre  ^rcubc, 
©Cfatten,  Cltf?  Ija&en,  to  be  pleased  with  something;  an  (?incm 
Xroft,  ©cbu$  Ijabcn,  to  find  comfort,  protection  in  a  person. 
The  same  preposition,  with  the  accusative  case,  stands  with 
the  verbs  ma^ncn,  erinnern,  to  remind  of;  gewbbnen,  to  accus- 
tom to;  glail&en,  to  believe  in;  fcenfen,  to  think  of*. 

2>01I  stands  with  the  verbs  ent&lbgen,  to  deprive  of;  entfet* 
mil,  to  remove  from  ;  fcefreien,  to  deliver  from  ;  loSfagen,  lo& 
fprechen,  to  acquit  from  ;  entfefcen,  to  remove  from  ;  enttt>b(?nen, 
to  wean  of:  and  with  the  adjective  frei,  free  of,  exempt  from. 
The  same  preposition  denotes  the  logical  relation  of  an  object 
to  an  act  of  thinking  or  speaking,  and  stands  in  this  way  like 
de  in  Latin,  and  of'm  English,  with  the  verbs  frcnfen,  to  think; 
trdlimcn,  to  dream  ;  slail&en,  to  believe;  lirtfKtlen,  to  judge; 
n?if[cn,  to  know  ;  faijttl,  to  tell  ;  fpvedjen,  to  speak  ;  b^ren,  to 
hear,  &c.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  express  in  these  verbs  a 
dwelling  upon  the  subject,  ii&et  with  the  accusative  case  is  em- 
ployed. Thus  we  say,  ron  cincr  vgaefre  fprecfren,  urtbeilen,  to 
speak,  to  judge  of  a  matter;  and  ii6cr  cilK  Sa4)C  fprcc^en,  to 
speak  about  a  matter  ;  iifcer  Cttt>a»  nadjtcnfcil,  to  meditate  upon 
something. 

2)?it  stands  with  anfan^Cll,  to  begin  with  ;  cntyen,  to  finish 
with  ;  V  etfct.^cn,  t?etfcl;cn,  to  furnish  with  ;  fi4>  befallen,  to  en- 
gage in;  ftd)  fccfcclfen,  to  make  shift  with  ;  jid)  6e^ltti^Cll,  torlieB 
nel;men,  to  content  oneself  with;  jufriebcnf,  content;  and 
with  most  of  the  derivative  verbs  formed  from  substantives 
and  adjectives  by  means  of  the  prefix  6e  (§  60)  ;  e.  g.  6e$a6en, 
bele^nen,  6cfran;cn,  6e«iitl)en,  betaften,  6efe$en,  ^cpflanjen,  to 
gift,  to  reward,  to  crown,  to  trouble,  to  load,  to  occupy,  to 
plant  with. 

lleBer,  with  the  accusative  case,  stands  with  kerrfcfren,  fdbak 
ten,  tvalten,  to  rule  over,  and  with  many  verbs  implying  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  ;  e.  g.  fpotten,  to  mock;  pitmen,  to  be  angry 
at;  lacfren,  to  laugh  at;  traitern,  to  mourn  over;  f?c£  freiten, 
to  rejoice  at  ;  erffaumn,  ficfr  tt?lin^ern,  to  wonder  at  ;  fief) 


*  3(n  bie -Mngjl  tct  Jf»au6frau  ftenffl  tu  nidjt.     Sch. 
t  3hr  I'cUt  mit  mir  jufrie^en  frin.     Sch. 
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men,  to  take  pity  upon;  flo$en,  to  complain  of;  ftotylocfen,  to 
rejoice  at ;  nxtlien,  to  weep  over ;  and  others  of  the  same  de- 
scription. Instead  of  tiber,  the  obsolete  06,  with  the  dative  or 
genitive  case,  occurs  sometimes,  particularly  in  poetry  *. 

Slltf,  with  the  accusative  case,  stands  with  the  verbs  ttWVtCtt, 
to  wait  for ;  vei'ttauen,  to  confide  in ;  vertfbfJett,  to  give  one 
fair  hopes  of;  vetycBten,  to  renounce  ;  tro0en,  to  bid  defiance 
to ;  jicb  vetlaffen,  to  rely  upon ;  and  with  the  adjectives  ffol}, 
proud  of;  eiferftidbtu},  jealous  of.  The  same  preposition,  with 
the  dative,  stands  with  6ef?e^en,  to  insist  upon;  fcenUjen,  to 
depend  upon. 

2?ot,  with  the  dative  case,  stands  with  fcBii$en,  to  defend 
against ;  bitten,  to  beware  of;  Clfcbtecf  en,  to  be  frightened  at 
the  sight  of;  ffietyen,  to  take  flight  before ;  fcev<}en,  to  conceal 
from ;  e$  cfett  ntif,  I  have  a  surfeit  of. 

stands  with  (kftetyen,  to  consist  of;  and  in  or  6et  with 
to  persevere  in. 

c.  Ablative  relation. 

§  181. 

All  relations  of  an  object  conceived  as  a  thing  causing  an 
action,  but  not  completing  the  notion  of  the  action,  are  compre- 
hended in  the  ablative  relation,  which  in  German,  as  in  other 
modern  languages,  is  expressed  only  by  prepositions.  The 
ablative  relation  is  either  real,  e.  g.  he  suffers  from  cold ;  or 
moral,  e.  g.  he  gives  alms  from  vanity ;  or  logical,  e.  g.  he 
judges  by  experience  (§  177).  This  distinction  also  is  pointed 
out  in  German  by  different  prepositions. 

A  real  cause,  if  conceived  as  external,  is  commonly  expressed 
by  von ;  e.  g.  von  cer  .£)i£e,  or  von  einer  @peife  fronf  uwben, 
to  fall  ill  by  the  heat,  or  from  a  dish ;  VOttt  'IBetW  DctVUllfcn 
fein,  to  be  intoxicated  by  wine ;  VOttt  9?e$en  naj?  WCtbcn,  to  be 
wet  by  the  rain ;  6vaun  t?0lt  bet  @OmiC,  brown  by  the  sun ; 
von  tev  @onnent;i$e  fdbmelgen,  to  melt  by  the  heat  of  the  sunf. 

*  2We  9?eblid>en  beffogen  fid)  ob  biefeS  SmibuogtS  ©etje.     Sch. 

S^r  fetb  uerrounbm  06  be$  feftfntnen  ©crfitl)e«.     Sch. 
t  i£tetf>en  mu^  t»pn  unfrcr  -5>nnb  jebc  (ef-enbe  (Eccff.     Sch. 
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A  real  cause,  if  conceived  as  internal,  is  expressed  by  t?cr; 
e.g.  t?cr  'SHirfi  verfdnnacbtcn,  to  languish  with  thirst;  tJOt 
.pi$C  fcfnwtyn,  to  melt  with  (internal)  heat;  V  Of 
einfoMafen,  to  fall  asleep  with  ennui;  vov  j?Uttlttter 
to  perish  with  grief;  vor  \5mtfre  IVCtnCll,  to  weep  for  joy*. 
2?or,  however,  is  employed  also  to  express  an  external  cause 
preventing  an  action  ;  e.  g.  tttan  f  aim  tor  tail  9?c6cl  niofots 
fchcn,  one  sees  nothing  for  the  fog  ;  mail  farm  t»0t  bettl  Ciirm 
tridrtS  bbren,  one  hears  nothing  for  the  noise  f  . 

The  preposition  titrcb  denotes  the  means  by  which  some- 
thing is  effected,  and  ait?  the  materials  from  which  something 
is  made;  e.  g.  htrcf)  2b,riinen  viibren,  to  touch  by  tears;  htrcfr 
@vfwieicf)elei  lOtf  Cn,  to  entice  by  flattery  ;  hircb  ben  «0anbel  jtcfr 
ein  7?cn«b^en  erwer&en,  to  make  a  fortune  by  trade  |  ;  and  au? 
farmer  ein  iBilb  machen,  to  make  a  marble  statue  ;  aits' 
tern  cinen  Xranf  fcereiten,  to  prepare  a  potion  from  herbs  ; 
•£Janf  ein  \5ett  inadben,  to  make  a  rope  from  hemp. 

A  moral  cause  or  motive,  if  conceived  as  internal,  is  denoted 
by  ait?  ;  e.g.  er  fillet  ait3  Oritetfeit,  he  sings  from  vanity;  (fttva^ 
ail3  (3eq,  ail?  (f  iferfucbt  tbun,  to  do  something  from  avarice, 
from  jealousy  §.  An  external  motive  is  expressed  by 
and  Oal6en  (§  151)  ;  e.  g.  er  gebt  tc*  'VrojciTc^  »e^en  ^imt 
ter,  he  goes  to  the  judge  on  account  of  the  lawsuit;  er  tjl 
Scfwlt'en  l;alber  verflayt  ivcrben,  he  has  been  called  into  court 
for  debts.  2i>e^en,  however,  denotes  also  a  real  cause  prevent- 
ing an  action;  e.  g.  ft  fann  wc.gen  te?  labmen  $cinc^  nicht 
glb,ttt,  on  account  of  his  lame  leg  he  cannot  walk;  er  fcnnte 
il;n  sre^cn  ber  vieten  '^rcuttcn  nicf)t  6cber6ergcn,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  strangers  he  was  not  able  to  lodge  him  ||  . 

A  logical  cause,  if  referred  to  the  internal  act  of  conception 
and  judgement,  is  denoted  by  ail3  :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
referred  to  perception  merely,  it  is  expressed  by  an  ;  e.  g. 


*  3rf)  fdjiueige  uct  Crrflaunen.     Sch. 

t  (rr  fiel)t  ben  2Salt  oot  ISaumen  nid)t.     Wieland. 

\  2)enft  30r/  bn&  fie  f»4  butrf)  einen  gift  gebunben  gfnufeen  werben,  ben  air  ifyntn 
^ur4  ©nufelfinifl  a6geli|let  ?  Scti. 

§  2>ie  Kontgin  faumt  nod)  nu$  arger  2i(t,  nit^t  nuS  ©efiifjl  bet  OKtni'c^it^ffit.  Sch. 
-21ufi  ^Rot{)tt>ef)r  tf)u'  id)  ben  f)nrten  (gc^titt.  &/i. 

||  (?int  jebe  3Rafy()eit  wnr  fin  5ef»,  bnS  foment  n?ege«  ber  jfpfftn  af«  roegen  b« 
Untequemlic^feit  iiit^t  eft  reifberJ»plt  roerben  fonnte.  Gvlhe. 
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(?ttva$  au£  (grfatntnig,  or  ait$  ten  3eitimgcn  nriffen,  to  know 
something  by  experience,  by  the  newspapers  ;  er  Itrtfyeilet  fo 
ait£  $Uten  (Sritnben,  he  judges  so  for  good  reasons;  and  man 
femit  ben  2?0$el  an  ben  ^ebeni,  one  knows  the  bird  by  his 
feathers  ;  man  ftef)t  a  n  feinen  9(itgen,  nrie  er  e£  meint,  one  sees 
by  his  eyes  what  he  means  ;  man  Ijbrt  a  n  feiwttt  9ltl;men,  ba§ 
er  fdblaft,  one  hears  by  his  breathing  that  he  is  asleep  *. 

There  are  some  particular  relations  of  real,  moral,  and  lo- 
gical cause,  expressed  by  the  prepositions  t>evmb$e,  Fraft,  lailt, 
and  ^Ufblge  (§151).  Conformity  to  a  real,  moral,  and  logical 
cause,  is  expressed  by  nadb  ;  e.  g.  e3  t'iecht  nadb  29tfattt,  it  smells 
of  musk;  ba£  2$afTer  fdbmecft  nadb  @al$,  the  water  tastes  of 
salt  ;  id)  tia&e  alleg  nadb  3&r*n  2£iinfdben  gctl)an,  I  have  done 
everything  according  to  your  wishes  ;  ev  tfinft  nadb  bet  ^30V- 
fdbrtft  be^  5lf^te^  2Caffer,  he  drinks  water  by  the  direction  of 
the  physician  ;  er  if?  nadb  fetnev  ®pvadbe  ein  ^ran^ofe,  he  is  a 
Frenchman  to  judge  by  his  language  ;  et  if?  nadb  ber  ^Ut^fa^C 
bet  3^U,9en  fc()Ulbi^,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
he  is  guilty.  9?adj,  when  it  implies  this  logical  relation,  is 
frequently  placed  after  the  case  which  it  governs  ;  e.  g.  feinet 
(Sptadbe  nadb,  i^ter  5Ut»fa$e  nadb*  A  conditional  cause  is  ex- 
pressed by  unter  ;  e.  g.  unter  ber  SJebin^ltn^,  with  the  condi- 
tion; u  nter  ber  2?orau3fe$umj,  in  the  supposition;  unter  fok 
dben  Umf?anben,  in  these  circumstances.  5Utf  and  ii6er  denote 
a  cause  in  expressions  like  er  fi'el  ailf  ben  crf?cn  ©dbla^,  he  fell 
by  the  first  blow  ;  idb  Cja&e  e5  auf  feinen  9?at|)  ^etl)an,  I  have 
done  it  by  his  advice;  and  er  fchlief  U6er  bem  Cefen  ein,  he  fell 
asleep  over  his  book  ;  er  t>er$i£t  ba£  ^ffen  ii6er  bem  ©ptelen, 
the  play  makes  him  forget  his  dinner  f. 

d.  Accusative  relation. 

\  182. 

The  accusative  relation  is  that  of  an  object  conceived  as 
suffering  an  action,  and  completing  the  notion  of  a  transitive 
verb.  This  relation  is  always  expressed  by  the  accusative 


*  21  m  reitien  ©toni  rottf  id)  Me  ^Serfe  ttnnen.     Sch. 
t  llefrer  'm  Jfrmffyn  uetgifit  er  ben  Diener.     Sch. 
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case;  and  verbs  are  known  to  be  transitive  from  their  govern- 
ing the  accusative  case.  The  most  part  of  derivative  verbs  in 
general,  and  in  particular  all  factitive;verbs  without  exception 
(§  5,  37),  are  transitive,  and  accordingly  govern  the  accusative 
case;  e.g.  eincil  2?aum  fallen,  to  fell  a  tree  ;  ba?  ^ferb  trdnfen, 
to  give  the  horse  drink  ;  ba?  Staffer  tt>attWll,  to  warm  the  water. 

The  accusative  case  is  governed  also  by  all  verbs  com- 
pounded with  the  prefix  6e  (§  60),  except  6ct;a.yCH,  to  please ; 
6egejtKI1,  to  meet  (§  179);  fcejfcben,  to  insist  upon,  and  to 
consist  of;  and  6eb\wen,  to  persevere  in  (§  180)  ;  e.  g.  ben 
©efanqenen  6en?acben,  to  watch  the  prisoner ;  einen  2?erluft  6c= 
ttXtnen,  to  bewail  a  loss. 

The  relation  of  measure  also  is  expressed  by  the  accusative 
case ;  e.  g.  er  fdjliift  ten  $an$en  2a$,  he  sleeps  the  whole  day; 
er  «5ebt  ^roet  3)fetlen,  he  walks  two  miles ;  ev  n?ie^t  einen  3*"tner, 
or  er  i)i  einen  puttier  fitter,  he  weighs  one  hundred  weight ; 
t>m  jabre  alt,  three  years  old  (^  180). 

The  reflective  pronoun,  connected  with  the  reflective  verb 
(§  65),  stands  always  in  the  accusative  case ;  e.  g.  id;  erinnere 
mich,  tu  fdja'uteft  bicb.  The  verbs,  |7dj  etn6ilben,  to  imagine ;  \id) 
amna^en,  to  usurp;  (Fdj  ^etrauen,  to  dare;  fid;  t?ornel;men,  to 
propose ;  fidb  fOrfMlen,  to  conceive ;  are  not  properly  speaking 
reflective  verbs  (§  65);  they  have  the  pronoun  in  the  dative  case. 

Those  impersonal  verbs  in  which  a  personal  subject  is  re- 
presented as  the  object,  commonly  have  that  object  in  the 
accusative;  e.g.  e£  frtert  ttttd?,  I  am  chilled;  e5  fobauCett  micfr, 
I  shudder;  e»  bun^ert  mid;,  e5  bltrftet  ntic^,  I  am  hungry, 
thirsty;  e$  reitet  ttticb,  I  repent,  &c.  (§  67.)  But  in  the  fol- 
lowing the  dative  is  employed;  e.  g.  e$  a^net  ttltV,  my  mind 
forebodes  ;  eS  fceliefct  miv,  I  am  pleased;  e»  efelt  ntir,  I  loathe; 
ej  v^vauet  mit,  I  feel  a  horror;  e»  man^elt,  and  e5  ^e6rid;t  mir, 
I  am  in  want;  e5  fd;tt?intelt  mir,  I  feel  giddy  ;  e»  traiimt  mir, 
I  dream.  (?5  tiinfet  is  used  with  the  dative  as  well  as  with 
the  accusative  case. 

e.  Factitive  relation. 

§  183. 

By  the  factitive  relation  we  understand  the  relation  of  every 
object  conceived  as  the  effect  or  purpose  of  an  action,  and  which 
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differs  from  the  accusative  relation  as  that  of  the  sitffering  ob- 
ject. The  factitive  relation  is  either  real,  if  the  object  is  con- 
ceived as  a  real  effect  of  a  real  action,  e.  g.  envy  makes  them 
our  enemies,  to  turn  into  stone  ;  —  or  moral,  if  the  object  is  con- 
ceived as  an  object  of  wish  or  desire,  e.  g.  to  beg  for  bread,  to 
strive  after  fame  ;  —  or  logical,  if  the  object  is  conceived  as  an 
effect  of  the  faculties  of  perception  or  judgement,  i.  e.  that 
which  a  person  or  thing  is  taken  for,  thought,  or  judged  to  be, 
e.  g.  I  found  him  (to  be)  a  rascal,  I  think  him  a  fool.  The 
factitive  relation,  in  the  same  way  as  the  genitive  and  accusa- 
tive relations,  for  the  most  part  serves  to  complete  the  notion 
of  the  verb  (§  177),  as  in  the  expressions  now  quoted.  The 
relations  of  design  and  of  purpose,  on  the  other  hand,  which  we 
also  comprehend  under  the  factitive  relation,  —  e.  g.  he  plays 
for  his  amusement,  he  fights^/br  his  country,  —  does  not  necessa- 
rily complete  the  notion  of  the  verb  :  being  always  referred  to 
an  act  of  volition  (wish,  desire),  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
moral  relation,  though  the  verb  referred  to  may  express  a 
real  action. 

In  German  the  factitive  relation  is  expressed  only  in  a  few 
instances  by  the  accusative  and  nominative  cases  :  in  all  others 
it  is  expressed  by  prepositions. 

The  real  factitive  relation  is  commonly  expressed  by  the 
preposition  311;  e.g.  bet  3)?enfd;  tvivb  £U  @tatt6,  man  turns  to 
dust;  ,f$o^  if?  3  a  @tem  $eWOfben,  wood  has  been  turned  into 

stone;  ^v  madfjet  mid)  ju  (furem  (gflatjen,  you  make  me  your 

slave;  311  eiwttt  2faume  ttWdbfeit,  to  grow  into  a  tree;  (?iwn 
9(V}te  fcilben,  to  educate  one  for  the  medical  profession  ; 
11  fcinem  (£r&en  citlfe$cn,  to  appoint  one  ones  heir; 
(?twn  jum  ^air  CVt;e6en,  to  raise  one  to  the  peerage  ;  veif  £ltr 
(frnte,  ripe  for  the  harvest  *.  The  same  preposition,  standing 
after  the  adverb  of  intensity  ^u,  too  (nimis  §  138),  denotes  the 
same  relation  ;  e.g.  et  if!  ^lt  fftwacf)  £Uf  2?erfyetbu]  11115,  too 


*  2)er  Sronng  bcr  Setten  tnndjt  mid)  ju  eurem  ©eqner.     Sch. 

2?etn  SSntet  iff  jum  @d)e(m  <m  nut  <jeroort>en.     Sch. 

gum  93emit()er  roerbe  nicf)t.     Sch. 

Sfyn  fjflt  bie  itunfl  jum  fteitetn  Xempef  <ui$gefd)miicft,  roo  feffcft  tic  IBtrfttcfyfeit 
Hit  2Md)tunn  nnrt>.     Sch. 

2)enft  3')t,  bnfj  bur  fi>nig(id)e  Wnme  jum  Svettrief  bienen  f&nneV     Sch. 

3  u  euret  5Qarnung  foHte  fie  gemcfyen.     Sch. 

50n5  ninn  fdjeint,  ^n*  3ebermnnn  juin  9ftd)tfr.     Sch. 
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weak  for  his  defence;  er  i)l  }U  fpa't  311111  Dieifdl,  it  is  too  late 
for  travelling  *. 

The  verbs  verwanbelii,  to  change,  to  turn  into ;  tyeilen,  to 
divide  into ;  $erle$en,  to  dissect,  to  take  to  pieces  ;  and  others 
of  a  similar  signification,  govern  the  preposition  in  with  the 
accusative  case;  e.g.  2£aj!et  in  2Pcht  terwanbcln,  to  convert 
water  into  wine  ;  (gtWdy  in  brci  Xbcile  t&eilcil,  to  divide  some- 
thing into  three  parts. 

Only  the  verb  wetfccn,  to  become,  to  grow,  and  6lei6en,  to 
remain,  are  used  with  the  nominative  case ;  e.  g.  er  M?irb  eill 
Cii£ Mr  (and  311111  &i#mr),  he  becomes  a  liar ;  cr  fcleifct  ein  £inb, 
he  remains  a  child  f. 

The  moral  factitive  relation  also  is  commonly  expressed  by 
j}U,  when  the  object  wished  for  is  something  to  be  done  :  e.  g. 
311111  ftrieben  ratten,  or  ermabren,  to  advise,  to  exhort  to  make 
peace;  jemanbcn  311  etner  .panblitnq  tibt&ujcii,  3tt»in.q en,  to  en- 
gage, to  force  one  to  an  action ;  gentigt,  Bereft  JUT  2?erfe^mm#, 
disposed  to,  ready  for  reconciliation.  The  verbs  ge&itten,  6d 
febleil,  to  command;  VCt6ictCn,  to  forbid;  crlauben,  to  permit; 
wrfprcdfcn,  .qclcbetl,  to  promise ;  tvittlfc^en,  to  wish  ;  and  others 
of  a  similar  signification,  govern  the  accusative  case ;  e.  g.  Of 
gefcictot  ©ttllfcfrwdgcit,  he  commands  silence;  cr  crtaubt  ben 
(ftntritt,  he  permits  the  entrance ;  et  tviinutt  ben  ^rtcben,  he 
wbhes  for  peace.  When,  however,  the  object  is  expressed  by 
the  supine  (see  $  184-),  or  by  an  accessory  sentence  (see  §  193), 
it  assumes  the  form  appropriate  to  the  factitive  relation ;  e.  g. 
er  gebietct  311  fohroeigen,  or  baj?  man  fchtveige.  The  same 
relation  is  denoted  by  auf  in  expressions  like  auf  ettt»a3  2}6fe6 
bcnfen  or  jimien,  to  meditate  some  ill  design ;  ailf  Cftwa^  red;; 
lien,  to  rely  upon  something  (to  come) ;  auf  (ftWa^  .yCfafjt  Kin, 
to  be  prepared  for  something;  ailf  (£twa3  fCtbercitcn,  to 
prepare  one  for  something ;  $dt  ailf  eilie  Arbeit  tfCWXliben,  to 
spend  time  in  a  business;  bie  5tii^ga6en  auf  eilie  Beftimmte 
befct)tdnfen,  to  limit  the  expenses  to  a  certain  sum  \. 


£u  bi|l  ju  |tr(}  i 

9l((e8  roirb  ©en>ef»r  in  i^ret  J&nnB.     Sch. 

2>er  -5>eriog  jinnt  o  u  f  SBerrntfj.     Sch. 

3d>  itfynttt  auf  einen  reeifm  @p^n.     Sch. 

nr  id)  nic&t  gefn^t.     Sck. 
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When,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  moral  relation  a  possession 
wished  for  is  expressed,  the  prepositions  mil  and  nacfj  are  used. 
Um  is  taken  by  the  verbs  Bitten  and  erfttcbcn,  to  request ;  6cfc 
teln,  to  beg ;  butrten,  tverben,  to  court,  to  sue ;  fpielen,  to  play 
for ;  fidb  6enuil)en,  to  endeavour ;  and  others,  which  imply  re- 
quest or  endeavour ;  e.  g.  it  m  2)Yob  6itten  or  Betteln,  to  ask  for 
bread;  um  bte  (Sltnf!  Buljlen  or  tt>er6en,  to  court  for  a  favour; 
Uttt  @db  fpielcn,  to  play  for  money  *. 

9?adb  is  employed  with  the  verbs  verlancjen,  fidb  fd;wn,  to 
long  for ;  jfre&Cn,  rin$en,  to  strive  after ;  forfdben,  fra$en,  to 
ask,  to  inquire;  and  others  implying  desire;  e.g.  nadb  etnem 

greunbe  verlan^en,  or  fidb  feljnen,  to  long  for  a  friend ;  nadb 
cincm  9lmtc  ftreben,  to  stand  for  a  place  or  office ;  nad)  bent 
©runbe  fraqen  or  forfdbcn,  to  ask  for  or  to  inquire  into  the 
reason.  A  design  or  purpose,  the  notion  of  which  does  not 
complete  the  notion  of  the  verb,  if  it  is  conceived  merely  as  a 
thing,  is  also  denoted  by  311 ;  e.  g.  er  tta'Cjt  ten  X>eC)ett  ^u  fetnev 
(Sidberfyeitj  he  wears  the  sword  for  his  security;  ei4  reifet 
2?er$nii$en,  he  travels  for  pleasure;  et  liefet  ^u  fciner 
runp,  he  reads  for  his  instruction.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  relation  is  to  the  satisfaction  or  advantage  of  persons,  or  of 
such  things  as  are  conceived  as  persons,  it  is  expressed  by  fur 
(^  147),  or  by  um — tt>illen  (§  151);  e.g.  et  fcaitt  .^aufer  ftiv 
feine  ^inbet4,  he  builds  houses  for  his  children;  cr  fld)t  fu'r  ba^ 
2?atevlailb,  he  fights  for  his  country ;  et  fcat  tfiel  fitf  Utl^  ^et^an, 
he  has  done  much  for  us;  and  et  ent£tel)t  fief)  ISergnitgen  Uttl 
fetne^  3?ntber^  Wtllen,  he  refuses  himself  amusements  for  the 
sake  of  his  brother. 

The  logical  factitive  relation  is  expressed  by  the  preposition 
fur,  after  the  verbs  fatten,  to  take  for;  au^cBcn,  to  give  for; 
erfltiven,  to  declare  as;  $elten,  to  be  taken  for;  erfennen,  to 
acknowledge ;  and  some  others  of  a  similar  signification ;  e.  g. 
etnen  fiiv  etnen  ^etrit^er  l;alten,  erflaren,  to  take  or  to  declare 
one  to  be  an  impostor;  fur  eiwil  .ftunfHer  getten,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  artist;  ftdb  fiir  einen  9(r^t  au^e6en,  to  profess 


*  3rf)  mug  um  b«6  Sob  bet  9J?enge  buf)(en.     ScA. 
SniTen  nit  ber  (?rbe  5iirften  um  bie  (?tbe  (ofen.     ^cA. 
ffr  tfl  mein  ^Otberpntt,  ber  um  fin  nlte«  ffrbftiief  mtt  mir  recfytet.     5cA. 
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to  be  a  physician  *.  The  same  relation  is  expressed  by  the 
accusative  case  after  the  verbs  fyeijjen,  lieniKH,  and  fcbeltcn,  to 
call,  and  by  the  nominative  after  the  same  verbs  in  the  passive 
voice,  and  after  l;ei£eil  in  the  intransitive  signification ;  e.  g. 
Ormen  etncn  Jfroven  Ixipcn,  ncnnen,  fchelten,  to  call  one  a 
fool;  jcl;ann  tvirJ)  bcr  laufcr  gcnamit,  John  is  called  the 
Baptist;  3)faric  l)Ct§t  Me  2?Uttu]e,  Mary  is  called  Bloody. 

After  the  verbs  anfeljen,  to  regard ;  bctrad;tdt,  to  consider ; 
cifcnncn,  to  acknowledge ;  erfdbeincn,  to  appear ;  barftcUcn,  to 
represent;  and  some  others  of  a  similar  signification,  the 
logical  relation  is  expressed  by  the  adverb  aly  (Lat.  famqimm, 
French  comme\  which  has  the  signification  of  a  relative  adverb 
(|  131),  and  is  followed  by  the  accusative  case,  except  after 
vjcltcn,  and  after  the  other  verbs  in  the  passive  voice,  when  it 
takes  the  nominative;  e.  g.  (fincn  a  1 5  chicn  #ramb  anfe(Kn, 
erfemicn,  to  regard,  or  to  acknowledge  one  as  a  friend  ;  (vincii 
al£  einen  5Bcttii^Ct  barftclkn,  to  represent  one  as  an  impostor  f. 

The  place  of  the  objective  factor  in  the  factitive  relation  is 
frequently  taken  by  an  adjective  which  is  not  inflected.  Thus 
we  say,  (fimn  reicfr  or  arm  machen,  to  make  one  rich  or 
poor;  as  we  say,  (?inen  $u  ctncm  ftrefu?  or  }ttm  Settler  ma= 
Chen,  to  make  one  a  Crcesus  or  a  beggar.  The  logical  relation 
in  particular  is  frequently  expressed  in  this  way  by  the  adjec- 
tive alone,  or  by  the  adjective  connected  with  fur  or  al£;  e.  g. 
(finen  vjlurfUcf)  pveifen,  to  esteem  one  happy ;  Crincn  wcife  ncn= 
ncn,  to  call  one  wise ;  ct  fitblt  \id)  fcrjiim]t,  he  feels  himself 
young  again ;  ich  £w6e  iE;u  berailfcht  gefe^en,  I  have  seen  him 
intoxicated;  (fincn  ftir  tbcrtcbt  (fiir  cincu  J^ovcn)  (jaltw,  to 
take  one  to  be  a  fool ;  ich  fe&e  t^Jil  alv  \VCii)\\  jinny  an,  I  con- 
sider him  as  mad  :f.  The  present  participle,  standing  after 


*  5Btr  fyaittn'i  Hop  fur  2ug  un&  £rug.     Sch. 

guer  ©naben  fl^^  befiinnt  fiir  einen  fjo^en  £rteje$furftcn.     Sch. 

50ir  fonnten  gelten  fur  ein  grtnje$  9Bo(f.     Sch. 
f  34  fyab  ^uc^  )let5  a  1 3  SieBermann  erfunben.     Sch. 

2)e*  ^3tojeiTe5  feftlidjfS  ©eprnnae  roirb  alS  ein  fuljner  Jrei'el  nur  en'dmnen.    ScJt. 

2)a^  Bid)  Bie  ©utfen  nid)t  a(S  ^onigin  erftnnt-n.     ScA. 
$   ®\ti<t)  fjetpt  3f>r  alleS  fc^anB(iif)  oBer  roiirbig,  65$  cBer  gut.     Sch. 

34  rod^nte  mid)  uertaffen  con  nller  ®e(t.     Sch. 

3d)  mill  mid)  frei  unb  giucflid)  ttdumen.     Sch. 

0?id»t  fur  uerlcren  nd)t'  id)'&.     Sch. 

tBefennt  3f)r  enblid)  (?ud)  fiit  iibermunben.     Sch. 
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the  verbs  (jovetl,  to  hear ;  ftyen,  to  see ;  finbcn,  to  meet ;  ma= 
dbdt,  to  make ;  which  in  German  assume  the  form  of  the  infi- 
nitive, e.g.  idb  ()bre  t(W  fpredben,  I  hear  him  speaking  (§  75), 
is  also  to  be  considered  as  an  objective  factor  in  the  factitive 
relation. 

Observation  1.— The  factitive  relation,  being  the  relation  of  an  object 
caused  by  an  action  (in  the  direction  towards,  §  177),  differs  from  the  geni- 
tive relation,  which  is  the  relation  of  an  object  causing  an  action  (in  the 
direction  from).  .But  as  the  moral  relation  of  an  object  wished  for  may 
be  conceived  also  as  a  motive  causing  an  action,  the  forms  of  the  moral 
factitive  relation,  and  of  the  genitive  relation,  frequently  stand  one  for  an- 
other. Thus  we  say,  einer  ©ad&e  barren,  pembften,  fid)  rerfojfen,  and  auf 
cine  6adje  barren,  rertrbflen,  fid)  perlaiTen,  to  wait  for  something,  to  put 

trust  in  something,  to  depend  on  something. 

The  factitive  relation  differs  also  from  the  accusative  relation,  which  is 
the  relation  of  the  suffering  object.  But  as  the  effect  frequently  may  be 
conceived  as  the  suffering  object,  the  forms  of  these  relations  also  are  fre- 
quently employed  one  instead  of  the  other ;  e.  g.  to  beg  leave,  and  u  m 
drlauimift  bitten;  ben  $rieben  rounftfjett,  and  wish  for  peace.  On  that 
account  the  forms  of  the  factitive  relation  are  taken  by  the  verbal  substan- 
tives, JSegterbe  nadi,  ^erlangen  nad),  desire  after;  iJBunfcb  nad),  wish  for; 

£)0ffnutt&  JU,  hope  for;  2}efeb(  gu,  command  of;  (5rlatl&ni£  gll,  permission 
to  (§  1 74) ;  though  the  verbs  from  which  they  are  derived  govern  the  geni- 
tive or  accusative  case. 

The  factitive  relation, — e.g.  in  the  sentence,  they  made  my  brother  pre- 
sident, they  chose  my  brother/or  their  president, — being  an  objective  relation 
to  the  verb  (made,  chose),  also  differs  from  that  kind  of  attributive  relation  in 
which  a  substantive  is  in  apposition  to  another  substantive;  e.  g.  do  you 
know  my  brother  the  president?  As,  however,  the  object  in  the  factitive 
relation  is  frequently  identified  with  the  object  in  the  accusative,  or  with 
the  subject  in  the  nominative  case,  the  forms  of  the  attributive  relation 
also  stand  frequently  for  those  of  the  factitive  relation ;  e.  g.  creaverunt  or 
fecerunt  fratrem  pr&sidem. 

Observation  2. — In  German  the  demonstrative  adverb  fc,  and  the  inter- 
rogative and  relative  adverb  ifte,  frequently  denote  the  logical  factitive 
relation;  e.g.  er  nennt  fid)  fC,  he  gives  himself  that  name;  er  bei£t  fc, 
that  is  his  name;  er  fiebt  bie  @a$e  fo  (fiir  eine  folcfce)  an,  he  views  the 
matter  in  this  light;  trie  bet(?t  er  ?  what  is  his  name?  ttfie  f?eb|f  bu  bit 
©ad)e  an?  what  do  you  think  of  the  matter?  In  the  same  way,  fl[£,  as, 
which,  like  the  corresponding  quam  and  quum  in  Latin,  must  be  considered 
as  a  relative  adverb,  is  used  to  express  the  logical  factitive  relation.  The 
adverb  &H  has  the  same  signification,  and  denotes  that  which  a  person  or 
thing  is  thought  to  be,  when  it  is  connected  with  a  substantive  in  apposition ; 
e.g.  twin  better  al$  t>er  einjige  @rfre,  my  cousin  being  the  only  heir:  or 
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when  it  stands  with  a  substantive  expressive  of  manner  ;  e.  g.  <r  tfanb  ^a 
a  IS  fin  mutftaer  3ufcfuiier,  he  stood  there  as  an  idle  spectator*. 

§  184. 

The  preposition  311,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (§  183),  gene- 
rally expresses  the  factitive  relation,  forms  the  Supine  by  being 
united  with  the  infinitive  of  verbs  (§  75).  The  supine  accord- 
ingly serves  also  to  point  out  a  factitive  relation,  but  its  use  is 
in  general  limited  to  the  moral  factitive  relation,  to  an  action 
intended  or  wished  for,  a  purpose  or  design.  Thus  we  say 
in  German,  as  in  English,  id)  fcittC  v5te  ttttr  511  fclgCIT,  I  request 
you  to  follow  me;  cr  jtrcbt  (Bclb  }U  CrlancjCll,  he  endeavours  to 
get  money  ;  cr  6emiibt  ftd)  3  U  Befallen,  he  is  anxious  to  please  ; 
C§  btcnt,  bicfj  ^U  ufccr^CU^cn,  it  serves  to  convince  you;  gcmi^t 
JU  fchcr^Cll,  disposed  to  jest.  In  the  same  way  the  supine 
follows  verbs  denoting  advice,  wish,  command,  permission, 
&c.,  though  these  verbs  otherwise  may  govern  the  accusative 
case  (§  183,  Obs.  1);  e.g.  id)  riltbe  tir  511  fd)rccu;cn,  I  advise 
you  to  be  silent  ;  id)  l;clfc,  or  id>  ttHtnfefK,  $n  511  fcl;c«,  I  hope, 
or  I  wish  to  see  him:  cr  frcfabl,  or  cr  crlau&tc  ntir,  511  6tci6cr, 
he  ordered,  or  he  permitted,  me  to  stay.  When  a  design  or 
purpose  is  expressed,  the  preposition  urn  is  frequently  placed 
before  the  supine;  e.  g.  id)  fomnic  tun  tidj)  511  tvarucn,  I  come 
in  order  to  warn  you  ;  Ct  '.qc()t  in  bic  *Stat>t  lint  ttlit  etncm 
^'eiintc  ^ufammen  ;u  foramen,  he  goes  to  town  in  order  to  meet 
a  friend. 

In  German,  however,  the  supine  is  frequently  employed 
instead  of  the  attributive  (^  172),  as  well  as  of  the  objective 
genitive  (^  180),  when  it  expresses  the  moral  relation  of  an 
action.  In  this  way  the  German  supine  frequently  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  English  participial  nouns  with  the  preposition 
of.  We  say,  gcit  511  av&citen,  time  to  work;  anftatt  311  arfccitcn, 
instead  of  working;  tal  2>ei$niU}Cll  »Sie  511  fc^Cit,  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  ;  tic  .noffnuny}  511  UCyClT,  the  hope  of  victory; 
ter  2?unfci)  5  u  gcfhttcn,  the  desire  to  please  ;  cr  if?  frol)  cidb 


5ie  fotbert  ti  nt§  fine  ©unjl,  geroo^r,  eS  i^r  o(*  eine  @trafe.     Sch. 

34  t  ommr  o(S  ©tfanbter  be$  ®aid)ti.     Sch. 

Surest  aU  ©fbieter.     Sch. 

3d)  will  metn  ?«6tn  nlS  fin  ©n"<^fnf  out  (?uren  ^anben  empfangen.     Sch 
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11  ft(xn,  he  is  happy  to  see  you  again  ;  er  iff  imibe  i|w 
£U  untCV&alten,  he  is  tired  of  entertaining  him  ;  ev  fittdbtCt  ftdf), 
bit  ^U  fceflCgWH,  he  is  afraid  of  meeting  you  ;  Ct  fchamt  ftdb  bic 
20al)r()dt  £U  fa$en,  he  is  ashamed  of  telling  the  truth. 

When  the  supine  follows  verbs  or  adjectives  which  govern 
a  particular  preposition,  this  preposition  is  usually  placed  be- 
fore the  supine,  but  conti'acted  with  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun ba£  (§  125);  e.  g.  er  feljnt  jTdb  banadb,  bidb  $tt  fel)cn,  he 

longs  after  seeing  you;  et  fccjle^t  batauf  eiwjelaJTen  Jit  ttW; 
ben,  he  insists  upon  being  admitted;  et  iff  ftol}  batauf  ein 
'Seutfohev  £lt  fctn,  he  is  proud  of  being  a  German  ;  Cf  fcenft 
llicht  bat  an  jumcf^ttf  eleven,  he  does  not  think  of  returning;  c» 
blent  ba^U  btcb  ^U  Wamen,  it  serves  to  warn  you. 

The  accusative  relation  also  is  expressed  by  the  supine  after 

the  verbs,  anfan$en,  6e$innen,  to  begin;  aufl;bven,  to  cease  ; 

pfleijcn,  to  use;  untetnel)mcn,  to  undertake;  n?a$en,  to  venture; 
l)inbcrn,  to  prevent  one  from  doing  something  ;  and  other  verbs 
which  denote  the  performance  or  non-performance  of  a  real 
action  (real  relation)  ;  e.g.  CV  fan^t  an  £lt  fprechen,  he  begins 
to  speak;  er  Ijbft  attf  ^tt  at^WCll,  he  ceases  breathing;  er  fflc^t 
^tl  fa$en,  he  is  used  to  say. 

The  supine,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  employed  to  ex- 
press the  accusative  relation  after  verbs  expressing  a  know- 
ledge or  an  opinion  (logical  relation],  and  it  is  therefore  im- 
properly used  after  evfcnnen,  to  acknowledge;  fccfemtcn  and 
cjejM;en,  to  confess  ;  ev^ablen  and  6cvid;ten,  to  report;  vcvfutcrn, 
to  assure;  fcmilttljcn,  to  suppose,  &c.  After  the  following 
verbs  only  its  use  is  sanctioned  by  practice  :  fllaitben,  U?a[;nen, 
wdnen,  to  think;  fi'db  dn&ilbcn,  to  imagine;  tjov.qe&en,  Beljauptcn, 
to  pretend  ;  fcJxhWI,  to  appear  ;  e.  g.  et  .qlau6t,  fcebattptCt,  B&* 
fOt,  bic  @ac|)C  £11  fcnncn,  he  pretends  to  know  the  business. 

The  difference  between  the  real  and  the  logical  relation,  the 
former  of  which  only  has  generally  the  supine,  is  particularly 
shown  in  the  verbs  ttnffcn,  tW$ej]cn,  bcnfcn,  which  have  the 
supine  when  they  refer  to  an  action;  e.  g.  idb  IVeif?  ttytt  £U  fas 
t;anbten,  I  know  how  to  manage  him  ;  idb  tya&C  Ver^cflcn  CtttWg 
ju  t&un,  I  forgot  to  do  something;  id)  bcnfc  nadb  Bonbon  311 
flCtyen,  I  think  of  going  (intend  to  go)  to  London.  "Whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  take  the  accusative  or  an  accessory 
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sentence  when  they  express  the  mere  act  of  the  mind,  viz. 
knowing,  forgetting,  thinking ;  e.  g.  id)  tt?eif?  tajj  id)  Unt ecfrt 
Ijafce,  I  know  that  I  am  in  the  wrong ;  id)  |>atte  vettjejjen  baf? 
id)  Cs  ibm  fcrfprochen  tmtte,  I  had  forgotten  my  having  promised 
him ;  idb  tcnfe  ta§  alley  Ved)t  iff,  I  think  all  is  right. 

The  supine  can  in  no  case  be  employed  in  German  after 
verbs  signifying  knowledge  or  opinion,  when  these  verbs 
already  have  an  accusative  which  would  be  the  subject  of  the 
supine.  The  English  expressions,  I  suppose  him  to  be  a  fool, 
I  believe  him  to  ha\;e  gone,  I  remember  him  to  have  said,  must 
be  translated  by  the  formation  of  an  accessory  sentence:  id) 
vevnwtbe,  taj?  er  eiu  Sforr  if?,  i$>  .qlau&e  t>a£  cr  gegangen  ij?, 
&c.  The  same  applies  to  the  verbs  UumfdKIl  and  vcrlail^en. 

The  supine  also  follows  the  preposition  o^HC,  without,  which 
in  English  is  construed  with  the  participial  nouns ;  e.  g.  etync 
$U  lt»iffen,  without  knowing. 

Observation. — Expressions  like,  he  taught  me,  or,  I  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  how  to  speak,  where  to  go,  cannot  be  rendered  in  the  same  way  in 
German  by  the  supine  :  we  say,  cr  frf  le&rte  micfr,  or  id)  irilgtC  niefrt,  ttM$ 
iefr  fatjeit  fcllte,  wie  \$  fpred>en  follte,  wc{»in  iit  9^{>cn  follte. 


§  185. 

The  proper  use  of  those  prepositions  by  which  the  relations 
of  cause  are  expressed  being  attended  with  some  difficulties, 
it  is  thought  expedient  to  subjoin  the  following  general  obser- 
vations on  the  English  prepositions  employed  to  denote  the 
relation  of  causality,  and  on  the  forms  corresponding  to  each 
of  them  in  German. 

The  preposition  of  expresses  the  relation  of  the  objective  as 
well  as  of  the  attributive  genitive  (|  172,  180),  and  is  commonly 
rendered  in  German  by  the  genitive  case.  In  some  instances 
of  the  attributive  relation,  however,  of  is  rendered  by  t?Ctl 
(§  173) ;  and  other  prepositions  (§  174)  are  employed  when  it 
stands  for  the  attributive  genitive  of  the  object.  In  the  objec- 
tive genitive  relation,  of  is  frequently  rendered  by  ron,  an, 
ti6cr,  auf,  vor,  and  QH?  (§  180);  e.g.  to  speak  of  (von),  to 
remind  of  (an),  to  complain  of  (ii&er),  proud  of  (aitf),  to  be 
afraid  of  (vet),  to  consist  o/(att5).  The  moral  ablative  rela- 
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tion  in  expressions  like,  of  my  own  choice,  is  expressed  by 
Oll$(§  181). 

The  preposition  to,  if  it  implies  the  dative  relation  (of  a 
person),  is  generally  rendered  in  German  by  the  dative  case 
(§  179);  e.  g.  to  offer  to  a  person:  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
expresses  the  factitive  relation  (of  a  thing),  it  is  rendered  by 
the  preposition  £tt  (§  183) ;  e.  g.  to  force  /o,  to  your  advantage. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  distinguish  fcer  ©at'tcn  cjdjbl't  nietwm 
^BrubCf,  the  garden  belongs  to  my  brother ;  and  tcr  ©atteit 
$e^bvt  £U  bem  ©UtC,  the  garden  belongs  to  the  farm  (makes 
a  part  of  it). 

When  the  preposition  by  stands  with  a  verb  in  the  passive 
voice,  and  denotes  the  active  subject  (e.  g.  he  is  recommended 
by  his  teacher),  or  if  it  expresses  the  real  cause  in  the  ablative 
relation  (e.  g.  ill  from  the  heat),  it  is  rendered  in  German  by 
t>0n  (§  179,  181).  When  it  denotes  a  means  (e.  g.  by  force, 
by  imposture),  it  is  rendered  by  bitvcb  5  and  if  it  denotes  a 
logical  cause,  it  is  rendered  by  ait»,  an,  or  nad);  e.  g.  to 
know  by  (atU?)  experience,  to  know  one  by  (an)  his  voice,  to 
judge  of  one  by  (llfldb)  his  language  (§  181). 

The  preposition  for  in  English  expresses  different  kinds  of 
the  factitive  relation,  which  in  German  are  distinguished  by 
different  prepositions.  When  for  denotes  the  real  factitive 
relation,  e.  g.  ripe  for  the  harvest,  too  weakybr  an  under- 
taking ;  or  a  purpose,  e.  g.  it  is  for  your  good,  for  that  purT 
pose;  it  is  commonly  rendered  in  German  by  ^u.  If  it 
expresses  the  moral  factitive  relation,  e.  g.  to  askfor  bread,  to 
court  for  love,  it  is  rendered  by  am ;  if  it  denotes  a  price, 
e.  g.  for  ten  pounds,  and  if  it  implies  for  the  advantage  or 
satisfaction  of  a  person,  e.  g.  to  intercede,  to  fight  for  a  per- 
son, it  is  rendered  by  flu1  (§  183).  Elliptical  expressions  like, 
as  for  me,  as  for  this  question,  are  rendered  by  an  accessory 
sentence:  e.g.  w?a»  midb  bctrifft,  nuts  tiefc  $ra<je  fcetrtfft,  as  to 
what  concerns  me,  or  this  question.  In  expressions  like,  that 
is  impossible  for  me,  the  tailor  makes  a  coat  for  me,  for  is 
rendered  either  by  the  dative  case  or  by  the  preposition  fiiv 
(§  179).  For  is  employed  in  English  also  to  express  the  ab- 
lative relation ;  in  which  case  it  is  rendered  by  prepositions 
corresponding  to  this  relation  ;  e.  g.  to  die  for  (mt3)  want,  to 
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r  (I'Or)  joy,  he  loves  lierj'or  (n?C^Ctl)  her  amiable  quali- 
ties (§  181). 

When  from  expresses  the  genitive  relation  (to  free  from 
fear),  it  corresponds  to  the  German  preposition  veil  (§  180); 
when  it  expresses  the  ablative  relation  (from  avarice,  from 
want),  it  is  translated  by  ally  (§  181). 

With  is  generally  translated  by  tttit;  it  corresponds  to  tor 
in  expressions  like,  to  starve  *<snth  hunger,  to  languish  with 
thirst,  to  tremble  with  fear  (§  181). 

At  is  rendered  by  the  preposition  iiBct  in  expressions  like, 
to  be  vexed,  to  be  offended,  to  be  angry,  to  rejoice,  to  be 
afflicted,  at  a  thing  (§  180):  and  on  is  rendered  by  the  same 
German  preposition  in  expressions  like,  to  speak,  to  preach 
on  a  subject  (§  180). 

Relation  of  Locality. 

§  186. 

When  the  relation  of  locality  is  a  relation  to  the  speaker,  it 
is  expressed  either  by  the  relational  adverbs  of  place  (§  138), 
e.  g.  er  H?o(?nt  fcter,  he  lives  here;  cr  Qttyt  tott^in,  he  goes 
there ;  or  by  prepositions  connected  with  pronouns,  e.  g.  ct 
ftct)t  vor  tttir,  he  stands  before  me.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  relation  to  other  persons  or  things,  it  is  in  general 
expressed  by  prepositions,  the  proper  use  of  which  has  been 
explained  in  Sect.  II.  Chap.  7.  (on  Prepositions).  Cases 
without  a  preposition  denote  the  relation  of  locality  only  in 
the  expressions,  aller  Often  (genitive),  in  all  places ;  and  er 
f  Ctttttlt  fce»  2i^C^e5  (genitive),  he  comes  by  that  way ;  and  in 
expressions  like,  er  Qtfyi  or  cr  ttttntcrt  ten  28e<j  or  biefen  2Be^ 
(accusative),  he  walks  this  way. 

Relation  of  Time. 

§  187. 

The  relation  of  time  refers  either  to  the  time  which  is  pre- 
sent to  the  speaker,  and  is  in  that  case  expressed  by  the  rela- 
tional adverbs  of  time  (§  138),  e.  g.  ct  n}irb  6alb  fotttmen,  he 
will  come  soon;  er  tfi  gcftern,  or  petite  an$efemmen,  he 
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arrived  yesterday  or  today :  or  it  refers  to  the  time  of  another 
action  or  event ;  in  which  case  it  is  for  the  most  part  expressed 
by  prepositions  (Sect.  II.  Chap.  ?•);  e.g.  e3  fwrt  im  20inter, 
it  freezes  in  winter;  er  iVirb  V0r  £)f?ew,  or  nadb  brei  Xa$en 
ft&reifen,  he  will  set  out  before  Easter,  or  after  three  days. 

When  however  a  point  of  time  (quando)  is  to  be  expressed, 
cases  may  be  employed.  A  point  of  time  is  denoted  in  a  defi- 
nite way  by  the  accusative  case,  as  in  English;  e.  g.  er  tfl 
biefen  2)?or$en  tyier  geroefen,  he  has  been  here  this  morning; 
er  $d)t  nadbjien  3)?onta^  nacb  ber  @tabt,  he  goes  to  town 
next  Monday;  er  iff  ben  erfleu  2)?ai  $eboren,  he  is  born  the 

tirstof  May.  A  point  of  time  is,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed 
in  an  indefinite  way  by  the  genitive  case;  e.g.  er  arbeitet 
2Rorgen$  or  2?ormitta#g,  fd;taft  9?a$mittafl£  imb 
9l6enb5  or  be£  5l6enb£  tn'3  ©cbaufpiet,  he  works  in  the 
morning,  in  the  forenoon,  sleeps  in  the  afternoon,  and  goes  to 
the  play  in  the  evening;  er  Qd)t  (5omita$3  hi  bie  £ircfce,  he 

goes  to  church  on  Sundays;  er  fmtt  ei»e3  Xa$e3  £ii  mir,  he 

came  to  me  one  day.  Of  the  same  description  are  the  forms, 
anfiUKj6,  at  the  beginning ;  I)eitti$e3  ZciQtv,  now-a-days ;  mitt; 
ter  2Beite,  in  the  meanwhile;  ndcbffer  Xa^e,  one  of  these  days; 
and  some  others. 

The  duration  or  measure  of  time  (quamdiu),  like  the  mea- 
sure of  other  things,  is  expressed  by  the  accusative  case  (§  1 82); 
e.  g.  er  iff  ben  $  a  11,5 en  Xac)  fcefdbaftkjt,  he  is  employed  the 
whole  day;  er  jtot  IjUllbert  3&^re  £ele6t,  he  has  lived  a 
hundred  years. 

The  relation  of  time  is  also  expressed  by  those  forms  of  the 
participles  which  we  have  called  Gerunds  (§  140);  e.  g.  in  bd$ 

3umttcr  tretenb,  erfcticfte  icb  cmen  alten  ^reunb,  entering  the 

room  (when  I  entered),  I  beheld  an  old  friend;  ^attm  &\\Qt- 
f  out  men  reifete  cr  IVieber  a6,  scarcely  arrived  (when  he  was 
arrived),  he  departed  again  (see  §  189). 

Relation  of  Manner. 

§  188. 

The  relation  of  manner  is  for  the  most  part  expressed  by 
notional  adverbs  of  manner,  i.  e.  by  adjectives  and  substan- 
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lives  turned  into  adverbs;  e.g.  wiinblidb  fcedchten,  to  report 
orally;  a&ficfrtUdj  6eldbi<3eil,  to  offend  purposely;  flefdbttnnb 
fpvcckn,  to  speak  quickly;  falfcfr  fcbirorcn,  to  swear  falsely. 
Gerunds,  i.  e.  participles  used  as  adverbs,  are  employed  in 
the  same  way;  e.  g.  et  fpracf)  Uicfrdllb,  he  spoke  smiling;  er 
faw  £  el  a  It  fen,  he  came  running  (§  14-0)*.  The  relation  of 
manner,  however,  is  also  expressed  by  the  genitive  case  and 
by  prepositions.  The  genitive  case  was  more  usual  in  old 
German  (§  140),  and  has  been  retained  only  in  some  expres- 
sions; e.g.  Orincn  alle?  (£rnftc?  erwabnen,  to  admonish  one 
in  full  earnest;  iniverric&teter  ©ache  a6$ieljen,  to  go  off 
without  accomplishing  one's  purpose  (re  infecta)\  flefyenben 
ftttpC?,  immediately  (stante  pede)  ;  vjliicflicheif  SBetfe,  fortu- 
nately ;  tferftel;lemr  fHJeife,  secretly  (by  stealth)  ;  <jerabe»  2Pe.i}c£, 
straightways  ;  cuxjerebetet  2*ia$en,  in  the  manner  agreed  upon  ; 
ge&iibrenber  3)ia£en,  in  due  manner  ;  and  some  others  (§  140)  f. 
The  relation  of  manner  assumes  the  form  of  the  factitive  rela- 
tion (§  183)  in  expressions  like,  er  iff  511111  \?tcr6en  (titflicb) 
f,  he  is  mortally  sick;  ta5  2?ilb  tjt  ^UIU  «&predbci1  (fprc= 
afjlllidbj  the  picture  is  a  speaking  likeness;  cr  ifi  Jltm 
(cntfcelicfr)  bapticf>,  he  is  frightfully  ugly. 

The  relation  of  manner  is  moreover  expressed  by  the  fol- 
lowing prepositions  : 

Manner  is  denoted  by  ttlit  in  expressions  like,  er  flvfccitct 
Wit  £lt|r,  he  works  with  pleasure;  er  tanjet  ttlit  ^Inffallb,  he 
dances  gracefully;  ct  fpvicht  wit  ;£nirbe,  he  speaks  with  dig- 
nity J.  It  expresses  an  instrument  ;  e.  g.  w  it  ^iijjCH  ttcteil,  to 
tread  under  foot;  wit  tew  2?alle  fpielen,  to  play  at  ball;  wit 
bcm  ^iciTcr  fcbneiben,  to  cut  with  a  knife;  wit  Cchfen  pfliujen, 
to  plough  with  oxen. 

3u  expresses  the  manner  of  going  from  place  to  place  in 


*  tfonnten  »vir  nidjt  ftarmfo^  oet^nug(id>e  Zage  fpinnrn,  (u  jltg  b&6  itidftt  Ztfrtn 
ivimien  '?     Sch. 

@efcf)dfttg  unermiiPiiit*  f-ef^tch  ft  fie.     Sch. 

Sullen  rcir  ;u  ©rimte  gchen,  metl  beine  @o^ne  roiitf^enb  fid)  tefefjttn  V     Sch. 
f  3Btrfl  tiu'6  vtrmtqtn.  ruljigen  @tiiti)tt&  ucr  Ciefen  ^(Rann  ju  trttcn  /     ScA. 
Mt  bii5  ^tftJ)orn  fltngen  mad)tigen  9?uft6?     &A. 
ra  1  1  @(etd)mutf>  an.     Sc^. 

31rai]t  t5  in  it  Grtijebuttg.     Sch. 

©pret^t  mit  QJelajTent^eit.     Sch. 

2>u  ttittft  mit  flol|tt  ?53i((fufjt  if)r  ©tfdjettf  mit  Ju^en.     Sch. 
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expressions  like,  £tt  2Baficr,  ju  £anbe,  ^u  $u£e,  ^u  ^fcrbe  reifen, 

to  travel  by  water,  by  land,  on  foot,  on  horseback. 

The  preposition  atlf  is  used  only  with  the  substantive  25eife, 
manner,  either  expressed  or  understood  ;  e.  g.  aitf  Cine  11CUC 
SJJctfe,  in  a  new  manner;  attf'3  fmmblidbile  (auf  Me  freimfc 
lidjjte  20cifc),  in  the  kindest  manner ;  auf  ^CUtfd),  in  German  ; 
auf  (Sn^lifd;,  in  English.  9(n,  in  the  same  way  as  oitf,  is 
used  in  the  formation  of  the  superlative  degree  from  adverbs 
of  manner;  e.g.  ant  freunbltdbjlen,  the  most  kindly  (|  141). 

ijn  and  miter  denote  manner  in  expressions  like,  i  m  ©eijle 
Itnb  ill  ber  -EUa&rljeit  an&eten,  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; 
tm  ;3onie  tl;itn,  to  do  something  in  a  fit  of  passion ; 
in  ^enutt,  in  ©ebulb  ertracjen,  to  bear  with  humility 
and  patience*;  (ftnen  Itnter  Xl;wnen  bitten,  to  entreat  one 
with  tears. 

§189. 

The  Gerund  (§  140)  is  employed  in  German,  as  in  English, 
to  express  not  only  the  relations  of  time  and  manner  (^  187, 
188),  but  also  the  relations  of  cause  and  condition.  Thus 

we  say,  bttvdb  'Seutfcblanb  retfenb,  6e$e<)nete  er  tnandbem  alten 

3?efannten,  travelling  through  Germany  (time),  he  met  many 
old  acquaintances  f ;  and  U;m  bte  .^ailb  btitcfenb  natyut  er 
5l6fd;ieb,  shaking  his  hands  (manner\  he  took  leave  \  :  but  we 

say  also,  tjon  olteii  ^teunten  cerlaffen  nutate  cr  ^it  ©nnibe 

gcl)en,  being  forsaken  by  all  his  friends  (cause),  he  must 
perish §;  and  mid;  an  i(jn  anfd;lief?enb  n?evbe  id;  jle^en,  a6cr 
getrennt  von  il;m  jverbe  id;  untevlie.qcn,  joining  him  (con- 
dition) I  shall  conquer,  but  separated  from  him  (condition) 
I  shall  be  conquered  ||.  The  use  of  gerunds,  however,  is 

*  ©off  id)'S  tin  ernft  erftiKcn  tniifTen?     Sch. 

3n  ^>nfl  tinb  Grile  6nut  ber  @o(6at  uon  Sciiinxinb  ftc^  feine  leirfjte  ©tnbt.     Sch. 
t  2>iefe$  bei  mit  brnfenb,  fcl)lief  id)  ein.     Sch. 
J  53erttnuenb  no^t  fict)  bcr  Giererf)te.     Sch. 

<?r  mill  fliitmenb  93n()n  fid)  fcrecfycn.     Sch. 

§  J)et  etijnen  S:rnft  nid)t  niefjt  uetttnuenb,  nwnbt  er  fein  ^>erj  ben  buuflen  ^iin-- 
ften  ju.  Sch. 

£ein  5J&bilb  bulbet  fie,  n<(etn  bn«  forper(irf)e  5Cort  uere^rcnb.     Sch. 
||   (Sntroorfen  6(0^  ift'6  ctu  gemeiner  5ceoc(,  UDlIfiifjrt  ifVS  ein  un(lerb(id)  Un« 
terne()men.     Sch. 

Cfinninl  entlaffen  nuS  bem  ftd)trn  5Ginfe(  beS  Jpttitni,  t>\  nnu6$t<itbtn  in  be$ 
SebcnS  5rcmbe,  geljort  bie  £l)ot  jcnen  tiirfifd)en  Wddjten  nn,  bie  fcineS  Wcnfdjcn 
tnnrt>t.     5cA. 
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not  so  extensive  in  German  as  in  English  ;  and  especially 
the  relations  of  time,  cause,  and  condition,  expressed  by  the 
<rerund  in  English,  are  more  commonly  rendered  in  German 
by  accessory  sentences,  or  by  co-ordinate  sentences  connect- 
ed by  the  copulative  conjunction  unb;  e.  g.  inbem  er  bltrofr 
'^cutfoblanb  reifete,  ba  er  verlaffen  war,  werni  icfr  nticfc  an* 
fcblicpe.  Generally  the  use  of  such  gerunds  as  are  compounds 
with  auxiliaries  (having  received  your  letter,  being  convinced  of 
your  affection),  is  not  received  in  German,  nor  can  gerunds 
be  used  in  German  when  they  have  a  subject  different  from 
the  subject  of  the  sentence ;  e.  g.  my  father  losing  his  health, 
•jse  left  the  country  ;  the  business  being  done,  /  went  home.  In 
expressions  of  that  description,  the  German  idiom  requires 
the  gerund  to  be  turned  into  an  accessory  adverbial  sentence, 
in  which  the  particular  relation,  of  time,  manner,  cause,  or 
condition,  is  pointed  out  by  its  respective  conjunctions  (see 
§  197,  198,  199,  201);  e.g.  nacbbem  (after)  kfr  %l)Kn  Sfrief 

erfaaltcn  batte,  &c. ;  aU  (when)  or  ba  (since)  ber  2>ater  Kim 
QjCHmMxit  rcrlcr,  &c.  In  some  particular  expressions,  how- 
ever, a  gerund  is  employed,  the  subject  of  which  is  not  the 
same  with  the  subject  of  the  sentence;  e.g.  er  fortt,  biefeil 
$rall  audgenomtnen,  tmmer  rcMidf)  gcbanbelt,  he  has  always 
acted  honestly,  this  case  excepted ;  bii»  $U$  Fojret,  ben  0>"ill- 
banb  a 6 3 ere 4> net,  fiinf  @ul?en,  this  book  costs  five  florins, 
exclusive  of  the  binding;  er  trat,  bte  J3inbe  tttit  ^BUtt  6e- 
flecf  t,  in  ba3  ^iwmer,  he  entered  the  room,  his  hands  stained 
with  blood  *.  In  expressions  like,  bte  Stiffen  in  ber  ^anb 
tiabeten  lie,  they  approached  with  arms  in  their  hands;  eitt 
^inb  auf  tbrem  ©djoo^e  fap  fie  ba,  she  sat  there  with 
a  child  upon  her  knees  f;  the  gerund  (fyaBenb,  having)  is 
omitted  by  way  of  ellipsis. 

*  5n  einem  (rrfer  flanben  n>tr,  ben  Surf  flumm  in  ba§  ttt  %tit>  t)inauiQtrid>ttt, 
Sch. 

*2ie  fingt  f)innu5  in  bit  ftn(tere  3ftid>t,  6oS  2Cugt  uom  ?3einen  getrubet.     Sch. 

X*a6  ^>aat  i^ermiltert  Uig  fcer  ©djotte  &uri  «uf  fetnetn  Sagcr.     Sch. 

t  2>ie  ^>anb  ant  <8d>n>erte  fc^auen  fie  fid)  brcfyenb  uon  briften  llfern  an.     Sch. 

£>a  fomnu  fie  fel6(l,  ben  SfyrijluS  in  bet  ^>nnb,  6ie  ^>cffo^rt  unto  bit 
^ffieittufl  in  bem  Jperjen.  Sch. 

@o  tnup  ic^  fallen  in  tti  Seinbe*  ^>«nb,  tn6  n«^e  9?ettung6uf et  itn  &t- 
fi(^te.  Sch. 
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CHAPTER  IV. — Syntax  of  Compound  Sentences. 

§190. 

IT  has  been  already  observed,  that  sentences  are  compounded 
by  way  of  subordination  (§  152),  when  one  of  them  may  be 
considered  as  standing  in  the  place  of  a  substantive,  adjective, 
or  adverb,  which  is  a  factor  of  a  combination  in  the  other 
sentence ;  e.  g.  he  reported  that  the  king  died  (the  death  of 
the  king),  he  was  at  work  before  the  sun  rose  (early).  The 
sentence  which  thus  takes  the  place  of  a  factor  in  the  other 
sentence  (that  the  king  died,  and  before  the  sun  rose)  is 
termed  an  Accessory  sentence,  whilst  the  other  sentence  to 
which  it  belongs  (he  reported,  and  he  was  at  work)  is  termed  a 
Principal  sentence.  The  same  sentence,  however,  e.  g.  he 
reported,  which  is  a  principal  sentence  with  regard  to  its 
accessory  sentence  (that  the  king  died),  may  again  be  an 
accessory  sentence  with  regard  to  another  principal  sentence ; 
e.  g.  it  is  a  fact,  that  he  reported,  that  the  king  died :  and  an 
accessory  sentence  (that  he  reported)  may  be  a  principal  sen- 
tence with  regard  to  another  accessory  sentence  (that  the  king 
died). 

Accessory  sentences  may  consist  of  any  factor  of  the  pre- 
dicative, attributive,  or  objective  combinations,  excepting  the 
predicate. 

Accessory  sentences  are  frequently  abridged  again  into  a 
supine  (§  184),  having  the  power  of  a  substantive,  or  into  a 
gerund  (§  189),  having  the  power  of  an  adverb;  e.g.  he  prac- 
tises the  law  in  order  to  make  a  fortune,  instead  of  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  fortune ;  the  tutor  very  much  attached  to 
his  pupil,  instead  of  who  is  very  much  attached,  &c. ;  reading 
the  letter  he  grew  pale,  instead  of  whilst  he  read  the  letter, 
&c.  Supines,  adjectives,  participles,  and  gerunds,  which  thus 
stand  in  the  place  of  an  accessory  sentence,  frequently  take  a 
place  different  from  that  of  other  substantives,  adjectives,  or 
adverbs,  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence ;  on  which  account 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  denomination  of  abridged  sen- 
tences. 
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Observation. — It  has  been  stated  already,  and  it  will  still  more  clearly 
appear  from  what  follows,  that  the  use  of  abridged  sentences  is  far  less  ex- 
tensive in  German  than  in  English. 


§  191. 

According  to  the  relation  in  which  accessory  sentences  stand 
to  the  principal  sentence,  they  are  either  substantive,  or  adjec- 
tive^ or  adverbial  sentences.  When  an  accessory  sentence  forms 
the  subject  of  the  principal  sentence,  or  is  equivalent  to  a  sub- 
stantive in  the  genitive,  accusative,  ablative,  or  factitive  rela- 
tions, it  is  termed  a  substantive  sentence  (see  1 193) :  when  it 
is  equivalent  to  an  attributive  adjective,  it  is  termed  an  adjec- 
tive sentence  (see  §  194) :  or  when  it  stands  in  the  relations  of 
locality,  time,  or  manner,  it  is  termed  an  adverbial  sentence 
(see  §  195). 

§  192. 

The  connection  of  accessory  with  principal  sentences  is 
expressed  by  the  subordinative  conjunctions  (§  152).  These 
conjunctions  may  be  considered  as  formed  of  two  members, 
viz.  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  standing  in  the  principal  sen- 
tence, and  a  relative  pronoun,  standing  in  the  accessory  sen- 
tence. Both  members  still  occur  in  the  Latin  conjunctions 
post  ea  quam,  ita  ut,  eo  quod;  in  the  French,  par  ce  que ; 
and  in  the  English  expressions,  I  know  that  which  you  mean, 
that  tree  which  bears  no  fruit,  he  is  not  there  where  you 
expected  him,  when  he  commands  then  I  must  obey.  The 
demonstrative,  standing  in  the  principal  sentence,  generally 
takes  the  form  corresponding  to  the  relation  (of  causality, 
time,  manner,  &c.)  in  which  the  accessory  sentence  stands  to 
the  principal  sentence;  and  the  relative,  standing  in  the  acces- 
sory sentence,  being  a  factor  of  a  combination,  either  pre- 
dicative, attributive,  or  objective,  in  the  accessory  sentence, 
generally  takes  the  form  appropriate  to  this  office.  In  the 
subordinative  connection  either  the  demonstrative  or  the  rela- 
tive, or  even  both  members  of  the  conjunction,  are  frequently 
omitted ;  e.  g.  I  know-  (that)  what  you  mean,  the  coat  (which)  / 
have  on,  I  did  not  hear  of  him  since  (then,  when)  /  left  him  : 
but  both  of  them  are  always  understood ;  and  all  subordinative 
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conjunctions,  accordingly,  which  do  not  consist  of  a  demon- 
strative and  relative  pronoun,  e.  g.  tct — HKichcV,  he — who  ; 
fo — bafj,  so — that ;  ta — WO,  there — where ;  tann — Warm,  then 
— when;  nxnil — fo,  if — then;  are  to  be  regarded  either  as 
relative  pronouns,  the  demonstrative  corresponding  to  which 
is  understood,  e.  g.  n?CV  and  U3a$,  who  and  what ;  tvo,  where ; 
al£,  when;  Wenn,  if;  06,  whether;  trt,  as  (Lat.  quum);  bajj, 
that  (French  que): — or  they  are  to  be  considered  as  demon- 
strative pronouns,  the  relative  of  which  is  understood :  these 
are  in  German  generally  compounded  with  a  preposition ; 
e.  g.  imdbbem,  after  (that) ;  intent,  whilst  (that) ;  feitbcm,  since 
(that) : — or,  lastly,  they  are  merely  prepositions,  both  the  de- 
monstrative and  relative  pronouns  being  understood ;  e.  g.  e(K, 
before  ;  fdt,  since ;  n?cil5  because  *. 

Observation. — The  origin  of  the  subordinative  conjunctions,  dly,  as  (Lat. 
quum,  quam);  Ob,  if,  whether;  je,  the  (Lat.  quo} ;  ttHMt,  because  (quiet");  is 
obscure :  but  they  may  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  relative  adverbs. 

Substantive  Sentences. 

§  193. 

We  distinguish  the  following  kinds  of  substantive-accessory 
sentences. 

First, — those  which  stand  in  the  place  of  a  supine  or  abstract 
substantive.  Accessory  sentences  of  this  description  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  German  in  the  room  of  the  English  par- 
ticipial noun ;  and  they  are  always  employed  when  the  parti- 
cipial noun  cannot  be  rendered  by  an  infinitive,  or  by  a  supine, 
or  by  a  substantive;  e.  g.  your  flattering  his  vanity  gives  me 
much  pain,  bajj  @te  fctncv  (fitclfeit  fchmeidbeln,  tlntt  ntiv  fcl;v 
Icib;  I  am  convinced  of  his  having  betrayed  the  secret,  id)  6ill 
vqeun£,  baf?  er  ba£  ©etyehnnif?  vmutbcn  (jftt.  Accessory  sen- 
tences of  this  kind  are  always  joined  to  the  principal  sentence 
by  bajj  (that),  which  is  distinguished  by  its  orthography  from 
the  relative  pronoun  fca3  in  its  usual  sense ;  the  substantive 
demonstrative  pronoun  in  the  principal  sentence  being  at  the 
same  time  expressed  or  understood ;  e.g.  idb  6in  bcffcn  $CUMf?, 

*  ©rnmnmtif.  §  224. 
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or  id)  6in  .qcwip,  bap  cr  cin  cjrepcs  ^crme^cn  befiet,  I  am  sure 
of  his  being  in  possession  of  a  large  fortune*.  When  a  relation 
of  causality  is  expressed  by  a  preposition,  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  is  commonly  contracted  with  the  preposition  (§  125); 
e.  g.  3)ian  fprtcbt  bat?  on,  ba§  @ic  vcrrcifcn  tvolUn,  they  speak  of 
your  being  about  to  travel ;  id)  bin  ftel$  barauf,  ba§  v?ic  mid) 
ntit  cilKUl  s-2?CWchc  bcchrcn,  I  am  proud  of  your  favouring  me 
with  a  visit;  cr  tyat  baburcfr  fcin  2>crnnv,cn  vcrlercn,  ba§  et 
anbcrn  }U  oicl  ttautc,  he  has  lost  his  fortune  by  trusting  too 
much  to  others  f .  When  the  substantive-accessory  sentence 
expresses  a  quoted  assertion,  the  conjunction  bap  is  for  the 
most  part  omitted,  and  then  the  sentence  assumes  the  con- 
struction of  a  principal  sentence.  Thus  we  say,  cr  cr,abltc,  er 
fei  in  jitalicn  cjcwcfen,  instead  of  cr  cr^atylte,  ba£  cr  in  ^talicn 
MCiVCJcn  fci,  he  said  (that)  he  had  been  in  Italy  $.  This  prac- 
tice, which  is  in  use  in  English  only  after  some  verbs,  e.  g.  to 
think,  to  say,  to  -gish,  is  generally  received  in  German  in  all 
quotations,  in  which  the  verb  is  in  the  conjunctive  mood  (|  16i). 
After  verbs,  however,  which  imply  a  icish,  request.,  or  command, 
the  conjunction  bap  can  be  thus  omitted  only  when  one  of  the 
auxiliary  verbs  of  mood,  ntb^ClT,  follcn,  tvollcil,  is  employed  in 
the  accessory  sentence:  e.g.  tcfr  bat,  cr  ttlC.^C  bier 
requested  that  he  might  stay  here;  cr  VCrfpracf?,  cr 
fommcn,  he  promised  that  he  would  come;  cr  6cfab(,  id)  follte 
qcfacn,  he  ordered  that  I  should  go.  We  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  ich  bittc  bap  bit  6lci6c|T,  id)  6cfci;Ic  bap  bit  McE)C|t. 

\\'hen  the  accessory  sentence  is  in  the  factitive  relation  of 
design  or  purpose  (^  183),  the  conjunction  batnit  or  ailf  bap 
(in  order  that)  is  commonly  employed  instead  of  bap  ;  e.  g.  cr 
fpart  fcin  ©clb,  bam  it,  or  auf  bap,  cr  im  filter  nict)t  3)ianyd 
Icibc,  he  is  saving  of  his  money  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  in 


2)  iip  3^r  fie  ftn§t.  &<i$  mndjt  fie  tmr  nidjt  fd)fed?ter.     Sch. 

QSetettntt  ijl  im  enjiif^cn  ©CU-R,  tap  jeter  -Umjeflaijte  turc^  (Stfowonit  Don 

feint^  ijlei^en  fell  geriAtct  irerten.     ScA. 

Xxii  n(Ie$  mafjnt  mi*,  ba^  id)  fjrute  ucn  meinem  QJlucfe  fd)eiten  mug.     Sch. 
34  tann  n'ufjt  meiii  ©eronTeii  bam  it  frefd)n>id)ti<}tn  Dap  metn  %unb  it)n  nidjt 

fcetrogen.     Sch. 
S)as  waren  bit  <£(aneten,  fagtf  mit  btr  ^u^rcr,  <ie  regimen  ba*  @ef(^irf,  brum 

feitn  ue  aid  Stem^t  gettlbct.     Sch. 
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want  in  his  old  age;  fpricfo  beutlid),  bamit  id;  Mel; 
speak  distinctly,  in  order  that  I  may  understand  you  *. 

Secondly  ;  —  accessory  sentences  which  correspond  to  a  par- 
ticiple or  adjective  used  substantively.  These  are  connected 
with  the  principal  sentence  by  the  substantive-relative  pronoun 
(H?CVj  Wft3)  in  the  accessory,  and  by  the  substantive-demonstra- 
tive pronoun  (ber,  bftS),  either  expressed  or  understood,  in  the 
principal  sentence  (see  §  194);  e.g.  U?e?  .Cjefuilb  if?  6t'aud;t 
feincn  5lt^t,  he  who  is  in  good  health  (a  healthy  person)  does  not 
require  a  physician;  wer  UtCJt,  ber  ffrctjlt,  he  who  lies  will 
steal;  id)  fa$C  (ba$)  W&v  id)  nwfj,  I  tell  that  which  I  knowf. 
Instead  of  the  relative  ttxr,  we  use  also  ber  (§  130)  ;  e.  g.  bem 
traite  id)  nid;t,  ber  tuqt,  I  do  not  trust  him  who  tells  lies  J. 
When  the  relation  of  the  accessory  sentence  is  expressed  by  a 
preposition,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  never  omitted,  as  in 
English,  nor  contracted  with  the  prepositions;  e.  g.  id)  weiif 
Nid[)t3  »on  bem,  WH§  bu  fa$ft,  I  know  nothing  of  what  you 
tell  me;  er  ifl  frol)  iiber  bay,  n?as  idb  il;m  gefaflt  I;a6e,  he  is 
glad  of  what  I  told  him  ;  er  ifi  mit  bem  ^ttfrieben  n>a£  er  l;at, 
he  is  satisfied  with  what  he  possesses. 

Thirdly  ;  —  accessory  sentences  which,  though  expressing 
locality,  time,  or  manner,  are  considered  as  substantive  sen- 
tences, on  account  of  their  either  being  the  subject  itself  of  the 
principal  sentence,  or  standing  in  the  relation  of  causality  to  the 
subject;  e.g.  n?  a  mi  er  fommen  ivivb,  wo  envoljnen  nnvb,  unb 
tt>ie  er  led)  fcetracjcn  unvb,  ift  migewij?,  when  he  will  come, 
where  he  will  live,  and  how  he  will  conduct  himself,  is  uncer- 
tain §.  Of  the  same  description  are  the  sentences  having  the 
conjunction  06  (if,  whether),  which,  as  an  adverb  of  mood, 

implies  possibility  (§  138);  e.g.  id;  ttwfj  ntd;t,  06  er  fommeii 

,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  to  come  ||. 


*  2>nniit  fie  nnbere  -£>nnbe  nicfyt  erfnufe,  6ct  id)  bie  Witncn  an.     Sch. 
•f-  Den  fcfyrecft  ber  93erg  nid^t,  roer  bnrnuf  get'oren.     Sch. 

2CnS  il)ii  (furf)  roibcig  tnnd)t,  tnnc^t  mir  i()H  rwettl).     Sc/i. 

2n^t  mirf)  wijTen,  ma&  idf)  ju  fiircfyten  [)n&e.     Sch. 
f  2)en  mi?d)t  id)  roiffen,  bet  bet  2reit|"te  mir  wn  2J((en  iff.     Sch. 

3d)  6tn  nid)t  uon  benen,  bie  mit  SKorten  tnpfer  finb.     Sch. 
§  3)u  fie()(t  jftjt  etn,  >»ie  tteu  id)  bit  gernt(;en.     Sch. 

9Bte  id)  bie  ©turttt  f)afTe,  >ucig  bie  2Cc(t.     Sch. 
||  <s&  muf  fid)  erflaren,  06  id)  ben  Sreunb,  06  id)  ben  QSnter  foff  entbe^ten.     Sch. 

3f)t  fotlt  crfffiten,  o&  3f)t  euren  ^errn  uemit^en  roollt,  ober  »reu  if>m  bienen.  Sc/i. 
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Adjective  Sentences. 

§  194. 

Adjective  accessory  sentences  are  to  be  considered  as  attri- 
butive adjectives  or  participles  enlarged  into  sentences  ;  e.  g. 
a  person  who  is  ignorant  of  his  own  language  (a  man  ignorant, 
&c.);  the  trees  which  I  planted  (the  trees  planted  by  me). 
Adjective-sentences  are  connected  with  the  principal  sentence 
by  a  demonstrative  adjective-pronoun,  expressed  or  under- 
stood in  the  principal  sentence  ;  e.  g.  t»Ct,  fciefer,  jcnct,  betjenuje, 
foldxr  (§  127);  and  by  a  relative  adjective-pronoun  (§  130)  in 
the  accessory  sentence.  The  relative  pronoun  is  never  omitted 
in  German,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  English  ;  e.  g.  the  trees 
you  have  planted  grow  very  well  :  it  agrees  in  number  and 
gender  with  the  substantive  referred  to  in  the  principal  sen- 
tence, and  takes,  as  in  English,  the  form  (case  or  preposition) 
corresponding  to  its  office  in  the  accessory  sentence.  The 
demonstrative  fcidbcf  is  in  German  always  followed  by  the 
adjective  relative  pronoun  redcher  or  bet,  and  not  by  a  relative 
adverb  like  the  English  as  ;  e.g.  folifce  Xbiere  tie  or  Welofre 
iltl  2£affc?  Ic6ctl,  such  animals  as  live  in  the  water. 

When  the  substantive-pronoun  n?er  or  bet,  or  tt?a«,  stands 
in  an  accessory  sentence,  it  corresponds  to  an  adjective  used 
substantively  (§  193).  Accessory  sentences  of  this  description 
stand  frequently  in  apposition  to  a  whole  sentence  ;  in  which 
case  they  always  have  the  relative  tt>fl?,  either  alone,  or  con- 
tracted with  a  preposition  (woriifcer,  tVOtail,  &c.  §  125);  e.  g. 
(?r  tyat  fein  2>cnnoqcn  rcrlcrcn,  n?a»  id)  nicht  nntfjte,  he  has  lost 
his  fortune,  which  I  did  not  know;  er  £at  cine  2(n|MllU1g 
crfyalten,  worti&er  id)  mtefr  fe&t  sdvunbcrt  ba6e,  he  has  got  a 
commission,  at  which  I  have  been  quite  surprised.  When 
accessory  sentences  of  this  description  stand  in  apposition  to 
the  first  or  second  personal  pronoun,  the  same  pronoun  is 
also  expressed  in  the  accessory  sentence,  and  the  verb  agrees 
with  it;  e.  g.  jcfe,  ber  tdb  ber  ©cbwacfrere  Bin,  fann  tir  nicht 
,  I  who  am  the  weaker  part  cannot  oppose  you; 
bie  ibr  ©elcbrtc  fetb  mii§t  &a3  wiffen,  you  who  are 
scholars  must  know  that. 
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Adjective-sentences  are  frequently  abridged  (§  190);  e.  g. 
ein  ©Uuf,  mit  11  i  em  an  ben  #etl)etlt,  iff  eigemltcfr  fein  ©Uicf, 
a  happiness  shared  with  nobody  is  no  true  happiness;  cin 

FleineS  ©at  mit  tne  I  2)?ii(jc  ewor&en,  macht  mel;r  $reube, 
fra$e,  ofnie  ttnfcr  2?ert>ienft  vom  3«faU  ttn$ 
t,  a  small  fortune  acquired  by  much  labour  gives 
greater  pleasure,  than  great  treasures  bestowed  on  us  by 
chance  without  our  exertion.  All  attributive  adjectives  (and 
participles),  if  standing  after  the  substantive  referred  to,  must 
in  German  be  considered  as  abridged  adjective-sentences.  We 
admit,  however,  of  abridged  adjective-sentences  only  when 
the  substantive  referred  to  stands  in  either  the  nominative 
or  the  accusative  case.  When  therefore,  in  English,  an  ad- 
jective or  participle  stands  after  the  substantive  referred  to  in 
another  case,  —  e.  g.  he  is  tired  of  a  business  liable  to  various 
chances,  —  it  is  in  German  either  placed  before  the  substantive, 
e.  g.  er  if?  eiwS,  mannigfdltujen  3ufaU«t  unterroovfewn,  @e= 
fdbafte$  ufcevbriifffyj  ;  or  turned  into  a  complete  accessory  sen- 
tence, e.  g.  cr  tji  etneg  ©efcfrafteS,  mld)t$  manni^fnltyen  3«-- 
faUcn  untemwfen  jjt,  u 


Adverbial  Sentences. 

|  196. 

Those  accessory  sentences  which  stand  in  the  relation  of 
place,  time,  or  manner,  we  term  adverbial.  They  are  con- 
nected with  the  principal  sentence  by  an  adverbial  form  of  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  in  the  principal  sentence,  and  by  an 
adverbial  form  of  a  relative  pronoun  in  the  accessory  sen- 
tence ;  both  being  either  expressed  or  understood.  Accessory 
causal,  conditional,  concessive,  and  comparative  sentences,  being 
also  connected  with  their  principal  sentences  by  the  adverbial 
forms  of  pronouns,  they,  together  with  the  accessory  sentences 
of  place,  time,  and  manner,  are  classed  among  the  adverbial 
sentences.  These  different  kinds  of  adverbial  sentences  are, 
however,  distinguished  by  different  forms  of  the  connecting 
pronouns. 
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§  196. 

Adverbial  sentences  of  place  have  the  relative  adverb  nw, 
r,  or  iflO^in,  the  demonstrative  ba  being  either  expressed 
or  understood  in  the  principal  sentence;  e.  g.  (?r  i|i  nict)t  brt, 
wo  hi  $n  }ii  fniben  ^otftefr,  or  n?cl;in  cr  fommen  fcltte,  he  is 
not  there,  where  you  hoped  to  meet  him,  or  where  he  was  to 
come  *. 

§  197. 

The  relation  of  time  is  in  English  most  frequently  expressed 
by  the  gerund;  but  the  use  of  that  form  being  very  limited  in 
German  (^  187),  its  place  is  for  the  most  part  supplied  by 
adverbiiil  sentences,  in  which  the  particular  kinds  of  the  rela- 
tion are  distinguished  with  great  accuracy  by  means  of  different 
conjunctions.  In  expressing  co-existence  with  another  event,  a 
point  of  time  is  indicated  by  ^a,  air,  ivaim,  or  tVCllll,  when; 
Ific,  as;  and  inbcttl,  whilst:  duration  of  time  is  signified  by 
intvp,  iltfeffen,  iVCil,  whilst ;  and  tt>a£reitf,  during.  A  relation 
to  a  preceding  event  is  expressed  by  itocfrfcettt,  after,  and  fcit, 
since :  and  a  relation  to  a  subsequent  event  by  cfjC,  before,  and 
6i?,  until.  All  these  conjunctions  have  for  their  corresponding 
demonstrative  in  the  principal  sentence  the  adverb  til,  used  as 
an  adverb  of  time  (§  159),  and  either  expressed  or  understood, 
except  tt?arm,  which  may  also  take  fc*aim,  and  mfccttt,  tntef,  and 
intcfTcu  (Lat.  dum,  aim},  in  that  time,  which  do  not  require  any 
corresponding  demonstrative:  because,  though  appearing  to 
belong  to  the  accessory  sentence,  they  are  themselves,  properly 
speaking,  the  demonstrative  belonging  to  the  principal  sentence. 

The  conjunction  irann,  instead  of  which  ttJCmi  is  commonly 
used,  denotes  the  relation  of  time  in  the  most  indefinite  way, 
like  token  in  English;  e.  g.  ttxenn  $n  duet  fra^te,  fo  <ja&  cr 
feinc  ^IntlVCrt,  when  any  body  asked  him,  he  would  not  give  an 
answer;  3$  ttwbe  fofrreiben  n?enn  id)  3«t  Jm&e,  I  shall  write 
when  I  have  timef.  Its  signification  being  thus  indefinite, 

*  Sie  »ir&  getidjtet,  »o  fte  frroettt.     Sch. 

Widjt  wo  tie  gclbene  <5frf3  (ad»t,  wo  ta$  ffifrn  mac^fl  in  &ft  95rtge  Sd)a<i)i,  6 a 

entt'vrtngen  fcer  Grtt  ©ebietnr.     Sch. 
f  ©cmfl,  mtnn  bet  ^Bater  auSjpg,  M  war  tin  ^reuen,  re  enn  er  ateberfiim      ScA. 

9Bti^  icft  ob  6ief«  ?5J<Jnbe  ben  55enatf)  tiniafitn,  mtnn  id)  t*4)lafr.     Sch. 

3eit  i|T5  bit  Unfalle  ju  tewnnen,  wenn  fie  njirflid)  erfd^etnen.     ScA. 

R  2 
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is  employed  also  to  denote  the  relation  of  condition  (see 
§  1  99).  Sfiknn  cannot  be  employed,  like  the  English  when,  to 
express  the  relation  of  a  definite  event  in  the  past  time  :  for 
that  purpose  we  have  recourse  to  the  conjunctions  ba  and  at$  ; 
e-g*  3$  war  fcbon  an  ber  5lr6eit,  ba  or  al$  bit  nocb  fchliefef?, 

I  was  already  at  work  when  you  were  still  sleeping  *  :  and  the 
conjunction  ba  being  now  generally  employed  to  denote  the 
relation  of  causality  (see  §  198),  the  relation  of  time  is  more 
commonly  expressed  by  al£. 

3nbem  and  ivie  (as)  are  employed  when  an  event  is  to  be 
represented  as  quite  simultaneous  with  another;  e.g.  inbettt 

or  n?ie  id)  i(m  erblicfte,  war  er  audb  wieber  t?erfdbwimben,  the 

moment  I  perceived  him  he  disappeared  ;   ber  ©cbnee 
Ct  fallt,  the  snow  melts  the  moment  it  falls  f. 

and  inbeffen  (in  the  mean  time  that,  whilst)  refer  to  a 
duration  of  time  in  an  indefinite  way  ;  e.  g.  inbej?  or  inbeffen 
cr  bte  3*itun#  liefet,  will  idb  etnen  2?rief  fdbveifcen,  whilst  he  reads 
the  papers  I  shall  write  a  letter  £.  A  correspondence  in  the 
duration  of  time  is  denoted  by  ttW^renb  (during,  while),  the 
use  of  Weil  as  a  conjunction  of  time  being  rather  antiquated  ; 
e.  g.  wa^venb  idb  fchreifce,  nta^ft  bit  Icfen,  whilst  I  write  you 
may  read§.  ^N^W  is  used  also  in  a  causal  (see  §  198),  and 
inbef?  in  an  adversative  signification  (§  155)  ;  e.  g.  er  Ie6t  im 
UefcerfTllfj,  inbe  j?  33effere  bar&en,  he  lives  in  luxury  whilst  better 
people  are  in  want. 

9?adbbem,  after  ;  el)e,  before  ;  6i3,  till,  until  ;  and  feit  or  feit- 
bem,  since  ;  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding 
conjunctions  in  English,  (geit  and  fcitbem,  however,  are  not, 
like  since,  used  in  a  causal  signification. 


*  (So  fpeifle  fie  ju  ©tertyn  t^ren  ©ntten,  bn  pe  0118  @olb  rait  i^rem  SBu^ten 

trrttif.    Sck. 

S)n  i^r  bie  SOjat  gefc^efien  (ie^t,  mnt't  i^t  md)t  me^r  t^t  fefbft.    Sch. 
Set)  j(if)tte  jroonjig  3nf>re,  nlfi  mid)  bte  unf>e}rotn<jli<i)e  Suft  ^innu6trieb  <i«f  bn« 

fcjle  Sanb.     Sch. 

SSie  aurbe  titir,  nt«  id)  in'«  Snnere  bcr  5ttrd)e  trnt.     Sch. 
9116  id)  fen  SSnter  fnnb,  bernubt  unb  blinb,  bn  i»etnt'  td(>  ntrf)t.    Sch. 
f  50  ie  er  errondjt  in  feliger  Suft,  bn  fpiefen  bie  SBnffet  ifjm  uni  bie  25ru(l.     Sch. 

SBie  er  roinft  mit  bem  Singer,  nuf  tljut  fid)  ber  meite  Sminner.     Sck. 
|  3nbem  bu  in6ge^eim  ouf  meine  «TOorber^iiffe  ^offefl,  fo  merben  roir  sue  9fenuna 

Srifk  geroinnen.     Sch. 
§  2>n«  Cfifen  mug  gefdjniiebrt  werben,  mei(  f*  g(ii()t.     Sch. 
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^  198. 

Causal  adverbial  sentences  are  connected  with  the  principal 
sentence  by  the  relative  adverb  ta,  as,  and  by  n?cil,  because 
(which  is  equivalent  to  a  relative  adverb) ;  both  corresponding 
to  the  demonstrative  adverb  fo,  either  expressed  or  understood, 
in  the  principal  sentence. 

2£eil  (most)  generally  denotes  a  moral  cause  or  motive ;  e.  g. 
V3)?an  £at  U;n  nicfjt  $ern,  wml  cr  attnta§ent  if?,  he  is  not  liked 
because  he  is  presumptuous*.  It  is  however  used  also  to 
express  a  real  cause;  e.  g.  er  failll  nicfrt  $e(jen,  ttml  er  ein 
i8eilt  $e&roc(Kn  ^at,  he  cannot  walk  because  he  has  broken  his 
leg. 

Sa  denotes  a  logical  cause  (reason),  from  which  an  inference 
is  drawn,  and  which  in  English  is  expressed  either  by  the  con- 
junctions as  and  since,  or  by  the  gerund;  e.  g.  ta  tie  2?aunte 
erfreren  fint,  mu§  e»  fefjr  fait  fetn,  as  or  since  the  trees  are 
frozen,  it  must  be  very  cold ;  t  a  ter  .^CtT  ttlit  al»  ein  9lmerifa; 
ner  rorgcffrllt  ivitrte,  retete  ti  if?n  in  enqlifcfjer  Spvact)c  an,  the 
gentleman  being  introduced  to  me  as  an  American,  I  addressed 
him  in  English  f . 

A  cause  may  also  be  expressed  in  an  indefinite  way  by 
intent;  e.  g.  intern  er  fjoofr  fpielte,  verier  er  rid  @elt,  by  play- 
ing high  he  lost  much  money;  er  fcleifct  311  .^aiifc,  intern  er 
dnen  35efltd)  ertvartet,  he  stays  at  home,  as  he  expects  a  visit. 

The  demonstrative  abverb  fo  is  also  omitted  when  the  prin- 
cipal sentence  stands  before  the  accessory  sentence :  and  even 
when  the  principal  follows  after  the  accessory  sentence,  fo  is 
commonly  expressed  only  when  perspicuity  requires  it;  the 
accessory  sentence  being  of  great  extent. 

§  199. 

Conditional  adverbial  sentences  are  connected  with  the 
principal  sentence  by  the  relative  adverb  weittl  (if),  with  the 

*  58eil  id)  ihm  gettaut  fril  heiit.  roill  id)  aud)  fjeut  ifcm  trnuen.     Sch. 
3f>r  roatt  ben  95eiftn  nte  gewogen,  w  til  id)  fie  lie&e.     ScA. 
5Scit  fid)  tie  ^urfTen  .jutlid)  tcfpredjen,  rccllen  aud)  unr  ^Borte  bet  'Sritbtnt  medjf 
fetn.     Sch. 

t  ®atum  nod)  (nnger  rttgefonten  (eten,  ba  wit  oereint  Se^et  teid>ct  wabtn.     Sc/i. 
2B<ie  )1ehn  irtr  hier  nod)  fetnMid)  gefdjirten,   &a  Cte  3un"ten  (id)  lieteccll  uni: 
fniTen  ?     &A. 
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demonstrative  adverb  fo  expressed  or  understood  in  the  prin- 
cipal sentence;  e.g.  tvemi  frii  (wtte  fparff,  fo  ww'ff  bu  morgen 
Feincn  5)?an$el  Iciben,  if  you  save  today,  you  will  not  suffer 
want  tomorrow.  Instead  of  rvcillt,  the  conjunctions  fo,  tt>0, 
JVOfeWj  fall3  (in  the  case),  are  also  used;  e.  g.  fo  bit  ttticfr 
fcblagff,  fcbla$e  id)  bidb  itneber,  if  you  beat  me,  I  will  beat  you 

again;  n?o  mbcjltd;,  if  possible;  tt>ofern  cr  f?db  n?ei<}ert,  ^wingen 

Wir  tt)n,  if  he  refuses  we  shall  force  him;  fall$  cr  fra.gt,  ant; 
IVOrte  llidbtj  in  case  he  should  ask,  give  him  no  answer  *. 

The  relative  adverb  being  omitted,  conditional  sentences 
frequently  assume  the  form  of  interrogative  sentences  ;  e.  g. 
if!  er  fcbitlbig,  fo  nmj?  er  fleflraft  rcerben,  if  he  is  guilty  he 
must  be  punished  ;  ware  tdb  an  fetner  @telle  $en>efen,  fo 

Ijatte  idf)  ailber^  .qe^anbelt,  had  I  been  in  his  place  I  should 
have  acted  otherwise.  This  mode  of  expression,  which  in 
English  is  admissible  only  when  the  verb  of  the  accessory 
sentence  is  in  the  conditional  mood,  is  in  German  applicable 
to  all  conditional  sentences  f.  The  corresponding  demon- 
strative adverb  fo  is  expressed  only  when  the  principal  sen- 
tence stands  after  the  accessory  sentence,  and  perspicuity 
requires  it  :  it  must  always  be  expressed  when  a  conditional 
sentence  has  assumed  the  form  of  an  interrogative  sentence. 

§200. 

Concessive  adverbial  sentences  have  the  conjunctions  06; 
fcfcon,  o&rcol,  o6$lcic(j,  u»enn  f$on,  roemi  ^letck  nwni  aucb  (though), 
compounded  with  the  relative  adverb  06,  tt?emi  (if),  the  demon- 
strative adverb  fo  being  expressed  or  understood  in  the  prin- 
cipal sentence;  e.g.  o&fcfron  or  o&sletcfr  Cf  $efwtb  iff,  fo 
fann  c?  bocfr  feme  5lnjlvencjtm#en  ertta$en,  though  he  is  in  good 
health,  he  is  not  able  to  undergo  fatigue;  o&fdfjon  er  fe&T  reidb 
if?,  le&t  er  fe|)r  ma'fj  t,g,  though  he  is  very  rich  he  is  very  frugal. 
The  conjunctions  tt?emi  fdbon,  U?emt  $leiclj,  and  lt>etin  aildb,  are 
commonly  separated  by  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  or  another 
word  taking  the  place  of  the  subject  ;  e.  g.  ivenn  er  auch,  or 


*  @o  bu  ©etcrfjtiflfeit  uom  £inime(  fjpfffl,  fo  erjetg'  fie  unS.     Sch. 

<$£  miijjt'  gefc^cl;n,  mo  miiglic^,  efje  fie  bit  iuuorfommen.     Sch. 
f  5tretben  fie  btrf)  (jegen  mtcp  itt  jielin,  fo  fn^ft  bn  3<i,  unb  bfeibft  fte^en.     Sch. 

©teidf)  einem  Xrfiumcnben,  ait  mate  nut  bet  £ei&  jiigcgen.     Soft. 
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weitn  er  fllcief)  $dd)rt  itf,  fo  i|l  cr  bo*  fein  .qutcr  Cebrcr,  though 
he  be  a  learned  man,  he  is  not  a  good  teacher.  The  concessive, 
like  the  conditional  sentences  (§  199),  frequently  assume  the 
form  of  interrogative  sentences,  the  relative  06  or  wcnn  being 
omitted;  e.g.  iff  cr  fllcicfr  #efimb,  fo  fann  cr  bo*  feinc  5tn- 
fforytuiscricrtrascn;  if*  cr  au#  gclc^rt,  &c.» 

In  expressions  like,  JVCr  CT  auofr  fci,  fo  fitrchtC  i#  if«l  lltcfct, 
whoever  he  be,  I  do  not  fear  him ;  n?a$  bll  aucf)  fagen  ttiag)?, 
fc  anbere  id;  bo*  twine  3)?eimmcj  nicfct,  whatever  you  say,  I 
shall  not  change  my  opinion ;  nrie  cr  btC  ®a*C  fln^rctfcn  ttia^, 
fo  n?tr£>  C5  nidit  ^din.^cn,  in  whatever  way  he  will  manage  the 
business,  he  will  not  succeed ; — the  concessive  accessory  sen- 
tence assumes  the  form  of  an  indirect  question. 

The  demonstrative  fo,  after  concessive  sentences,  is  expressed 
only  when  the  principal  stands  after  the  accessory  sentence ; 
and  it  is  never  omitted  when  the  accessory  sentence  has  the 
form  of  a  direct  or  indirect  question. 

§201. 

Adverbial  accessory  sentences  of  manner,  having  the  con- 
junction inbcm  (§  197),  are  very  frequently  employed  in  Ger- 
man in  the  place  of  the  English  gerund ;  e.  g.  cr  im^m  5l6f4ncb, 
tnbem  cr  mir  aitp5  fmmHid;]tc  Me  .»3anb  briicftc,  he  took  leave 
of  me,  shaking  hands  with  me  most  kindly ;  cr  faf)  i(?lt  an, 
indent  er  in  femen  $Ucf<n  femen  2>ertmjj  aucbrticftc,  he  looked 
at  him,  expressing  his  anger  by  his  looks. 

When  manner  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  factitive  rela- 
tion (§  188),  the  English  language  makes  use  of  the  supine 
(§  76)  with  the  adverbs  so  as ,-  e.  g.  he  speaks  so  as  fo  be  wider- 
stood  by  everybody ;  he  acts  so  as  to  deserve  contempt.  In 
German  the  supine  cannot  be  employed  in  this  manner,  and 
is  supplied  by  an  accessory  sentence  with  the  relative  pronoun 
bap,  corresponding  to  the  demonstrative  adverb  of  manner  fo 
in  the  principal  sentence;  e.  g.  cr  fprtC&t  fo,  baf?  i(M 
ntann  vevjM;cn  farm;  cr  ^anbctt  fo,  bajj  cr  2?craebtiimj 
tient. 


*  ©trtmt  e*  mir  g(eicf)  ntdjt  fo  f>errt>t  vent  -IRunte ;  |$Iagt  in  btr  'Bruit  fein  minbrr 
ueue*  •£«-,.     Sch. 
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Comparative  adverbial  sentences  of  manner  have  the  relative 
adverb  of  manner  n?ie  (as),  the  demonstrative  adverb  of  manner 
fo,  so  (Lat.  ita\  being  expressed  or  understood  in  the  principal 
sentence ;  e.  g.  cr  fprid)t  fo,  UHC  er  tcnft,  he  speaks  as  he  thinks; 
er  (janbelt  nidbt  fo,  n?ic  er  fpridftf,  he  does  not  act  as  he  speaks. 
When  mere  possibility  is  expressed  by  an  adverbial  sentence, 
it  has  the  conjunction  al3  iVCnil,  or  al3  06  (as  if),  followed  by 
the  verb  in  the  conjunctive  or  conditional  mood ;  e.  g.  er  ttyltt, 
0&  er  Itnfdblllbig  fci,  he  behaves  as  if  he  were  innocent;  er 
ait3  al£  06  er  franf  Ware,  he  looks  as  if  he  were  ill. 
Adverbial  sentences  of  this  description  may  also  assume  the 
form  of  interrogative  sentences,  the  conjunctions  tvciin  and  06 

being  omitted ;  e.  g.  al£  fci  cr  itnfdwlbi.g,  al$  tvarc  er  franf. 

§  202. 

From  the  comparative  sentences  of  manner  we  have  to 
distinguish  the  comparative  sentences  of  intensity^  of  which 
there  are  different  forms  in  German  as  in  English. 

Intensity  may  in  the  first  place  be  expressed,  like  manner 
(§  201),  in  the  form  of  the  factitive  relation  by  an  accessory 
sentence  with  fo  and  baf? ;  e.  g.  e3  n?ar  f 0  fait,  b  a  j?  tie  $liiffe 
gufroven,  it  was  so  cold  that  the  rivers  were  frozen ;  er  iff  f 0 
fdbwadb,  baf?  er  nidbt  fpredfjen  faun,  he  is  so  weak  as  not  to  be 

able  to  speak. 

Equality  of  intensity  is  expressed  by  the  relative  adverb 
al$  (as)  in  the  accessory,  and  by  the  demonstrative  adverb  of 
intensity  fo,  as  (Lat.  tarn},  in  the  principal  sentence;  e.  g.  er 
if!  fo  reicfr,  al$  er  nmnfdbt  gu  fetn,  he  is  as  rich  as  he  wishes 
to  be;  et  tanjt  fo  Oft,  alg  er  £u|i  fcat,  he  dances  as  often  as 
he  likes.  9lll  is  in  these  expressions  often  omitted ;  e.  g.  er 
t,  fo  oft  (al£)  cr  fann,  he  dances  as  often  as  he  can  ;  fotttttt, 
(al$)  tit  fannff,  come  as  soon  as  you  can.  When  the 
accessory  is  placed  before  the  principal  sentence,  fo  may  also 
be  used  as  a  relative  adverb ;  e.  g.  fo  lailge  er  rctfet,  if!  er 

),  as  long  as  he  travels  he  is  in  good  health  *. 
That  relation  of  equal  intensity  which  in  English  is  expressed 
by  two  comparatives  connected  with  the  (the  more  the  better), 

*  ©D  f)t>d>  et  fhinb,  fo  tief  tint)  fcfytiNtylicfy  fei  frtn  3<itt.     Sch. 
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is  rendered  in  German  by  je  in  the  accessory,  and  bejlo  in  the 
principal  sentence  ;  the  former  being  equivalent  to  a  relative, 
and  the  latter  to  a  demonstrative  adverb;  e.  g.  je  ldn<jer  icfr 
wit  U)m  fccfannt  bin,  tefto  Uefcer  irtrfr  cr  mir,  the  longer  I  am 
acquainted  with  him,  the  more  I  like  him;  je  tndjf  CT  Ijat, 
befto  mebr  Will  cr,  the  more  he  possesses,  the  more  he  wishes 
to  possess.  Instead  of  befto  we  sometimes  employ  also  je; 
e.  g.  jc  ntcbr  cr  bat,  jc  mebr  rctU  cr  ba&en;  jc  lander,  je 
lic&cr,  the  longer  the  better. 

That  form  of  the  factitive  relation  which  follows  the  adverb  of 
intensity  »H,  too, — e.g.  cr  i|t  $u  fctwacfo  $u  fctncr  ^ert&cttiqung, 
he  is  too  weak  for  his  defence  (|  1 83),— being  turned  in  German 
into  an  accessory  sentence,  takes  the  relative  adverb  of  inten- 
sity al5,  as  (Lat.  quam),  and  the  verb  stands  in  the  conjunctive 
or  conditional  mood;  e.  g.  cr  tjt  511  fdbttmcb  al5  taj?  er  feme 
2>ert(xfti3ltng  t?erfliche  or  uerfucfrte,  he  is  too  weak  to  at- 
tempt his  defence;  cr  ift  $u  cbrlidb  als  ba£  er  cine  Uirtrabr&eit 
fa$en  folltc,  he  is  too  honest  to  tell  a  lie.  The  accessory  sen- 
tence of  this  description  may,  however,  be  again  abridged  into 
a  supine,  as  in  English  ;  but  then  al5  is  omitted,  and  the 
preposition  um  is  frequently  placed  before  the  supine  (§  184-); 
e.  g.  511  Khwacfr  feme  2>crtbeitt«5iin.$  511  t?erfucf)en;  311  re&licfr 
um  cine  Umrabrbett  511  reben. 

After  the  comparative  degree  also  the  relative  adverb  of 
intensity  a\y  (Lat.  quam}  is  employed,  which  corresponds  to 
the  English  than,-  e.g.  er  tttac&t  flrcjjercn  Slitfwanb,  alS  cr 
macfKU  folltc,  he  goes  to  greater  expense  than  he  ought  to  do ; 
er  tfr  flitter  al5  fcin  svBrubcr  (t)t),  he  is  wiser  than  his  brother 
(is). 

Observation  1.— In  English,  at  is  employed  as  an  adverb  of  manner  (§  201) : 
in  German,  manner  is  commonly  expressed  by  Itie  (§  201),  and  intensity  by 
al$  (§  202). 

Obtervation  2. — The  adverb  of  intensity  al5  (as,  than)  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  conjunction  al5  standing  after  a  negation.  The  latter  answers 
to  the  English  but ;  e.g.  3*  fate  fcinen  gefc&en  aly  bid),  I  have  seen 
none  but  you;  er  &at  m$t$  a  I?  2Baffer  getrunfen,  he  drank  nothing  but 
water. 
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CHAPTER  V. — Of  Construction. 

§203. 

CONSTRUCTION,  i.  e.  the  proper  arrangement  of  words  in  a 
sentence,  serves,  like  accentuation  (§  15),  to  point  out  the 
unity  of  the  different  combinations  (§  15)  in  a  sentence,  and 
the  subordination  of  their  constituent  factors.  In  accentuation 
this  is  obtained  by  the  degree  of  emphasis  laid  on  the  words : 
in  construction,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  order  in  which  the 
words  follow  one  another.  Thus  in  saying,  our  friend  likes  the 
Mils  of  his  country,  the  unity  of  the  combinations  our  friend, 
friend  likes,  likes  the  hills,  and  the  hills  of  his  country,  is  ex- 
pressed by  placing  the  constituent  factors  of  each  combination 
contiguous  to  each  other ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  factors  is  pointed  out  by  the  principal  factors  in 
each  combination  following  the  subordinate  factor ;  viz. friend 
standing  after  our,  likes  after  friend,  the  hills  after  likes,  &c. 
For  in  arranging  the  factors  of  a  combination,  language  in 
general  adopts  the  rule  of  placing  the  principal  after  the  sub- 
ordinate factor.  This  rule,  however,  is  modified  in  each  lan- 
guage ;  and  in  German  especially  it  is  liable  to  exceptions, 
which  will  be  explained. 

§  204-. 

We  distinguish  the  constructions  of  the  predicative,  attri- 
butive, and  objective  combinations.  In  each  of  these  the 
arrangement  of  the  factors  depends  on  their  subordination, 
which  has  been  explained  in  treating  of  the  different  combi- 
nations (§  157,  168,  175).  That  construction  which  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  natural  subordination  of  the  factors,  we  term 
the  common  or  direct  construction ;  e.  g.  £>a$  $illb  ift  fCt^OcjetT, 
the  child  is  spoiled  ;  ba$  (?nbe  i?Ct  20dt,  the  end  of  the  world ; 
CV  tVtllft  2£kill,  he  drinks  wine.  In  these  combinations,  con- 
struction as  well  as  accentuation  points  out  the  words  VCV$0$ClJ, 
2$elt,  5i}etn,  as  the  principal  factors.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  speaker  wishes  to  point  out  emphatically  any  one 
factor  of  a  combination,  not  only  the  accentuation  but  also 
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the  construction  of  the  combination  is  changed,  and  we  say, 
ver$o<jcn  itf  ba$  £inb,  ber  28elt  (£11  be,  2Bein  trtnft  er;  by 
means  of  which  change  the  words  veTjOgeil,  (Sfllbe,  S^ein,  are 
pointed  out  emphatically.  A  construction  thus  altered  receives 
the  name  of  an  inverted  construction. 

In  the  expressions,  vergogen  iff  ba»  £inb,  23?etn  trinft  er, 

the  word  which  is  already  the  principal  factor  is  at  the  same 
time  pointed  out  emphatically  by  the  inverted  construction : 
in  bet  2J»eIt  (fit be,  on  the  contrary,  the  word  which  usually  is 
the  subordinate  factor  (0?nbe),  is  pointed  out  emphatically, 
and  made  the  principal  factor ;  consequently  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  factors  is  itself  inverted. 

Observation  1. — It  is  evident  that  the  inverted  construction  has  been 
originally  employed  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  emphasis :  it  has, 
however,  come  to  be  frequently  used  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  as  well  as 
of  eurythmy. 

Observation  2. — In  general  the  use  of  inverted  constructions  in  a  language 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  power  of  inflection  ;  for  when  the  relations  of 
words  are  clearly  pointed  out  by  inflection,  perspicuity  is  not  impaired  by 
inversion  ;  which  must  be  the  case,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  relations 
of  words  are  not  expressed  by  inflection,  and  are  known  only  by  the  places 
which  they  occupy  in  common  construction.  The  use  of  the  inverted  con- 
struction is  therefore  more  extensive  in  German  than  in  English.  Thus, 
e.g.  the  sentence,  fcer  3a$cr  &Jt  emen  ®Clf  CjCtofrtet,  the  huntsman  has 
killed  a  wolf,  in  German  admits  of  the  inverted  construction  (ben  2Dolf  (jat 
t^r  3iiyt>r  gft'dbtot),  which  in  English  would  entirely  change  the  sense,  and 
is  therefore  not  admissible. 


I.  Construction  of  the  Predicative  Combination. 

§205. 

The  predicative  combination  consists  of  two  factors,  viz.  the 
subject  and  the  predicate :  the  predicate  however  being  fre- 
quently compounded  of  two  words,  viz.  an  adjective  or  parti- 
cipial form  of  a  verb,  and  a  relational  verb  (this  tree  is  old, 
the  boy  has  played,  the  boy  may  play] ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
separable  compound  verb,  of  the  separable  component  and 
the  inflected  verb  (the  traveller  sets  out\ — we  distinguish  in 
the  construction  of  the  predicative  combination  three  places, 
viz.  that  of  the  sidycct,  that  of  the  copula  (i.  e.  the  relational 
verb,  and  the  inflected  component  of  separable  compound 
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verbs),  and  that  of  the  predicate  proper,  i.  e.  the  predicative 
adjective,  the  participial  forms,  and  the  separable  component 
of  separable  compound  verbs ;  e.  g. — 

Subject.  Copula.  Predicate. 

the  flower  is  beautiful, 

tic  ^Slume  tjl  fc&bn. 

you  have  heard, 

bit 


the  boy  can  speak, 

ber  £nafce  fami  fprecfren. 

sets  out, 

reifet  a&. 

In  order  to  comprehend  all  particulars  of  German  construc- 
tion in  a  few  simple  rules,  we  apply  the  same  threefold  arrange- 
ment to  those  predicative  combinations  also,  in  which  the 
predicate  is  expressed  by  a  simple  verb  unconnected  with  a 
relational  verb,  and  in  which  consequently  the  inflected  verb, 
like  the  inflected  relational  verbs,  occupies  the  place  of  the 
copula.  In  this  case  the  place  of  the  predicate  is  left  vacant ; 
but  we  shall  see  (S>  210)  that  objective  factors  are,  nevertheless, 
always  referred  to  this  vacant  place  of  the  predicate.  Thus, 

Subject.  Copula.  Predicate. 

the  boy  speaks,  0 

ber  .£imbe  fpridbt.  o 

the  stranger  departs,  0 

ber  $rembe  terreifet.  o 

In  German  the  inflected  part  of  the  verb  alone  can  take  the 
place  of  the  copula :  when  therefore  the  relational  verb,  or  a 
separable  compound  verb,  is  in  a  compound  form,  the  inflected 
part  takes  the  place  of  the  copula,  and  the  participial  form  is 
placed  after  the  predicate  ;  e.  g. — 

Subject.  Copula.          Predicate. 

bie  23litme  if?  fdbbn  #en>efen. 

bit  nrirf?  $ctybrt  tyafcen. 

ba£  ^inb  l;at  fpreclxn  fbunen. 

ber  $renibe  iff  ab=  cjereifet. 
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This  construction,  however,  applies  in  German  only  to 
principal  sentences  :  accessory  sentences  (§  1  90)  are  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  form  of  construction  ;  and  we  have  to 
treat,  therefore,  of  the  construction  of  the  predicative  combi- 
nation, 1  )  in  principal  sentences,  and  2)  in  accessory  sentences. 

1).  Construction  of  Principal  Sentences. 

§  206. 

The  construction  of  principal  sentences  is  either  direct  or 
inverted  (\  204).  In  the  direct  construction  of  principal  sen- 
tences, the  subject  stands  first,  the  copula  next,  and  the  predicate 
last.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  German  does  not  differ 
from  the  English  construction,  except  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  compound  forms  of  the  relational  verbs,  and  of  the  parti- 
cipial forms  of  separable  compound  verbs  (§  205).  Thus  we 
say,— 

Subject.  Copula.  Predicate. 

ba$  £inb  ifl  franf, 

the  child  is  ill. 


bag  £inb 
the  child 


the  child 

totf  tftnb 
the  child 

bet  ^rerobe 
the  stranger 


(the  child 

ba£  £inb 
(the  child 


s 

fcat 
has 

famt 
can 

fcfclaft, 
sleeps. 

rcifet 
sets 

iff 
has 

ifi 
has 


(the  child 

ber  ^cmbe 

(the  stranger 


must 

iff 

is 


slept. 

fpredb«i, 
speak. 

o 
0 

a6, 
out. 

fmnf  #ewefen, 
ill      been.) 

#effraft  n?orben, 
punished  been.) 

S^aft  tt>erbcn, 
punished  be.) 

a&-#ewfet, 

out  set.) 
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§207. 

In  the  inserted  construction  of  principal  sentences,  the  sub- 
ject is  placed  after  the  copula :  this  construction  is  always 
employed  when  the  subject,  or  the  copula,  or  the  predicate, 
or  any  objective  factor  (§  176),  is  inverted,  i.  e.  removed  from 
its  common  place  in  order  to  be  pointed  out  emphatically 
(§  20 1).  In  English  this  construction  is  retained  only  in 
interrogative  sentences  (where  is  the  man  />),  in  imperative 
sentences  (speak  ye  to  him),  in  quotations  (yes,  said  he),  in 
some  other  expressions,  e.  g.  there  is  a  house.,  never  did  he 
speak,  not  a  word  did  he  say ;  and  particularly  in  poetical 
language. 

When  the  subject  is  rendered  emphatic  by  means  of  the 
inverted  construction,  it  is  placed  after  the  copula,  and  the 
indefinite  pronoun  c»  (§  122)  takes  its  place  before  the  copula; 
e.  g.  e$  if!  ctn  2Bolf  $efdbofTeit  ivovtcn,  a  wolf  (it  was  a  wolf 
which)  was  killed;  e$  iff  etil  ,£ottKt  Ctfdjiewn,  a  comet  has 
made  its  appearance;  e$  ^ittCW  tie  iOilltfji^flCU,  the  most 
courageous  tremble  *. 

The  copula  is  inverted  and  stands  before  the  subject  in 
German,  as  in  English,  in  imperative  sentences,  and  in  those 
interrogative  sentences  in  which  the  assertion  itself  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  question  ;  e.  g.  ©precfrcil  <S>ic,  speak  (ye) !  @Cl  (til) 
ritfcitf,  be  quiet;  and  fcfjlaft  Cr?  does  he  sleep?  ijt  cr  fronf?  is 
he  ill  f  ?  It  has  been  already  stated  (§  70,  Obs.),  that  German 
interrogative  and  imperative  sentences  do  not  admit  of  an 
auxiliary  verb  like  the  English  to  do.  When  a  wish  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  auxiliary  verb  of  mood,  tttO^Ctt,  in  the  conjunc- 
tive or  conditional  mood,  the  inverted  construction  is  also 
employed  in  German  as  in  English ;  e.  g.  mc£ltt  @ic  $lii(flid[) 
fein  !  may  you  be  happy  !  nibcfcte  Cf  HOd)  teBeil  !  might  he  be 
still  alive  !  By  inverting  the  copula,  and  thus  laying  a  par- 
ticular stress  upon  it,  a  particular  relation  of  mood  is  always 


&&  Men  ©otter.     Sch. 

(?$  jief)t  bte  greube  ein.     Sch. 

&6  finb  fcfyroere  SBcr&red)en  Oegnngcn  WPtbcn.     -Sic//. 

93ifl  bu  ber  ©efcieter  ?     Sett. 

SBillfl  bu  Crrnfl  itmd)en?     Sch. 
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expressed  ($  70,  Obs.}.  The  same  construction  is  employed  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  English  idiom  makes  use  of  a  ques- 
tion iii  the  negative  form,  in  order  to  assert  a  fact  with  unusual 
force.  In  German  the  conjunction  bocf)  is  inserted  in  the 
question,  the  negative  form  not  being  employed  ;  e.  g.  Is  he 
not  your  relation?  iff  cr  bocfr  jfjt  2>Cttt?anbtcr?  did  he  not 
promise  it?  tjat  cr  c»  bod?  vcrfprocfwi  ?  * 

When  the  predicate  or  any  objective  factor  is  rendered  em- 
phatic by  being  inverted,  it  is  placed  before  the  copula,  which 
in  that  case  is  followed  by  the  subject  ;  e.  g.  fftiobti.9  if?  btc  %*&, 
time  is  fleeting  ;  tin  .peucfrlcr  if?  cr,  he  is  a  hypocrite  ;  gefimttj  t 
fcat  CT,  imb  #cftraft  nuip  cr  ivcrbcn,  he  has  sinned,  and  he  must  be 
punished  f  ;  and  l»?cm  (;at  Ct  Htd)t  gctnmfcn,  wine  he  did  not 
drink  ;  ©dnwicblcrn  tratlC  id)  llicfrt,  flatterers  I  do  not  trust  ; 
nadi  £oiibon  rcifct  cr,  to  London  he  goes;  6ci  £a,qc  fcfrlaft  cr, 
imb  9?acf)t»  arfrcitct  cr,  in  the  day-time  he  sleeps,  and  in  the 
night-time  he  works;  tapfct  tyat  cr  3Cfo4)tcn,  bravely  he 
fought  $. 

Whatever  part  of  the  principal  sentence  be  inverted,  the 
relative  position  of  the  subject  and  of  the  copula  always 
remains  the  same,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  : 

Inrerted:  Copida.         Subject.  Predicate. 

Subject.  (r?  if?          em  ^ontct          erfcbiewn. 

Copula.  if?          er  franf? 

Predicate.  §Utct)ty      i|l  bie 

Objective  factor.  2j?cill          (jat          cr 

Of  all  objective  factors  (^  176),  adverbs  are  most  frequently 
rendered  emphatic  by  inversion  in  German,  as  they  frequently 
are  also  in  English;  e.  g.  l?tcr  )td)t  cr,  here  he  stands;  jc$t 


3(1  Stfctn  ^ocf>  bi5  2eben5  0^(leS  @ut  !     Sch. 

SBnt't  t(jr  bod)  fon(l  fo  frof)  !     Sch. 

Ktnn  i<i)  fit  ttxt)  frtutn  !     Sch. 

^>at  tie  K.-niijin  fcoc^  nid^U  uotauS  vor  tern  gemeinen  aSurgermeibe  '.     Sc/i. 

(?ntjt  i|1  &aS  Se&tn,  Ijeitfr  i(t  bie  Sunfl.     ScA. 

3«flteut  ftnb  Me  @efdf>rten.     51cA. 

€>terben  tnufien  atle.     Sch. 

2>ie  ©ptadje  rebct  ^ngfonW  5''"^-     ScA. 

•Waria  etunrt  Ijat  fetn  ©lurflidjet  6efd>u^t.     5SrA. 

55iele  aitf  i!3avvcnfrud)er  fd)(ug  id)  nad?.     ScA. 

??ur  ucn  (Fblen  fann  baS  G?ble  ftamtnen.     Sch. 

Jpin  i|1  @en>rtlt,  brinnen  i(l  bft  sJRt?rb.     ScA. 
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fOttimt  er,  now  he  comes;  melleicbt  fennt  Cr  mid;,  perhaps  he 
knows  me.  The  conjunctional  adverbs,  e.  g.  bennodb,  jebodb, 
^war,  inbeffen,  gleicfowol,  bafcier,  bemnacb,  folglkfc  (§  153),  are  in 
point  of  construction  treated  like  other  adverbs ;  and  when 
they  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  subject  always 
takes  its  place  after  the  copula;  e.  g.  3  war  ift  er  reicb,  jebodb 
tfl  er  nidbt  gcadbtet,  bafcer  ijt  er  miffrergiiiigt,  he  is  rich  indeed, 
but  still  he  is  not  respected,  he  therefore  is  not  happy.  The 
co-ordinative  conjunctions  proper  (unb,  obet,  allein,  fonbern, 
and  benn),  on  the  other  hand,  though  always  standing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence,  do  not  affect  the  position  of  the 
subject;  e.g.  allein  er  wirb  nidbt  geadbtet,  fonbern  cr  if? 
tteracfrtet,  but  he  is  not  respected,  but  despised;  bcnil  er  ifl 
gemein,  for  he  is  vulgar.  The  conjunctions  aucfr,  alfo,  a&er, 
Jtattllicfr,  and  entWeber,  may,  like  conjunctional  adverbs,  stand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  as  well  as  before  the  predi- 
cate :  audb  and  alfo,  if  thus  placed  at  the  beginning,  also  affect 
the  position  of  the  subject ;  but  a6er  and  namlidb  have  not  the 
same  effect;  e.g.  er  |>at  feine  @telle,  audb  &at  er  fein  2?ermb3en 
allein  er  ^at  guten  2)?ut|>,  nantlicb  er  fcat  2lu^|idbtcn  auf  eim 

VCidbe  (frbfcfrftft,  he  has  no  place,  nor  has  he  any  fortune, 
therefore  he  is  not  very  happy,  but  he  is  of  good  cheer,  for  he 
has  expectations  of  a  rich  inheritance.  After  ciltiVCbcr,  stand- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  subject  may  be  placed 
either  before  or  after  the  copula;  e.  g.  etlttveber  er  fbmmt,  or 
entwbcr  fommt  er  ju  wit,  ober  tdb  ge|»e  ju  $m,  either  he  comes 
to  me  or  I  shall  go  to  him.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  when  an  adverb  of  quantity,  e.  g.  audb,  HUT,  faimt,  nod), 
fbcjar,  fdbon  (§  138),  stands  not  in  an  objective  relation  to  the 
predicate,  but  in  an  attributive  relation  to  the  subject,  its 
being  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  does  not  affect 
the  position  of  the  subject.  We  say  accordingly,  flitcf)  or  nitr 
ber  ^rilber  Wat  ba,  the  brother  too,  or  the  brother  alone,  was 
there;  but  audb  War  ber  3?ritbcr  brt,  the  brother  was  also  there; 
fcutm  eine  ©timbe  Wat  vergangen,  an  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed ; 

and  Faum  war  eine  (Stunbe  ucr^angen,  scarcely  had  an  hour 
elapsed ;  fd)on  brei  jtnb  gejlor&cn,  noc^  ehicr  i]i  ii6rig,  already 
three  of  them  are  dead,  only  one  is  left ;  and  fcfron  jmb  brci  gc= 
ff or6en  unb  HOdb  Ciner  ijl  franf,  already  three  of  them  are  dead, 
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and  still  one  is  sick.  Some  adverbs,  as  jteilicfc, 
tnbefien,  mm,  tt?af?rlicb,  may  be  employed  in  an  elliptical  way, 
in  the  place  of  a  whole  sentence  ;  in  which  case  they  do  not, 
as  usually,  affect  the  construction  of  the  following  sentence  ; 
e.  g.  fretlicfr,  or  roafcrltcfr,  et  if?  ftyr  alt,  to  be  sure  he  is  very 
old;  tocfr,  or  jebocfr,  or  inbeffeit,  id)  will  c$  u6erle#en,  how- 
ever, I  shall  reflect  upon  it. 

In  the  inverted  construction  of  the  principal  sentence,  the 
subject  commonly  stands  immediately  after  the  copula.  When, 
however,  the  subject  is  to  be  emphatically  pointed  out,  it  may 
be  placed  after  one  or  more  objective  factors,  according  to  its 
importance  compared  with  that  of  these  factors;  e.g.  (fy  if?  VOf 
brei  lacjcn  in  unfrer  Sfach&arfcfjaft  ctn  23?olf  gefcfrofien  ivorben, 
a  wolf  was  killed  in  our  neighbourhood  three  days  ago. 
The  subject,  if  pointed  out  emphatically,  admits  of  being  thus 
placed  behind  an  objective  factor  in  accessory  sentences  also, 
which  otherwise  do  not  admit  of  the  inverted  construction  ; 
e.g.  ba  tor  bvei  Sacjen  in  inifrer  9iacb6arfcbaft  etn  2£elf  #e= 
fcfroflcn  WOrben  if?.  We  cannot  in  German  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sentence  two  or  more  objective  factors  at  the  same 
time,  as  is  frequently  done  in  English  ;  e.  g.  In  general  however 
it  is  true,  im  $Illv}eniemen  if?  e»  jeboofr  War  ;  In  his  excuse  indeed 
it  may  be  said,  $u  feiner  (fntfctntlbi^ttn^  faun  $war  tfefa.qt  iverben. 


2.)  Construction  of  Accessory  Sentences. 

§208. 

Accessory  sentences  are  in  German  distinguished  from  prin- 
cipal sentences  by  a  peculiar  form  of  construction.  The  subject 
stands  first,  being  preceded  by  the  conjunction,  which  serves 
to  connect  the  accessory  with  the  principal  sentence  (except 
when  the  subject  itself,  being  a  relative  pronoun,  performs  the 
office  of  a  conjunction);  the  predicate  takes  the  second,  and  the 
copula  the  last  place  (^  190).  This  construction  accordingly 
is  adopted  by  all  sentences  connected  with  a  principal  sentence 
by  means  of  subordinative  conjunctions,  i.  e.  relative  pronouns, 
or  relative  adverbs  expressed  or  understood,  or  conjunctions 
equivalent  to  relative  pronouns,  e.  g.  08,  efce,  fcit,  E>i£,  Weil,  &c. 
(§  192.)  Thus, 
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Gin  j?inb, 
(a  child 

Gin  ftinb, 
(a  child 

Gin 
a  child 


Subject. 

welcM 

which 


bcffen 
whose 


father 


Predicate. 

fvanf 
ill 

fvanf 
ill 


which 


Copula. 
is.') 

is.') 

fcfrlaft. 
sleeps. 


that 

bag  tftnb 

the  child 

.qcfcbtafen 
slept 

has.) 

23?enn 

(when 

bag  £inb 

the  child 

fpvedben 

speak 

fann, 

can.) 

GIJC 

(before 

the  stranger 

out 

veifet, 
sets.) 

(because 

bag  jftnb 

the  child 

fvanf  ^cnjefen 

ill    v  been 

iff, 
has.) 

9?adbbem 

(after 

ber  $vembe 

the  stranger 

a6(^evcifet 
set  out 

ttWV, 
had.) 

2>a 

(as 

bag  j?inb 

the  child 

#effvaft  wevben 
punished  be 

tnu^, 
must.) 

When  the  relative  adverbs  of  intensity,  fo,  tt»ie,  and  jc  (§  202), 
are  connected  with  an  adjective  or  other  adverb,  it  follows  them 
immediately,  and  is  accordingly  placed  before  the  subject,  as 
in  English;  e.  g.  fo  or  n?ie  flltfl  Ct  audb  fei,  however  prudent 
he  be;  fo  oft  tdb  i^n  fe^e,  as  often  as  I  see  him;  je  $vbfm' 
er  iff,  the  greater  he  is. 

When  in  an  accessory  sentence  a  relational  verb,  or  another 
verb  connected  with  an  infinitive  or  a  supine,  stands  in  a  com- 
pound tense,  eurythmy  commonly  requires  the  inflected  rela- 
tional verb  to  be  placed  before  the  predicate  (§17);  e.  g.  n?cnn 
tcb  bag  [)atte  t>erl;inbe?n  fbnnen,  if  I  might  have  prevented 
that;  nacbbem  id)  Urn  fjatte  fontmen  l;bvcn,  after  I  had  heard 
him  coming  *.  For  the  same  purpose  the  verbs  fcin  and  l;afcen, 


*  Kann  icf)  uenjeffen  roie'4  ^atte  fommen  fonnen  ?     Sch. 
«!DaS  bu  mtt  fiinftiii  mngfl  ju  rjinterbrinoen  fyabtn,  fpricf>  tt  nit   niit  @i)(6en 
<iui.    Sch. 
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if  used  as  auxiliary  verbs,  are  sometimes  altogether  omitted  in 
accessory  sentences  ;  e.  g.  l?cnn  ic&  i(?m  chlCll  ijltten  9iat&  Qt; 
$c6en  (tyafce),  if  I  have  given  him  good  advice;  ircil  er  oft 
fpfljieren  O.CC|ana.en  (iff),  because  he  has  often  taken  a  walk  *. 

II.  Const  met  ion  of  the  Attributive  Combination. 

$209. 

In  the  attributive  combination  the  attributive  substantives 
commonly  follow  the  substantive  referred  to,  as  in  English  ; 
e.  g.  ber  (5o|m  be»  £om#£»  the  son  of  the  king;  ber  Cauf 
ber  @onnc,  the  course  of  the  sun;  cin  3J?ami  ton  Or^ve,  a 
man  of  honour  ;  ehl  Diin^  ton  @olbe,  aring  of  gold;  ntein 
2?ettCt  in  £onbon,  my  cousin  in  London.  Attributive  adjec- 
tives, on  the  other  hand,  generally  precede  the  substantive 
referred  to,  even  though  they  be  enlarged  into  an  objective 
combination;  e.  g.  me  in  2>atCt,  my  father  ;  cin  alte$  fiaily, 

an  old  house;  ber  an  mciiKH  £uter  £€f<f>rie6etie  2frtef,  the 
letter  written  to  my  father;  ber  tun  bie  Orrjie&img  fcinct  ^inbet 
6efor$te  3?flter,  the  father  anxious  for  the  education  of  his 
children.  An  adjective  or  participle  is  placed  after  the  sub- 
stantive referred  to,  only  when  it  is  the  predicate  of  an  abridged 
adjective-sentence  (§194),  and  therefore  not  inflected  ;  e.g.  tcr 
2?atcr,  fccforgt  urn  tie  Cfrjieimna,  fdner  Winter,  instead  of  fcer 
6efor^t  ijt;  ber  5tr^t,  ben  XoD  feine^  j^ranfen  Bcfiirc^tenb,  the 
physician  fearing  the  death  of  his  patient  f.  It  has  been  already 
stated  (§  194?),  that  such  expressions  are  admissible  only  when 
the  substantive  referred  to  is  in  the  nominative  or  accusative 
case. 

The  attributive  combination,  having  for  its  attributive  factor 
a  substantive  in  the  genitive  case,  may  be  inverted  by  placing 
the  substantive  referred  to  after  the  genitive  case  :  by  this 
means  the  substantive  referred  to  is  emphatically  pointed  out; 


*  34  »tr(ot  nid>*  aUeS,  Ni  fo($et  5«unb  im  Ungiurf  mtt  geMiefren  (ifl).    ScA. 
3Rir  ram  bit  £unt>e  ju,  ^>^g  it)i  meinetn  Df)etm  uba^tbtn  roer&en  (maret).     Sch. 
®a«  rear  raein  Dant  fcafiir,  tng  ic^  ber  '2J:lfft  5(ud>  ouf  mid)  grburtet  (^atte),  biefen 
£itcg,  tcr  nur  if>n  grcg  gtmadjt  (tjatte.>,  bit  5urflrn  jaf)len  (affnt  (ftatte)  ?     &rA. 
f  ffine  ^eil'ge  (fic^e  flebt  Cauebtn,  fcur^  cteUr  SBunfcet  Sfgenffrnft  teru^mt.  ScA. 
^>t(t  flingt  ucn  alien  Ihiitmen  ^a*  Qelaut,  ^rt  Mutgen  ZogrS  frche  &cfpri 
5cA. 

S  2 
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e.  g.  6d;  XftfleS  9ln6rucfr,  at  the  break  of  day;  be3 
Caft  Utlb  9lr6eit,  the  labour  and  toil  of  the  day;  bet 
(?ttbe,  the  end  of  the  world;  be3  Canbeg  2Hol)lfa(Jrt,  the 
welfare  of  the  country  *.  In  this  position  the  substantive 
referred  to  commonly  receives  the  principal  accent,  which  is 
otherwise  laid  upon  the  attributive  genitive  (§  168)  f.  When 
the  attributive  adjective  is  to  be  pointed  out  emphatically,  it 
is  either  turned  into  an  adjective-sentence,  and  placed  after 
the  substantive  referred  to,  or  it  is  used  substantively,  and 
also,  by  way  of  apposition,  placed  after  the  substantive  referred 
to  ;  e.  g.  ein  $til)rer,  ber  6  Hub  if?,  instead  of  ein  fclmber  $u(jrer, 
a  blind  guide;  and  bic  Gutter,  btC  fot^fame,  instead  of  bie 
fbrgfatne  5)?lttter,  the  careful  mother  (§  171). 


Observation.  —  Wfetn,  alone  ;  felfrjr,  self;  and  gcnug,  enough;  commonly 
stand  after  the  substantive  or  pronoun  referred  to,  as  in  English  ;  e.  g.  ©Ott 

a  11  e  t  n,  God  alone  ;  ber  Stater  fe  I  b  |f,  the  father  himself  ;  Oelb  aenug, 
money  enough.  In  the  same  way  allf>  all,  stands  frequently  after  the  sub- 
stantive referred  to  ;  e.g.  idb  &a&e  M  29U$er  a  He  gelefen,  I  have  read 
the  whole  of  the  books. 


III.  Construction  of  the  Objective  Combination. 

§210. 

In  the  objective  combination  the  objective  factor  stands 
before  the  predicate,  or,  if  the  place  of  the  predicate  has 
been  left  vacant,  before  that  vacant  place  (§  205).  Thus  we 
say  in  the  direct  construction  of  the  principal  sentence : — 

Subject.         Copula.  Objective.  Predicate. 

<gr  iff  feinem  $rewibe  trcu, 

(he  is  to  his  friend  faithful.) 

(?r  fcot  vHtojrer  getnmfcn, 

(he  has  water  drunk.) 


*  SDeS  SefcenS  9t«ng(te — ct  roitft  fte  meg.     Sch. 
Sfjr  nennt  eud>  fremb  in  <?ng(rtnt>*  9?eicfo$gefefcen  ;  tn  CPngrnnb*  Itngfurt  (fit 

ifyr  >ue()i  teiurtiibctt.     Sch. 

f  SBon  euc^  erttag  ic^  oier ;  id)  e^re  cuet  9ftter ;  ben  llefcermut^  be6  3ung(ingt 
ttngf^nirf)t;  fpart  mit  ben  9tn6(icf  feinrt  rnu^en  ©itten.    Sch. 
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Subject.  Copula. 

(?r  fdfrreiBt 

he  copies 

(?r  fcfrreibt 

he  writes 


Objective. 

etnen  2?rief, 
a  letter. 

einen  2?rief, 
a  letter. 


Predicate. 
ftfc, 
0 

0 
0 


In  the  inverted  construction  of  the  principal  sentence : — 
Copula.       Subject.          Objective.          Predicate. 


(is 

er 
he 

feinem  ^reunbe 
to  his  friend 

treu? 
faithful  ?) 

(never 

has 

er 
he 

Gaffer 
water 

getrunfen, 
drunk.) 

(now 

fcfrretbt 
copies 

er 
he 

einen  95rief 
a  letter.) 

0&, 
0 

2>telleicf;t 
(perhaps 

fcfrreifct 
writes 

er 
he 

einen  2?rief, 
a  letter.) 

0 
0 

Sreu 
(faithful 

if* 
is 

er 
he 

feinem  $reunbe, 
to  his  friend.) 

0 
0 

And  in  the  construction  of  accessory  sentences  :  — 


Subject. 

2&nn         er 
(if               he 

Objective. 
feinem  $reunbe 
to  his  friend 

Predicate. 

treu 
faithful 

Copula. 
is.) 

(because 

er 
he 

SKtofTer 

water 

^etrunfen 
drunk 

has.) 

(that 

er 
he 

ben  2?rtef 
the  letter 

a 

fcfrrci&t, 
copies.) 

06 
(whether 

cr 
he 

ben  QSrief 
the  letter 

0 
0 

fcfrreibt, 
writes.) 

When  there  are  two  or  more  objective  factors  in  different 
relations  to  the  same  predicate,  they  are  arranged  according 
to  their  degrees  of  subordination.  This  subordination  in  gene- 
ral depends  on  the  greater  or  less  importance  of  the  different 
factors,  resulting  both  from  the  signification  of  the  words  by 
themselves,  and  from  the  different  kinds  of  objective  relation 
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in  which  they  stand  to  the  predicate.  Thus  it  may  in  general 
be  remarked,  that  a  relational  word  is  in  general  subordinate 
to  a  notional  word,  a  factor  in  the  relation  of  place  and  time 
to  one  in  the  relation  of  causality,  an  accidental  to  a  supple- 
mentary factor  (§  177),  a  factor  in  the  relation  of  person  to 
one  in  the  relation  of  a  thing,  &c.  This  subordination  is, 
moreover,  always  expressed  by  a  subordination  of  accentua- 
tion ;  the  principal  objective  factor  consequently, — i.  e.  that 
objective  factor  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
objective  combination,  and  (the  predicate  being  the  principal 
constituent  of  the  sentence)  in  the  whole  sentence  also, — has 
the  principal  accent  in  the  objective  combination,  and  in  the 
whole  sentence ;  whilst  the  subordinate  factors  are  also  sub- 
ordinate in  point  of  accentuation  to  the  principal  factor  and  to 
each  other. 

In  general  the  principal  objective  factor  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  predicative  factor,  and  the  subordinate  factor  precedes 
the  principal,  or  that  other  factor  to  which  it  is  subordinate. 
Notional  words  in  particular  stand  after  relational  words;  e.  g. 
icj)  tyafce  ifyn  in  ber  @tabt  CjCfe^en,  I  have  seen  him  in  town ;  er 
ttrirb  fcfllb  in  bie  ©tabt  5iel;en,  he  soon  will  remove  to  town. 
The  relation  of  causality  stands  after  the  relations  of  place 
and  time ;  e.  g.  er  fcat  in  ber  ^tabt  einen  $reitnb  an#etroffen, 
he  has  met  a  friend  in  town ;  cr  fcat  f  or  brei  £a$en  einen  2?Vtef 
erfyalten,  he  received  a  letter  three  days  ago :  the  supple- 
mentary factor  follows  that  which  is  not  supplementary ;  e.  g. 
er  &at  au£  ©ei^  2£affer  getrunfen,  he  has  drunk  water  from 
avarice;  er  £at  £it  feineni  2taf3itti<jen  cin  $ferb  gefauft,  he  has 
bought  a  horse  for  his  pleasure :  the  case  expressive  of  a 
thing  after  the  case  expressive  of  a  person  ;  e.  g.  er  (jat  bcm 
j?naben  ein  Q^ucb  gefcfrenft,  he  has  given  a  book  to  the  boy ;  er 
fcat  ben  Ofrc&ter  ber  $artf)epltchfeit  fcefcbulbi^t,  he  has  accused 
the  judge  of  partiality:  the  relation  of  place  after  that  of 
time ;  e.  g.  er  iff  t>or  brei  £a$en  in  ber  (Stabt  amjefommen,  he 
arrived  in  town  three  days  ago :  adverbs  of  manner  commonly 
precede  the  supplementary  objective  factor,  but  follow  all  other 
objective  factors ;  e.  g.  'ji  ^fl&e  bem  $remben  fminblidb  bie 
.gailb  gebriirf t,  I  have  kindly  shaken  hands  with  the  stranger ; 
er  l?at  rebltcf)  bie  ^a^rl;ett  gefagt,  he  has  honestly  told  me 
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the  truth.  The  position  of  adverbs  of  manner,  however,  de- 
pends in  particular  on  their  modifying  either  the  notion  of  the 
verb  exclusively,  or  that  of  the  verb  taken  together  with  one 
or  more  other  factors ;  and  it  is  accordingly  placed  either 
immediately  before  the  predicate,  or  before  the  factor  con- 
stituent of  the  modified  notion.  Thus  we  say  on  the  one 
hand,  et  fcat  bic  gadje  beffer  tJerffanten,  he  has  better  under- 
stood the  business;  id)  ^abe  fccn  (Se^eiijfanb  aitfmerffanter 
betradfrtct,  I  have  more  attentively  considered  the  subject ;  er 
bat  fctn  @ltuf  mit  3W ap i$ un.g  genoflcn,  he  has  enjoyed  his 
good  fortune  with  moderation  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  er  if? 
I  a  n  qf  am  hivcb  Me  ®tat»t  ,ae$ancjen,  he  slowly  walked  through 
the  town;  er  feat  iincjUtcfltdKr  23cifc  tic  @a#e  nidbt  vcr- 
ftatlbcn,  he  unfortunately  did  not  understand  the  business;  id) 
I)a6c  aBftcfrtltcf)  bte  @acbe  nicfrt  unteriitcbt,  I  have  intention- 
ally not  investigated  the  matter;  er  ^ilt  I  a  lit  an  t>ie  Jfriir 
(jeflepft,  he  gave  a  loud  knock  at  the  door;  er  fcat  fefjr  miif* 
fi$  5i?etn  gettlinfen,  he  took  wine  very  moderately. 

A  verb  sometimes  assumes  a  new  signification,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  supplementary  objective  factor  (§  177)  being  joined 
to  it.  In  the  following  phrases, — (£inen  fiir  cincn  ^etriyer 
^alten  or  anKl;en,  to  take  one  to  be  an  impostor;  (finen  311111 
Settler  madden,  to  make  one  a  beggar;  (finai  Ciicjen  ftrafen,  to 
give  one  the  lie;  ©efa^r  lailfen,  to  run  a  risk;  (?inetn  (Be^br 
qc&eil,  to  give  one  a  hearing ;  and  some  others, — this  objective 
factor  cannot  be  subordinated  to  any  other  factor,  even  by  way 
of  inversion.  The  same  applies  to  all  compound  expressions 
for  simple  notions ;  e.  g.  }lt  .^iilfe  f OinitlCll,  to  assist ;  am  9fat|) 
fraqen,  to  ask  advice  (consult) ;  $u  ©rimfce  ge&en,  to  perish; 
}tt  ©riinbc  ricfrten,  to  ruin;  in*^  20erf  fe$en,  to  execute;  511 
\&tanbe  Brincjen,  to  fulfil;  int  $aumt  fyalten,  to  restrain;  fiiH 
ftc^cn,  to  stop;  fcjt  fatten,  to  take  hold  of,  &c.  (§  175);  which, 
in  point  of  construction,  may  be  considered  as  separable  com- 
pound verbs,  because  the  objective  factor,  like  a  separable 
component,  takes  the  place  of  the  predicate,  whilst  the  verb 
either  takes  the  place  of  the  copula,  or  stands  behind  the 
objective  factor,  which  has  the  place  of  the  predicate,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  either  inflected  or  in  a  participial  form  (§  205); 
e.g.  er  ridnet  feinen  fritter  511  ©runbe,  and  er  bat  feincn 
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Starter  311  ©runbe  gencbtet;  er  fta^t  feimn  gwmb  urn 
9?atlj,  and  er  roill  feiwn  gmmb  urn  9?atf)  frag  en. 

When  two  or  more  relational  words  are  in  an  objective 
relation  to  the  same  verb,  pronouns  are  placed  before  other 
kinds  of  relational  words ;  e.g.  id)  l;afce  \fy\\  #effeni  #efe(W, 
I  saw  him  yesterday;  cr  tt>irb  ttltdb  6 alb  fcefudjen,  he  will 
soon  visit  me.  Of  pronouns,  again,  the  personal  pronoun 
stands  before  the  demonstrative,  and  e£  generally  precedes  all 
other  pronouns;  e.  g.  cr  l)at  ttlir  ba3  erja^lt,  he  told  me 
that;  er  l;at  iljn  bo  ft  gefe^CIt,  he  has  seen  him  there;  Cf  Ijat 
e$  i^ttt  Ct^afylt,  he  has  told  it  to  him.  Of  personal  pronouns, 
the  one  in  the  accusative  is  commonly  placed  before  that  in 
the  dative  case ;  e.  g.  id)  ttwbe  bicfr  ifym  X>orfMlw,  I  shall  in- 
troduce you  to  him.  The  reflexive  pronoun  precedes  all  other 
pronouns,  and  frequently  even  e$;  e.g.  er  fcfra'ttlt  fidb  beiner, 
he  is  ashamed  of  you ;  id)  mnnerc  tlttdb  feinef,  I  remember 
him  ;  ct  la§t  ftdb'^  Befallen,  he  submits  to  it.  In  the  inverted 
construction  of  the  principal  sentence  (§  207),  the  personal, 
and  especially  the  reflexive  pronoun,  stands  before  the  sub- 
ject, except  when  the  subject  is  also  expressed  by  a  personal 
pronoun.  We  say,  ba  fwcjte  mid)  twin  ^reiinb,  then  my  friend 
asked  me;  e3  fmtCtt  ficfr  bie  ^inbet,  the  children  rejoice  :  but 
on  the  other  hand,  ba  fraflte  CV  ttticb;  3e$t  fmten  fie  fid).  The 
same  applies  to  the  construction  of  accessory  sentences ;  e.  g. 
wcmi  btcfc  ber  ^Bntbev  fra^t ;  wenn  ficb  bic  Thibet  fmtcn. 

The  relational  adverbs  of  mood,  nidbt,  ja,  bodb,  ^tt)ar,  ettva, 
JX»ol5  t»iellctcbt,  (jew  (§  138),  are  placed  immediately  before  the 
predicate  (or  its  vacant  place),  when  the  relation  of  mood 
expressed  by  them  (§  8)  applies  to  the  notion  of  the  verb ; 
e.g.  et  £at  ifym  ba£  ^fetb  iiic&t  or  ja  or  tmlletcbt  gefcfjenft, 
and  et  fdbutft  il;m  ba^  ^vb  nidbt  or  ia  or  ctellcidbt,  he  has 
not  (indeed,  perhaps)  given  him  the  horse,  &c. ;  id)  ^atte  i^m 
bie  9?adbncfet  .getn  VCtfdbwie^en,  I  should  have  liked  to  conceal 
the  intelligence  from  him.  But  when  the  relation  of  mood 
applies  to  one  of  the  other  factors,  the  adverb  stands  imme- 
diately before  the  factor  referred  to ;  e.  g.  Cf  l;at  ilidbt  or  ja 
or  twlleidbt  itym  ba£  ^ferb  qefdbenft,  it  is  not  (indeed,  per- 
haps) to  him  that  he  has  given  the  horse;  cr  fyat  tf)W  llid)t  or 
ja  or  twlleidbt  eill  ^ferb  (jcfd;etlft,  he  has  not  (indeed, 
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perhaps)  given  a  horse  to  him;  1$  fjatte  getn  ibtti  or  id) 
batte  #m  getn  biefe  Sfacfrticfct  tjetfcfcttriegen,  from  him  I 
should  have  liked  to  conceal  this  intelligence,  or,  I  should 
have  liked  to  conceal  this  intelligence  from  him.  When  how- 
ever the  relation  of  mood  applies  indefinitely  to  the  whole  of 
the  predicate,  the  adverb  of  mood  is  commonly  placed  after 
personal  pronouns,  but  before  all  other  objective  factors  ;  e,  g. 
et  bat  ifym  tielleicfct  or  «jol  or  ^wat  cin  ^fcrb  gefcfrenft;  et 
fcat  melUicfjt  or  wol  or  $wat  feinem  igojme  em  sj$fetb  g& 


The  relational  adverbs  of  time,  fcfron  and  nocfr  (§  138),  if 
referred  to  other  adverbs  of  time  or  adverbial  expressions, 
may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  them;  e.  g.  fcfcon  fceilte 
and  ijeute  fib  on,  not  later  than  today;  nod)  fcetlte  and  fceilte 
nod),  this  very  day.  The  same  applies  to  fog  at  referred  to  any 
other  word;  e,g.  foflat  bet  2>atcr,  and  tot  2?atct  fog  at,  even 
the  father.  The  adversative  conjunctions,  o6ct,  jefcocfc,  and 
intc|Tcn,  also  are  frequently  placed  immediately  after  the  word 
to  which  they  more  particularly  refer  ;  e.  g.  bet  s^P^n  fcfrttrieg, 
bet  £atcr  abet  (jebocfr)  fptacfj,  the  son  was  silent,  but  the  father 
spoke, 

Obtercation.—ln  the  arrangement  of  the  objective  combination,  the 
German  differs  materially  from  the  English  construction.  In  German  the 
objective  always  stands  before  the  predicative  factor,  whilst  in  English  the 
reverse  is  generally  the  case.  The  German  arrangement  of  two  or  more 
objective  factors  also  in  the  same  sentence  is  almost  the  reverse  of  that 
received  in  English;  the  principal  objective  factor  always  standing  after 
the  subordinate,  whilst  in  English  the  principal  generally  precedes  the  sub- 
ordinate factor,  except  in  the  case  of  personal  pronouns  and  of  some  other 
relational  words. 

In  English,  moreover,  adverbs  are  very  generally  placed  between  the 
subject  and  copula  ;  e.  g.  he  constantly  alarmed  us,  we  carefully  avoided  him. 
In  German  such  adverbs  either  take  their  place  before  the  predicate,  or  they 
are  put  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  which  in  consequence  is  inverted. 

§211. 

The  construction  of  the  objective  combination  is  inverted  in 
three  different  ways. 

The  predicate,  which  commonly  is  the  subordinate  factor 
in  the  objective  combination  (§  175),  may  be  pointed  out 
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emphatically,  so  as  to  assume  the  importance  of  the  principal 
factor;  and  then,  if  standing  in  a  principal  sentence,  it  is 
commonly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence;  e.g.  ©ebiifjt 
(jat  er  fcilie  Xl)OVf)dt,  he  has  atoned  for  his  folly  *  (§  207). 

The  objective  factor,  or  when  there  are  two  or  more  such 
the  principal  of  them,  though  it  is  already  the  principal  factor 
of  the  combination,  may  be  pointed  out  still  more  emphatically, 
either  by  being  placed  also  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  in 
principal  sentences,  e.g.  feinen  eiflnetl  @ol;n  fyat  er  fcem 
©eridbte  ii6cr$e6en,  he  has  surrendered  his  own  son  to  judge- 
ment (§  207) ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  being  thrown  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  i.  e.  behind  the  predicate  in  a  principal, 
and  behind  the  copula  in  an  accessory  sentence ;  e.  g.  er  (jftt 
t>er$effeH  alle  feine  Ceiben,  he  has  forgotten  all  his  sufferings; 
nadbbem  er  lan$e  flefdbmadbtet  tyatte  in  SRaitgel  unt>  9?otl;, 
after  he  had  languished  a  long  time  in  want  and  suffering  -J-. 

When  a  subordinate  objective  factor  is  to  be  pointed  out 
emphatically,  it  takes  the  place  of  the  principal  objective  factor 
immediately  before  the  predicate;  e.g.  er  i)Qt  Viet  ©clb  oljtie 
tJiel  2)?  tt  IK  eworben,  he  has  made  much  money,  and  that 
without  much  trouble;  er  befttdbt  fca$  Sweater  jet  en  5l6ent>, 
every  evening  he  goes  to  the  theatre ;  id)  tyflbe  a&ftdbtltcb  bie 
9?QCl)ricbt  il;m  t>erfd[Wte$en,  I  have  intentionally  concealed  the 
news  from  him. 

The  subordinate  factor  may  be  pointed  out  still  more  em- 
phatically by  being  placed,  like  the  principal  objective  factor, 
either  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  or  after  the  predicate,  or  in 
accessory  sentences  after  the  copula. 

An  objective  factor  belonging  to  an  attributive  adjective  or 
participle  stands  before  that  adjective  or  participle;  e.  g.  fcer 
aitf  feine  @ie$e  fiol^e  JStiecjer,  the  warrior  proud  of  his 
victories;  £>a£tnbrei@cl)lacf)tett  .gefdbta^ene  .0eer,  the  army 

defeated  in  three  battles.  When,  however,  the  attributive 
adjective  or  participle  in  the  form  of  an  abridged  adjective- 

*  SBeifletyen  foflen  fte  mit  in  mcinen  $(mteii.     Sch. 

f  3d)  fyrt&e  flill  gefcfyroiegen  511  alien  fcfyroeren  5£(xuett.     Scfi. 

3c^  f>nbe  Innge  gefjofft  nuf  biefen  Xflfl.     Scfi. 

2)n(5  fic^  ^eri  unb 'Jliine  meibe,  an  bem  roofylgelungenen  93i(b.     Sch. 

Cffi  freue  fid),  reer  bii  nt^met  tm  rofigen  2irf)t  unb  tcflpfjte  ninimcr  ju  fd)nuen, 
n>n6  bie  ©otter  frebecfen  mit  9?acf)t  unb  ©tnuen.    Sch. 
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sentence  stands  after  the  substantive  referred  to  (§  194),  the 
objective  factor  may  be  placed  also  after  the  adjective  or  par- 
ticiple, by  which  means  it  is  pointed  out  emphatically ;  e.  g. 
i\r  tfric.qer  f!ol$  auf  feinc  @ie#e,  taS  $«er,  ^efdjta^cn  in 
fcrei  @$lacbten. 

IV.  Construction  of  Compound  Sentences. 

§212. 

All  accessory  sentences  standing  in  places  and  having  the 
power  of  factors  in  a  principal  sentence  (§  190),  ought  in 
general  to  occupy  the  places  of  those  factors  in  the  principal 
sentence  for  which  they  stand;  viz.  substantive-sentences  that 
of  the  subject  or  objective  factor,  adjective-sentences  that  of 
the  attributive  factor,  and  adverbial  sentences  that  of  the 
adverb.  Perspicuity  as  well  as  eurythmy,  however,  frequently 
require  another  position  of  accessory  sentences,  the  particulars 
of  which  will  appear  from  the  following  observations. 

Substantive-sentences  expressing  the  subject  of  the  principal 
sentence  (§  191,  193)  frequently  retain  in  German  the  place 
of  the  subject  at  the  head  of  the  principal  sentence ;  e.  g.  taj? 
cr  ^ettte  fion  anfommen  wcrfce,  iff  nicfct  rcabrfobcmltd),  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  will  arrive  today ;  fcafj  er  feilicn  $d;lcr  crf'cnnt, 
iff  fe()r  yltt,  it  is  very  well  that  he  acknowledges  his  fault. 
Substantive-sentences  of  this  description,  however,  may  also 
stand  after  the  principal  sentence ;  in  which  case  the  indefinite 
pronoun  e£  occupies  the  place  of  the  subject,  as  in  English; 
e.g.  eg  if!  nicfrt  ttKibrfcfrcmlid),  t>a§  cr  Ijcute,  &c. ;  el  i|l  fcfcr 
$Ut,  ba§  Cf,  &c.  The  latter  position  is  more  common,  and 
always  preferred  when  an  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  substantive- 
sentence. 

Substantive-sentences  in  the  relation  of  causality  may  ($  191 ) 
in  the  same  way  either  occupy  the  place  of  the  objective  factor 
for  which  they  stand,  or  be  placed  after  the  principal  sentence; 
e.  g.  id)  6in  fcariibcr,  fraj?  cr  genefen  ijl,  fc^r  frcl),  or,  id)  6in  tar^ 
itOcr  fcbr  frcl;,  fraj?  cr  flCncfcn  iff,  I  am  very  happy  at  his  being 
recovered.  When,  however,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  (e.  g. 
bofitfccr)  is  not  expressed  in  the  connexion  of  the  accessory 
sentence,  the  relative  taj?  thus  standing  alone,  the  accessory 
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is  commonly  placed  after  the  principal  sentence ;  e.  g.  icfr  6iit 
fel;r  frofo,  bafj  er  $enefen  ifr.  When  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
is  expressed,  and  the  accessory  nevertheless  follows  after  the 
principal  sentence,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  retains  the 
place  in  the  principal  sentence,  otherwise  occupied  by  the 
accessory  sentence ;  e.g.  er  i)&t  feinem  $rettnbe  bablircfr  $roj?en 
@cf;aben  $etl;an,  bajj  er  ftcb  in  feme  5hi£ele$en|>eitcn  gemifcbt 
^at,  he  has  done  great  injury  to  his  friend  by  interfering  hi 
his  affairs. 

Substantive- sentences  in  an  attributive  relation  are  com- 
monly placed  immediately  after  the  substantive  referred  to ; 
e.  g.  id)  I;a6e  Me  «£)offnun.g,  ba£  er  wieber  flenefen  werbe, 
fdbon  t?or  jn?et  2)?onaten  auf$e$e6en,  I  have  some  months  ago 
given  up  the  hope  of  his  recovery.  When  however  the  sub- 
stantive referred  to  is  the  principal  objective  factor,  and  there- 
fore immediately  precedes  the  predicate,  the  accessory  may 
be  made  to  follow  the  principal  sentence ;  e.  g.  id)  fyftbe  fcfron 
twr  j^wei  2)Zonaten  bie  $offnun#  aufaegeBen,  baj?  er,  &c. 

A  substantive-sentence  in  an  objective  relation  may,  like  a 
simple  objective  factor,  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
sentence  by  way  of  inversion  (§211);  in  consequence  of  which 
the  subject  of  the  principal  sentence  is  also  placed  after  the 
copula;  e.  g.  ba£  er  Franf  fet  $lau6e  idb  nidbt,  his  illness  I 
do  not  believe.  The  connecting  demonstrative  pronoun  in 
that  case  commonly  stands  before  the  substantive-sentence ; 
e.  g.  bat)  on,  tajj  er  vetteifen  will,  weif?  id)  nicJrtS,  of  his  intend- 
ing to  travel  I  know  nothing :  it  may  however  also  stand  after 
the  substantive-sentence ;  e.g.  ba(*  er  flemifen  Will,  t>at)0ll 
weif?  tdb  nidbt3. 

Supines  are,  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  consider- 
ed as  abridged  substantive-sentences  (§  190) :  all  particulars 
accordingly  observed  on  the  position  of  substantive-sentences 
also  apply  to  supines.  Thus  we  say,  er  tyat,  Utn  ben  .£>0twr 
lefen  311  fbnnen,  ©riecljifcb  gelmit,  or,  er  l;at  ©riecbifc^  ^clenit  urn 
ten  Corner  lefen  jtt  fbnnen,  or  lastly,  urn  ben  Corner  lefen  311 
fbnnen  l)at  er  ©ried;ifdb  gelernt,  he  has  learned  Greek  in  order 
to  be  able  to  read  Homer;  er  l;at  bie  ©elegenljeit  tnit  bem  5lr^te 
311  fprecfccn  terfe|)lt,  and  er  (wt  bie  ©ele^entjeit  verfe^lt  ntit  bem 
^lt  fpredben,  he  has  missed  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
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the  physician.  The  more  common  practice,  however,  is  to 
place  die  supine  at  the  end  of  the  principal  sentence;  and 
this  position  is  preferred  especially  when  one  or  more  objective 
factors  are  referred  to  the  supine ;  e,  g.  Weil  er  jicf)  $eweujert 
bat,  $ur  ^e&bri^en  %tit  fcine  Scfrttlb  a&^utragen,  iff  cr 
.^ttnin^cii  worfren,  ficfr  barii&er  rot  bent  ©ericfrte  311  t?er- 
antworten,  because  he  has  refused  to  pay  his  debt  at  the 
proper  time,  he  has  been  forced  to  justify  himself  before  the 
court. 

Adjective-sentences  commonly  stand  after  the  substantive 
referred  to,  as  in  English.  Those  adjective-sentences,  how- 
ever, which  refer  to  an  objective  factor  immediately  preceding 
the  predicate,  are  placed  behind  the  whole  principal  sentence, 
when  they  are  of  great  extent,  or  have  a  peculiar  emphasis 
laid  upon  them ;  e.  g.  id)  |>a&e  sot  brei  Xagen  ben  ^remben  ge= 
fcbcn  tor  un5  tor  bret  3afcr«"  auf  &«m  Canbe  befucfrt 
I?  at,  I  three  days  ago  saw  the  stranger,  who  visited  us  in 
the  country  three  years  ago.  This  position  of  the  adjective- 
sentence  is  absolutely  necessary,  when  the  predicate  of  the 
principal  sentence  is  subordinate  in  point  of  accentuation  to 
the  principal  factors  of  both  the  adjective  and  the  principal 
sentence.  We  could  not  say,  for  instance,  er  $e£t  einen  2?ertra<J, 
ben  er  ntcfrt  fcalten  fann,  ein,  he  makes  a  treaty  which  he 
cannot  keep;  er  ftefjt  nttt  2?ett?untcmn^  ben  3)?ann,  ber  fo 
riclc»  >}etf?an  \) at,  an,  he  looks  with  admiration  at  the  man 
who  has  doue  so  much. 

Adverbial  sentences  may  be  placed  either  before  the  predi- 
cate, like  the  adverbial  expression  for  which  they  stand,  or 
after  the  principal  sentence ;  e.g.  cr  bat  mtr,  nacflbettt  et  ba3 
@elb  se^a&lt  fcatte,  eincn  (rmpfancifo&eiii  gegeben,  having 
counted  the  money  he  gave  me  a  receipt;  kf)  Will,  tt?enn 
bit  e^  vcrlaityir,  ^ier  tUi&en,  if  you  desire  it  I  shall  stay 
here;  er  will,  Weil  er  franf  iff,  Saber  #e6raiKfre«,  being  ill 
he  wishes  to  bathe ;  and,  er  bat  mir  einen  (fntpfangfcfrehi  QtQtt 
ten  nad?bent  er,  &c.;  id)  will  btcr  BleiSen,  wenn  bit,  &c. ;  er 
unit  $abcr  ^c6rauctKn  Weil  er,  &c.  It  is  more  usual,  however, 
to  place  the  adverbial  before  the  principal  sentence  by  way  of 
inversion,  in  which  construction  the  subject  of  the  principal 
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sentence  is  always  placed  after  the  copula  ;  e.  g.  MCbbew  er  ta£ 
©elb  #qal;lt  (jatte,  #a&  er  ttttr  eiwn  (jrtnpfaiigfdbcin  ;  want  tut 
tcb  6lei6cn;  well  er  fraiif  t|?,  ^e6rauc()t  er 


Observation.  —  It  has  been  stated  (§  210,  Obs.)  that  adverbs  cannot  in 
German,  as  in  English,  be  placed  between  the  subject  and  copula.  This 
remark  applies  to  adverbial  sentences  also,  which  in  English  frequently 
occupy  the  same  place  ;  e.  g.  My  father,  being  very  tired,  sat  down  ;  my 
brother,  all  the  arrangements  being  made,  set  off. 
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Indicative  mood 71,78 


its  use 


l'J3 
74 
75 


Infinitive  .................... 

-  its  use  .................. 

-  instead  of  the  past  parti- 
ciple ......................       88 

-  substantive-infinitives    ....     42 

-  with  ju.     See  Supine. 
Inflection.  See  Conjugation,  Dc- 

clension,  and  Comparison. 
Initial  augmentation  ..........       29 

Inseparable  compound  verbs  .  .       59 
Intensity,  relation  of  ..........          8 

Interjections  ..............    10,  Obs. 

Interrogative    pronouns.      See 

Pronouns. 
i  sentences  ..........     207 

Intransitive  verbs  ............         5 

Inverted  construction.  See  Con- 

struction. ...  ...............      2O4 

3'r$enb  ......................     iss 

—  Gtner,  trgenb  3<?nianb  136»  °b*'  2- 
Irregular  comparison  ..........      117 

-  conjugation  ............    79,86 

3a  ..........................     J39 

-  in  construction  .  .........     21O 


3'e—  befre 


202 
155 
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§132 
127 
150 
139 


Reiner  ......................     ise 

tfb'nnen  ......................      70 

-  its  conjugation  ..........       86 

Kva\t  ................  150,  151,  isi 

Labial  consonants  ............       26 

—  —  sounds    ................       22 

150 
.  .....     141 

Caffen  ......................      70 

Caut  ................  150,  151,  isi 

Cejjreit  with  the  dative  and  ac- 
cusative ..............  1  79,  Obs.  4. 

Ceute  ..................  104,  Obs.  i. 

Lingual  consonants  ..........       26 

--  sounds    ................       22 

Liquid  consonants  ..........    22,  29 

Locality.      See  Relation  of  lo- 

cality. 

Logical  relation  ...  1  77,  180,  181,  183 
Low-German  dialect  ..........       18 

<$lann  ................  104,  Obs.  i. 

132 


Manner,  adverbs  of.  ...  1  38,  140,  188 

--  in  construction  .  .  201 
-  expressed  by  the  genitive 

case  ......................  188 

--  by  the  gerund  ......  189 

--  by  prepositions  ....  188 

--  —  •  —  in  the  form  of  the 

factitive  relation    ..........  188 

Measure  expressed  by  the  geni- 

tive ......................  1  8O 

--  by  the  accusative  .  .  182 
—  —  names  of.     See  Names. 
Mediae  ..,  .................    26,71 

ise 
ise 
120 

Middle  form  of  substantives  .  .   32,  34 
------  their  gen- 

der ........................      95 


§63 

SWit  ........................    145 

-  expressive  of  the  genitive 
relation    ..................      1  80 

--  —  —  of  manner  ........      188 

SSftit&ill  ......................      156 

Modern  form  of  conjugation..  79,  85 
----  of  declension  of  ad- 

jectives ....................      116 

--  --  --  —  —  of  sub- 

stantives ................   107,  1  1  1 

Modified  vowels  ..............        24 

--  in  comparison  ......      117 

--  in  conjugation  ......        80 

--  in  declension  of  sub- 

stantives ..................      HO 

--  in  derivation  ......       36 

9J?ogen  ......................  70 

-  its  conjugation  ..........       86 

Mood  ..................    8,  71,  163 

Moral  relation..  ..   177,  180,  181,  183 

Multiplicative  numerals  ......      135 

SWUfjen  ......................        70 

-  its  conjugation  ..........        86 

Mute  consonants  ............    22,  26 

--  doubled  ............        27 

3?a$  ....................    146,155 

—  —  expressive  of  the  ablative 

relation    ..................      181 

--  of  the  factitive  relation  .  .      183 


Names  of  materials  ----     6,  102,  104 

--   of  measure  after  nume- 
rals   ......................      105 

--  before  the  names  of  things 
measured  ..................      1  73 

154 
149 
145 


in  construction    ........      21O 

--  aHein,  nicfrt  nur  ........     154 

--  ,  fonbern  ...........     155 

3?itf)t$  ....................    132,136 

Sftemanb  ....................     132 


INDEX. 
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$139 

in  construction 210 

Nominative  case 159 

— expressive  of  the 

factitive  relation    183 

Notions  of  activity  and  existence  3 

derivative 2 

radical 2,4 

Notional  adverbs 14O 

words 1 

Number,  relation  of 8 

Numerals,  adverbial 1O,  133,  134 

cardinal 133 

definite  133 

—  dimidiative 135 

distributive 135 

fractional 135 

indefinite 133,136 

multiplicative 135 

ordinal 134 

reiterative 135 

variative 135 

9fun 139 

Ob,  conjunction 193 

preposition 149  Obs.  1,  180 

Ofrer&alfr 15O 

Dfrgleicfe,  cbfcfcon,  chrct  200 

Objective  combination 13,  175 

its  construction  S1O 

factor 13,175 

relation 13 

its  different  kinds  . .  176 

Ober 155 

Of 185 

Dime 150 

with  the  supine 184 

On 185 

Ordinal  numerals  134 

Organs  of  speech 21 

$Jaar  (em),  as  an  indefinite  nu- 
meral   173 

Palatal  sounds 22 

Participial  forms 74 

Participles   74 

present,  past,  and  future. .  77 

Passive  voice 66 

its  formation . .  90 


Passive  voice   used    imperson- 
ally  §67,  166 

Past  participle,  its  formation ...       8O 

with  the  augment  ge, 

and  without  it 88 

tenses 72 

their  use 162 

Persons  and  things 177 

Personal  forms  of  conjugation   71, 73 

pronouns 119 

contracted  with  wt-~ 

gen 151 

their  inflection 120 

Personality,  relation  of. 8 

Plural  number  of  substantives. .  1 04 

Point  of  time 187 

Possessive  pronouns 123 

Predicate 11,157,158 

in  construction . . .  205 


Predicative  adjective 7,  1 15 

combination 11,157 

its  construction. .  2O4,  205 

factor 11 

genitive 158,172,173 


relation 


Prefixes 


ent 
er 

per 


, 11 

59 

60 

, 61 

61 

$er 62 

their  accentuation  16 

Prepositions    1O,  142 

before  the  supine 184 

cases  governed  by  them  1 43, 1 5O 

contracted  with  the  defi- 
nite article 125 

• with   demonstrative 

pronouns 125 

with    interrogative 

and  relative  pronouns 129 

expressive  of  the  ablative 

relation 181 

of  the  attributive  re- 
lation ..  173 


verbal  substantives.  .  ,  174 
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INDEX. 


Prepositions  expressive  of  the 
dative  relation §  1 79 

of  the  factitive 

relation 183 

of  the  genitive 


relation 180 

of  manner 188 


improper 142,  1 50 

cases  governed  by 

them 150 

Present  tense 72 

its  use  162 

Primary  adjectives 35 

derivatives 2,  32 

sounds 23 

substantives   33 

their  gender 94,  95 

Principal  accent 15 

factor 14 

objective  factor 210 

sentences   190 

— — their  constructions  206,207 

Pronouns 10,  119 

demonstrative 1 19,  192 

adjective 127 

substantive 124 

indefinite 132 

interrogative 119 

adjective 130 

substantive 129 

personal 119,  120 

possessive 123 

reflexive 1 20 

relative 1 1 9,  1 92 

adjective 130,  194 

substantive 129,  193 

in  construction 210 

their  inflection.     See  De- 
clension. 
Proper  names 6 

•         their  declension 111 

of   countries    and 

places,  their  gender 98 

in 

apposition  to  their  common 

names 171 

— —  with  titles 171 


Radical  notions §  2,  4 

sounds 2 

verbs 31 

vowel,  its  change 32 

in  conju- 
gation          79 

Real  relation * 177 

Reciprocal  verbs. 65 

Reflexive  pronouns 120,182 

in  construction  ....     210 

verbs 5,  65,  182 

Reiterative  numerals 135 

Relation 1 

ablative 178,181 

accusative 178,  182 

attributive 12,  167 

dative 178,179 

factitive  1 78,  183 

genitive 178,180 

logical 177 

moral 177 

objective 1 3,  1 75 

predicative 11,157 

real 177 

of  causality 176,177 

of  intensity 8 

of  locality 8 

expressed  by 

cases 186 

of  manner 188 

— expressed  by 

adverbs,  and  by  the  genitive 

case   188 

expressed  by 

the  gerund 189 


of  mood 

of   notions   one    to    an- 


8 


other. 


to  the  speaker . 


of  number 

of  personality 

— —  of  persons  and  things  .... 

of  quantity 

of  time 

expressed  by  cases, 

and  by  the  gerund 187 

Relational  adverbs ..  10 


8 
8 
8 
8 

177 
8 
8 
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Relational  adverbs  of  frequency, 
intensity,manner,mood,  place, 

and  time §  1 38 

of  mood  in  construc- 
tion       210 

verbs 68 

in  construction. .  205,  208 

words 1,9,10 

— compounded 58 

with  notional 

words 59 

in  construction 210 

their  accentuation. .        16 

.    used  predicatively . .      1 58 

Relative  adverbs 131 

pronouns 119,129,192 

not  omitted  in  Ger- 
man        194 

tenses 72 

Roots 2,  31 

©ammt 150,  151 

©Ofron 139 

in  construction 210 

Secondary  adjectives 49 

derivatives 2,  36 

sounds 23 

substantives 38 — 48 

their  gender 97 

t&Cin,  to  be 10,  68 

its  conjugation 87 

its  use  in  the  conjugation 

of  intransitive  verbs 91 

its  use  with  the  supine ...        76 

omitted 208 

©eit,  preposition 150,  151 

conjunction  197 

©elfrtl 126 

in  construction 209,  Obs 

Semi-accent 16 

Semi-consonant 22,  28 

Sentence 11 

accessory 1 9O 

adjective 191 — 194 

adverbial.     See  Adverbial 

sentences, 

compound 1 50 

—  by  subordination  ...      190 


Sentence,  principal §  1 90 

substantive 191,  19a 

—  their  construction.      See 

Construction. 
Separable  compound  verbs  ....       59 

in  con- 


struction       205 

12O 

Signs  of  comparison 117 

of  conjugation 8O 

of   declension    of  adjec- 
tives   , 

dropped 


of  substantives 
dropped 


116 
17O 
107 
108 
of  derivation  ............  36 

-  of  euphony  .............        SO 

--  of  length  ...............       25 

--  of  relation  ..............          1 

-----  their  accentua- 

tion .......................        16 

--  of  union  ................       56 

Simple  tenses  ....  ............       78 

©0,  demonstrative  adverb  .....      128 

-  adverb  of  intensity  (tani).  .      1  38 

-  conjunction.  .  1  98,  1  99,  2OO,  201 

-  relative  pronoun  ..    130,  Obs.  1. 
©0—  Clt$  .....................      202 

©0—  &d£  ....................      202 

©C  WCl—  <Jl3  .................       154 

So  at,  with  the  supine  ........     201 

©defter  ......................     127 

pollen  ......................      70 

-  its  conjugation  ..........        86 

©enber  ..................  150,  151 

©ciibern  ..................   154,  155 

©enj?  ....................  139,  153 

Spurious  forms  ...............        17 

©tatt  ........................     150 

Subject  of  the  sentence.  .  11,  157,  158 
-------  expressed 

by  an  infinitive  ............        75 


a  supine 


omitted.  . 
turnedinto 


the  object 


76 


67 
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Subject  of  the  sentence  in  con- 
struction   §  205 

Subordinate  accent 15 

factor1 14 

Subordination  of  the  objective 

factors  in  construction 210 

Subordinative  conjunctions..  152, 192 

Substantive-infinitives 42,  102 

— —  pronouns 119 

sentences 191,193 

Substantives 3 

— —  in  apposition 171 

their  declension.   See  De- 
clension. 

their  gender.    See  Gender. 

— —  their  kinds 6 

of  two  forms  of  the  plural 

number 112 

of  two  genders 99 

primary 33 

— —  secondary 38 — 48 

— —  used   only  in  the   plural 

number 104 

number , 104 

Superlative  of  adjectives 117 

of  adverbs 141 

•         of  comparison  and  of  emi- 
nence     118,  141 

simple  and  compounded. .  118 

used  predicatively 1 60 

Supine 76 

after  cfwe 184 

after  verbs  expressing  know- 
ledge or  opinion 184 

— —  in  construction 212 

its  use 184 

— —  with  fjafren  and  fcin 76 

Supplementary  object 177 

.                 • in  construc- 
tion   210 

Tenses 71,  72 

compound 89 

their  use 162 

Tenues 26 

Terminations.    See  Signs. 

Teutonic  language 18 


SfjetlS $154 

£fiun  (to  do),  as  auxiliary  verb,  70  Obs. 

Time,  relation  of 8 

expressed  by  cases 187 

— by  the  gerund 187 

To 185 

Transitive  verb 5,  37,  60,  63 

Xrog 150 

Ue&er 149 

as  a  prefix 63 

as  a  preposition  of  time  . .  149 

expressive  of  the  ablative 

relation 181 

of  the  genitive  rela- 
tion   18O 

Um 147 

as  a  prefix 63 

as  a  preposition  of  time  . .  147 

expressive  of  the  factitive 

relation 183 

with  the  supine 184 

Urn— wHen 1 50,  iss 

— — contracted  with  per- 
sonal pronouns  151 

Un  in  composition 59 

Unaccented  syllables 16 

Unb 154 

Ungeactnet iso 

Union 54,  55 

Unter 149 

as  a  prefix 63 

with  the  genitive  case. .  143,  Obs. 

Untevfcalb 150 

Umveit 150 

Upper-German  language 18 

Variative  numerals 1 35 

Verbs 3,  5, 64 

— — —  auxiliary.     See  Auxiliary 
verbs. 

derivative 37 

factitive S7 

governing  the  accusative. .  182 

the  dative 179 

the  genitive 1 80 

prepositions 180,  183 

impersonal 67 

inseparable  compound —  59 


INDEX. 
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Verbs,  intransitive §  5 

radical 31 

reciprocal  65 

reflexive 65 

. relational 68 

— —  separable  compound 59 

— —  transitive 5 

Verbal  adjectives 32 

substantives 32 

2?ermittelf? 150 

2?ermb'£e 150,  151 

SBiel J36 

2?ieirei$t 138 

in  construction 21O 

2?0l(  as  a  prefix 63 

2?cn 144 

expressive  of  the  ablative 

relation 181 

of  the  attributive  re- 
lation    173 

of  the  objective  geni- 
tive relation 1 80 

with  the  passive  voice. . . .  179 

2?or 149 

expressive  of  the  ablative 

relation 181 

of  the  genitive  rela- 
tion   180 

Vowels 22 

changed   32,  79 

dropped 17 

long  and  short 25 

modified.      See  Modified 

vowels. 

their  pronunciation 23 

2Ba&renb,  preposition 1 50 

conjunction  1 97 

2Bann isi,  197 

2?a$ . ..  129 

its  declension  and  use 129 

instead  of  trarum 129 

in  substantive-sentences. .  193 

2Bas  fiir  (Siner iso 

2Beber— no$  155 

aBegcn iso,  151 

contracted  with  personal 

pronouns 151 


2Deg?tt  expressive  of  the  ablative 

relation §181 

2Beif 198 

expressive  of  time 197 

2Def#er iso 

in  adjective-sentences ....      194 

sJ3?etc&'  einer 130 

roeniger iss 

141 

2Denn 131,199 

omitted 199 

SBenn  aucf),  trenn  gfei$,  wenn 

f$cn 200 

2Ber,  its  declension  and  use. ...      129 

in  substantive-sentences ..     193 

2Ferben 68 

its  conjugation 80,  82 

its  use  in  the  formation  of 

the  future  tenses 89 

of 

the  passive  voice 9O 

2Biber 147 

as  a  prefix 63 

Bie isi 

expressive  of  time 197 

in    comparative  adverbial 

sentences 201,  202,  Obt.  1. 

®i|fen,  its  conjugation 86 

2Bo isi 

expressive  of  condition. . .  199 

2Dofern 199 

2Be(jer  and  webin isi 

2BOI 139 

in  construction 21O 

SBoHen 70 

its  conjugation 86 

Words,  notional  and  relational          1 

— -  derivative 2 

foreign.  See  Foreign  words. 

Written  language 18 

3u,  adverb  of  intensity  (too). .  138, 183, 

202 

preposition 146 

as  sign  of  the  supine       76 

its 


position    in    the   inseparable 
compound  verbs 76 
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3ll,  preposition,  in  the  future 
participle §  76,  77 

expressive  of  the  fac- 
titive relation 1 83,  1 84 

. of  manner 188 

154 


in  construction. 


§  1 50,  1 5 1 
.  150,  151 
138 

210 

150 


THE  END. 
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roftl 
of  Personality  .....  3  of  tl 

(^of  t)uns,  §10. 


of  Locality 

of  Number 

.  of  Quantity 


antity,§136. 


•  Notional  Adverbs,  being  only  separate  forms  of  Su 


bi'iu  en,  bieg»en,  buib* 
en,  brenmen,  benf^en, 
brin>ven,  fallen,  fmb* 
en,  ffieg-en,  gehcn, 


en,  (atif'en,  m'c^en, 
veiteit,  feb-on,  fcbieH5 
en,  fcbla^-en,  frl;ncib* 
en, 
en, 


g,  ©rab, 

g,  ©cftnitt,  ^pvtt*,  Xrai  ',' 
2.  JSiffen,  ©arten,  ©ipfcr, 
Summer.    3.  2$U£&r, 
©ift,  ©rube,  Oruft,  ©unff, 


4. 

2Ba(,I.    5.  ffucf, 
fd;dn,  fctwa*,  frarf,  trew, 

elrel»  '*<"• 


en. 


30.  fallen, 
ite,  ©rb^e, 
c^tfamfeir. 


III.  Secondary  Substantives  formed  by  the  Affixes  et  (§  38), 


Obs.  I.  The  following  words  have  a  differer 

25anb,    masc.  volume,           neut.  ba 

2?lin&,       —  alliance,            —     bu 

6bcr,        —  choir,                —     ck< 

©efoalt,     —  contents,            —     sal 

®ift,          —  saliva,  foam,     —    po 

ftav],        —  Harzforest,     —     ret 

Cc^tl,        —  reward,             —     wa 

Obs.  II.  Foreign  Substantives  retain  the  gei 
Masculine :  SUtar,  Diatcft,  Siptrtcng,  flbrpe 
Feminine :  jgifcel,  ^anjel,  Orgcl,  ^pmnc,  and 
Neuter:  ^ttcntcucr,  " 


Obs.  III.  Compound  Substantives  have  the 

Masculine:  'KtttWOCfr,  Wfc^eil. 
Feminine :  ©anftUHlti),  @rof  milt{), 


w  3.  i)l    ^  jint>     &c.  anc.  f.       fet         feien     &c.  anc.  f. 


F.  feR> 


•*.6t 


Of  the  Substantive  ($  106,  107). 


Of  the  Adjective  (§  1 16).      9>) 


ancient  form.  mod.  f. 
Norn.         —  — 


ancient  form.  modern 

Masc.      Fern.     Neut      M.     F. 
— er        — e   — e$        — e    — e 
— 1        — e»  M  —w  —  *$  (w)  —en  —en 

en 

e 

t  j 

Nom.  .1-—  e  (er)  — ' 
Gen.  1 1  — e  (er)  — 
Dat.  -|  £  — en  (em)  — 
Ace.  J  °  — e  (er)  —  m 


— ")  — *$  W  —w  —*$  («0  — en  — c 
—  >en  —em  — er  —em  —en  — c 
— J  —en  — e  — e$  — en  — e 


>en 


/> 

— er 
—en 


The  vowel  is  no/  modified  ii 
bull 

fart 

fa£>« 
fiat 
frcfe 


wymti         irectjen         tterfen 

fo   i  _,,     rinmn          ffcblen         aenriimeit 

Hewlett  _,  '    , 

emp-J  fcfcelten         ffcrfren 

a.  I,   C 

2Perben  has  Imperf.  WUrbf,  instead  of  the  antiquated  t»ar&.  • 

The  Conditional  of  ()elfen,f!erben,  perberben,wer6en,wer&cn,  oittcn 

and  werfen,  has  u  ;  that  of  beginnen,  befeblen,  empfc&len,  €rr£n 

frerften.geiten,  6etlnnen,gevinnen,  fcbelten,  fpinnen,  (fet)len, 
has  b  ;  that  of  fcljttJimmen  has  a  or  b.  fvcffcn      " 

d 

The  Vowel  is  long  in  the  Imperfect  of  fcrecfren,  fommen,  The  Vow 

fprtdn'ti,  itetten,  trejfen,  erff^recfen;  it  is  short  in  the  Past  figen, 

Participle  of  nefcmen.  Part, 


Obs.  When  Verbs  of  the  First  Conjugation  have  the  Secondary  vowel  e,  a,  or  1 
third  pers.  Sing.  Pres.  Jndic.  as  well  as  in  the  Sing.  Imperative  :  except  in  tfttJfyfn,  l! 
,  treben.    The  termination  e  of  the  Sing.  Imperative  is  dropped  in  that  case.'6 

'O 


fcrennen  ... 

brin^en  ... 

bcnfcn 

Mirfcn  ...     bfl 

fbnnen  ...      fa 

ntoqen  ...      nt 

muflcn  ...      nt 

follen  ...      fol 

t^ueu 

Wiffcn  ...      w« 

wollen  ...      JTI 


•act  @fjor 

flltar  <*&cral  flarbinal 

iStfcfcof  tfanal  JUcffrr 

f.  I.  All  Feminine  Substantives  are  declined  in  the  Plura 
11.  All  Substantives  with  the  unaccented  terminations  c= 

ijaufe,  3?ame,  <Same,  (Scliabc,  25ucl?i?abe, 

Dat.  ^elfcn).     ©cftmerj  also  has  Gen.  Sing. 
II  f.  Foreign  Substantives  of  the  Masculine  arid  Neuter  g.^> 
IV.  The  words  £unb,  Oft,  and  2*rn,  form  double  Pli"\    The  following 

double  Plurals  have  acquired  distinct  significations 

ba$  2>anb    pi-  ^iinbcr,  ribbons. 

2)JnbC,  chains,  ties.  :n> 

bie  SSunf         Q5anfe,  benches. 

^anfcn,  banks.  ^  creatures. 

bag  25ett         2?ctte,  beds. 

,  beddings. 


in  the  Sentence. 


—166. 


Predicate 
expressed  by  a  Verb  '  or  Adjective f. 

III. 

Objective  Combination,  §  177 — 189. 
(expresses  a  Notion  of  Activity). 


Object, 
in  the  Relations  : 

1.  Of  Causality* 

2.  Of  Locality7 

3.  Of  Time8 

4.  Of  Manner9. 


Stinb.    4.  2Dil()elm  6er 

7-   3'n  feie  Jlir4)e  ge&en.  U6er  ten 


2ine»  unter 
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